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PREFACE
The Greek text in this volume is based upon that of Schanz, and all variations from his readings are noted in the margin at the foot of the page. In some cases deviations from the reading of the manuscripts have been noted, even when adopted by Schanz. In the introductions to the separate dialogues no attempt has been made to discuss the philosophy of Plato or to do anything more than to supply such information as is needed for the intelligent reading of these particular dialogues. For further discussion and information the reader is referred to the General Introduction by Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, of Trinity College, Cambridge.
Harold N. Fowler.
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was born in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, because the objects of sense arc continually changing; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about the truth contained in names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of his master's
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thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion came from the “mimes” of the Syracusan Sophron,—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras,—that the cause of everything is "mind.” This was more promising: but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy; this "mind ” showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of "beautiful,” "good,” " large ” and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher
x
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hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science out of a recognised theory of “ideas” or “forms/’ which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good/’ and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic.
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (399 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in the Clouds (423 b.c.) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him in his later years, while they felt there was something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees; he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded; moreover, he professed to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to
xi
GENERAL INTRODUCTION know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Crilo, Eulhyphro, Chamiides, Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party; and it is not surprising that his city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work undeterred.
Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and asserted that his own actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in xii
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a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life.
After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent some twelve years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Eulhydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of dramatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 387, the year in which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the Socratic discussions among the elect of the new xiii
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generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see in the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests in the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing in a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest xiv
GENERAL INTRODUCTION powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “writ large” in the organisation of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The
xv
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Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of“ideas," and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the " forms ” to which his study of particular things has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight in imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaelelus and Parmenides, he puts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which require co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meetingplace of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought; while the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all particulars in their rightly distinguished and connected classes.
xvi
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Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Politicos returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “mean” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality.
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many xvii
GENERAL INTRODUCTION physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout *. but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men xviii
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have earned. Some of his inventions may be un-realisable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
VV. R. M. Lamb.
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ECJTHYPHRO
INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYPHRO
The Euthyphro probably owes its place at the head of the list of dialogues to the fact that it is the first of four dialogues dealing with the trial and death of Socrates. It is probably one of the earliest in date of composition, though that fact is not likely to have affected its position in the series.
Socrates comes to the court of the king archon to attend to some preliminaries of his trial on the charge of impiety and corrupting the youth. Here he meets Euthyphro, who is bringing a charge of manslaughter against his father, on account of the death from exposure of a servant who is himself a murderer. Euthyphro says that he is bringing the charge in the interest of piety, and claims to know more than other men about the nature of piety, proper religious observances, and the will of the gods.1 It is this claim which leads to the discussion of the nature of piety, or holiness, the chief theme of the dialogue.
The purpose of the dialogue is in part to inculcate correct methods of thinking, more especially the dialectic method. Euthyphro, when requested to give a definition of piety or holiness says (5 d) “ 1 say that holiness is doing what I am doing now, prosecuting the wrongdoer who commits murder or
1 Of Euthyphro nothing further is known. He may be identical with the Euthyphro who appears in the Cratylus as a philologian addicted to fanciful etymologies.
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steals from the temples or does any such thing, whether he be your father or your mother or anyone else; and not prosecuting him is unholy.” This reply leads at once to the proof that a particular example does not constitute a definition of a general concept. The second definition offered by Euthy-phro is emended until it takes the form (9 e) “ What all the gods love is holy, and on the other hand, what they all hate is unholy.” The question then arises whether a thing is holy because the gods love it, or the gods love it because it is holy. Cause and effect are discussed. In an attempt to arrive at a third definition, Euthyphro flounders hopelessly, whereupon Socrates shows how terms may be defined by referring a species to a genus.1 Finally Euthyphro states (12e) that “the part of the right which has to do with attention to the gods constitutes piety and holiness.” Hereupon Socrates tries to get him to tell what attention the gods require, what end human service to the gods has in view. In this he does not succeed, and the dialogue ends with this question unanswered.
Instruction in methods of thinking may perhaps seem needless to modern readers; even they, however, may find it interesting, and in Plato’s times it was undoubtedly necessary. Such instruction occupies an important place in most of the Platonic dialogues. In the Euthyphro the correct method of thinking is illustrated and inculcated in the course of an attempt to define piety or holiness. The two definitions offered by Euthyphro are rejected ; the third is left unchallanged, though a further limitation is demanded. It may therefore be regarded as
1 lie note.
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a definition, accepted by Plato, but not considered complete until the purpose of our service to the gods is determined. How Plato would determine it may be seen in the Apology (30 a), where Socrates says his life has been spent in the endeavour to persuade men to care chiefly for the perfection of their souls. The Eulhyphro may perhaps be regarded as a sort of scientific justification of the position taken in the Apology.
Special editions of the Eulhyphro are numerous. Among them those of Schanz (1887), Christ (1890), Adam (1890), and Heidel (1902) may be chosen for especial mention. The last named contains an exhaustive bibliography.
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EY0Y<1>PI2N
[H nEPI O2IOT, IIEIPA2TIKO2]
St.. I. P-2
TA TOY MAAOrOY nPOSQIIA
ET0Y4>PnN, 2OKPATH2
Erer<i>pnN. Tt uedrrepov, w Sco/cpares, yeyovev, orc av ra? ev Avxeltp KaraXi-Trtov bcarpi^as evOdZe vvv Ziarplfievs irepi ttjv tov ftaenXetos <rroav; ov yap ttov Kat vol ye. Ziicr) Tt? over a Tvy^dvei irpo^ rbv ftaatXea wcnrep epoL
2DKPATH2. Ovtoj 'AOrjvalol ye, 0) FvOvtfrpov, 31/ctjv avTijv KaXovcrtr, a\Xa ypa(j>tfv.
ET©Y4>pnN. Ti ypactfu ae Tts, cos eotKe, B yeypairrai; ov yap e/ceivb ye fcarayv(t)aop.ai, co? <rv erepov.
2QKPATH2. Ov yap ovv.
ET0T4>pnN. ’AXXa ere aXXo^;
2QKPATH2. flaw ye.
ET0T4>PnN. Tts OUTOS:
2DKPATH2. Ou3’ aUTOS ITaW TL yiyVtoCFKCi), co F^vOveppov, tov avSpa' veo<j yap r/s p.01 (fratveTai /cat dyvd)<s' bvo/ia^ovai p.evroi avrov, co? eya>p.at, MeX7?Tov. ecrri t&v brjfiwv Tlirdevs, ei Ttva vep e\ei^ fliT&ea MeXyrov otov reravoTpi^a /tai ov rrdvv evyeveiov, eTriypvTrov 8e, 6
EUTHYPHRO
[or ON HOLINESS, a tentative dialogue]
CHARACTERS
Euthyphro, Socrates
euthyphro. What strange thing has happened, Socrates, that you have left your accustomed haunts in the Lyceum and are now haunting the portico where the king archon sits ? For it cannot be that you have an action before the king, as I have.
socrates. Our Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call it an action, but an indictment.
euthyphro. What? Somebody has, it seems, brought an indictment against you; for I don’t accuse you of having brought one against anyone else.
socrates. Certainly not.
euthyphro. But someone else against you ?
socrates. Quite so.
euthyphro. Who is he?
socrates. I don’t know the man very well myself, Euthyphro, for he seems to be a young and unknown person. His name, however, is Meletus, I believe. And he is of the deme of Pitthus, if you remember any Pitthian Meletus, with long hair and only a little beard, but with a hooked nose.
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ETeT4>PftN. Ovk evvooo, w pares' dXXa 8-7 C rlva ypatjytjv ere yeyparwai;
2HKPATHS. ''Rvrtva; ovk ayevwj, epotye boKei' rb yap veov ovra rocrovrov rrpaypa eyvooKevai ov cfravXov eanv' eKetvos yap, ws (prjatv, otbe, rlva rpbirov ol veot btat^Oelpovrat Kai rives 01 biaefoOei-povres avrovs' Kal Kivbvvevet <ro(f)6s rts elvar Kal ttjv eprjv apadlav Karibow &>? 3ia<f>0elpovros rovs rfXiKid>Tas avrov, ep^erai Karr)yoprj(ra>v pov dos rrpbs prjrepa irpbs rrjv iroXtv. Kal efialveral pot row rroXiriKdov pbvos apxeaOat bpOoos' bp3d)S yap D can row veaw Ttpdorov erripeX^dqvai, ottoos eaovrai 6 ri apttTTOi, wcnrep yeoapyov ayaOov to>v veo)v </>U7Wi> etKOs Trpwrov eTTipeXrjO'fjvai, pera 8e rovro Kal raw aXXwv' Kal 8t) Kal MeXyros tcrois Trpco-3 rov pev 7)pas eKKaOalpei rovs raw vea>v ras /BXacrras 8ia<f)0elpovTas, <5? c/iyatv' eiretra pera rovro &rjXov ori rwv Trpecrfivrepow eiripeXr^Oels irXelcrrow Kal peytarav ayaOaw actios rfj rroXei yevrprerai, ws ye to cikos ^vp^yvai ck rotavrys ipxv iptai^y
2.	ET0T4»PfiN. iSovXoip'rjv av, o) Zook pares, aXX oppooSo), prj rovvavrlov yevijrat. are%ya)s yap poi 3ok€l a<f> ear las apx^^^ xaKovpyeiv rrjv ttoXiv, errixeipoov aSiKeiv ere. Kal poi Xeye, rl Kal irotovvrd ere (ftyai SiacjiOelpeiv rovs veovs;
B 2QKPATHS. '’A.TOira, o> Oavpacrie, o)s ovra) 7’ aKovaai. (frycrl yap pe tfoi'ijttjv elvai Oeaw, Kat dos Kaivovs Ttoiovvra Oeovs, rovs 8’ apxalovs ov voplfywra, eypay^aro rovroov avrow eveKa, d>s (frrjeriv.
EYeY<frpnN. Mavtfavw, <w '£d)Kpares’ ort <ri>
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euthyphro. I don’t remember him, Socrates. But what sort of an indictment has he brought against you ?
socrates. What sort? No mean one, it seems to me; for the fact that, young as he is, he has apprehended so important a matter reflects no small credit upon him. For he says he knows how the youth are corrupted and who those are who corrupt them. He must be a wise man; who, seeing my lack of wisdom and that I am corrupting his fellows, comes to the State, as a boy runs to his mother, to accuse me. And he seems to me to be the only one of the public men who begins in the right way; for the right way is to take care of the young men first, to make them as good as possible, just as a good husbandman will naturally take care of the young plants first and afterwards of the rest. And so Meletus, perhaps, is first clearing away us who corrupt the young plants, as he says; then after this, when he has turned his attention to the older men, he will bring countless most precious blessings upon the State,—at least, that is the natural outcome of the beginning he has made.
euthyphro. I hope it may be so, Socrates; but I fear the opposite may result. For it seems to me that he begins by injuring the State at its very heart, when he undertakes to harm you. Now tell me, what does he say you do that corrupts the young ?
socrates.’ Absurd things, my friend, at first hearing. For he says I am a maker of gods; and because I make new gods and do not believe in the old ones, he indicted me for the sake of these old ones, as he says.
euthyphro. I understand, Socrates; it is because
9
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to 8aipdvtov cratrrw eKaarore yiyve(T0ai. ox; ovv KatvoTopovvTos crov irepi rd 0eia yeypaTrrai ravT7)v rips ypatyqv, Kal 69 biaftaXwv 8rj ep^erat els to 8tKa(m^piov, et’Sco? ort ev8td/3oXa rd rotavra Trpbs rovs ttoXXous. Kal epov yap rot, C oxav tl Xeya) ev rfi eKKX^aia Trepl twp 0el(ov,
TrpoXeytov avrois rd peXXovra, KarayeXoxriv <09 patvopevov. Kalrot ov8ev 0 n ovk dXr)0es eipYjKa &v TTpoeiirov, dXX’ opas (f)0ovovcriv r/plv Traci T0Z9 toloviols. aXX' ov8bv avrwv \pi) (^povTt^eiv, aXX' bpd ere Uvat,
3.	2OKPATH5. <f)iXe QvOvcfrpov, aXXa to per KarayeXacrOfjvai lctcds ov8ev Trpdypa. ’A0?;-vatoi^ yap roc, a>9 epol Bokci, ov <r<f>68pa peXet, dv Tiva 8ecvov oitovraL eivait py pevrot 8t8aaKaXtKov t^9 auTou crot^las' ov 8’ dv Kal aXXow; oiGivrat D 7T01CLV TO4OVTOU9, 0VpOVVTaL, 61t’ OVV (j)06v(p, <W9
(tv Xeyeis, eire 81 aXXo ri.
ET0T<*>PflN. TovTOV OVV TTEpi 07T0)S 7T0T€ TTpoS epe e^ovatv, ov ttcivv €7ri0vpw 7TGipa0yvai.
2HKPATH2. 'T<TG>9 yap (TV peV 8oK€tf (Tirdviov (Tcavrov Ttapexeiv Kal 8t8d(TKeLV ovk e0eXeiv ttjv aeavrov ao(f>lav' cyd) 8e (f>o/3ovpai, pr) virb (friXav-0p(OTTta<; 8oko) avrois o rl Trep eKKe)(ypev(o<; iravrl dv8pl Xeyeiv, ov pdvov avev pi,(T0ov, dXXa Kal 7rpo(TTi0€l<; dv tq8€(o<;, et Tt9 pov €0eXoi aKovetv. el pev ovv, o vvv 8tj eXeyov, peXXoiev pov Kara-yeXav, tocrvrep av (j)T)<; travrov, ou8ev dv ecrj aifies E 7rat£ovTa<; Kal yeXwvTa^ ev t§> 8LKa(rrr)pl(p 8caya-
yetv, el 8e aiTOv8d(Toirrat, tovt rfir) OTrrj aTro^ae-rat d8r)Xov ttXt^v vptv tols pavreatv.
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you say the divine monitor keeps coming to you. So he has brought the indictment against you for making innovations in religion, and he is going into court to slander you, knowing that slanders on such subjects are readily accepted by the people. Why, they even laugh at me and say I am crazy when I say anything in the assembly about divine things and foretell the future to them. And yet there is not one of the things I have foretold that is not true; but they are jealous of all such men as you and I are. However, we must not be disturbed, but must come to close quarters with them.
socrates. My dear Euthyphro, their ridicule is perhaps of no consequence. For the Athenians, I fancy, are not much concerned, if they think a man is clever, provided he does not impart his clever notions to others; but when they think he makes others to be like himself, they are angry with him, either through jealousy, as you say, or for some other reason.
euthyphro. I don’t much desire to test their sentiments toward me in this matter.
socrates. No, for perhaps they think that you are reserved and unwilling to impart your wisdom. But I fear that because of my love of men they think that I not only pour myself out copiously to anyone and everyone without payment, but that I would even pay something myself, if anyone "would listen to me. Now if, as I was saying just now, they were to laugh at me, as you say they do at you, it would not be at all unpleasant to pass the time in the court with jests and laughter; but if they are in earnest, then only soothsayers like you can tell how this will end.
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EY0Y4>pdn. ’AXX’ tacos ov8ep ecrrat, co Xco/cpa-T€9, Trpaypa, dXXa av re Kara povp aywptet ttjp ^Iktjp, olpai, 3e Kal epe ttjp eptfp.
4.	2HKPATH2. "EcTTCP $€ 8?j (TOI, tt> Ev0V(f>pOP, tIs y ScKy; </>euyec? avrrp! r/ Smokcis;
ET0T<i>pnN. Ajcokco.
2DKPATH2. Tern;
EY0T4>pnN. "Ov Ziwkwv av 8ok<0 palpeaOac.
2OKPATH2. Tc 8e; ireTopevov Ttva &L(i>Keis;
et0Y4»pqn. IIoXXov ye 5ei TreTeatfai, o?
TU7^avei a)v ev pdXa TrpeaftvTrps.
2HKPATH2. Tfc OVTO<?;
ET0Y<i>PQN. O epos irarrfp.
2HKPATH2. *0 cos, co fieKrctrre;
ET0T<i>pnN. ITavv per o^p.
2AKPATH2. "EfTTiP Se tc to eyKXrjpa Kal tlpos y 8t KT);
ET0T4>PnN. <f>OPOV, CO 'StoKpaTCS.
2HKPATH2. 'Hpa^Xec? 1 irov, o) EvOv^jpov, dyvoeirat vtto twp ttoXXcop, ottt] ttotc 6p0d)s ^ec.1 ov yap olpal ye tov eirtTV^ovros opOws avTO B Trpa^at, aXXa iroppto irov tro^las eKavvovTOS.
ET0Y<i>pnN. IIoppco pevToi PT) &la> oi 'ZwKpaTes.
2HKPATH2. ''Ectlp £e TWV olKeiow Tis o T€0P€Q)s vtto tov cov 7TaTpos> V ^JjXa ov yap dp irov ye virep dXXoTplov eTre^rjecada (f)6pov
avTtp.
EY0Y4>pnN. EeXotop, co 'ZwKpaTes, oti otei ti Siaffrepeiv, ecre dXXoTptos etre olkcios o TeOpeaos,
1 Schanz, following Madvig, marks a lacuna here. For the meaning of the missing word or words ho refers to 9 a and 15 D.
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euthyphro. Well, Socrates, perhaps it won’t amount to much, and you will bring your case to a satisfactory ending, as I think I shall mine.
socrates. What is your case, Euthyphro? Are you defending or prosecuting ?
euthyphro. Prosecuting.
socrates. Whom ?
euthyphro. Such a man that they think I am insane because I am prosecuting1 him.
socrates. Why ? Are you prosecuting one who has wings to fly away with ?
euthyphro. No flying for him at his ripe old age. socrates. Who is he ?
euthyphro. My father.
socrates. Your father, my dear man ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. But what is the charge, and what is the suit about ?
euthyphro. Murder, Socrates.
socrates. Heracles! Surely, Euthyphro, most people do not know where the right lies; for 1 fancy it is not everyone who can rightly do what you are doing, but only one who is already very far advanced in wisdom.
euthyphro. Very far, indeed, Socrates, by Zeus.
socrates. Is the one who was killed by your father a relative ? But of course he was ; for you would not bring a charge of murder against him on a stranger’s account.
euthyphro. It is ridiculous, Socrates, that you think it matters whether the man who was killed
1 The Greek word has much the same meaning as the Latin prosequor, from which the English ‘prosecute’ is derived, ‘ follow,’ ‘ pursue,’ and is at the same time the technical term for ‘ prosecute.’
*3
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aXX’ OV TOVTO pOVOV ZctV (fivXuTTElV, €LTE ev ZbKy ekteivcv 6 KTeivas e'Ite py, Kal el pev ev biKy, eav> el Ze py, CTre^tevai, edv irep o KTeivas trvveaTibs trot /cal op,orpair€£o<; y. taov yap to piaapa ylyveTai, eav £vvys tg> tolovto) ^vveiZcbs /cal py dtyoaiols aeavTov re /cal ckelvov ry 8l/cy eire%id)v> eirel o ye dirodavoiv ireXaTys Tts yv epos, /cal d>s eyecopyov-pev ev ry Ntz^w, eOyrevev e/cel Trap* yptv. Trap-oivyaas ovv Kal bpyiaO els tow oiKeTow tlvl tow ypETepow diroa^aTTCb avTov 6 ovv Traryp avvZy-aas tovs TroZas Kal Tas %etpas avzov, KaTafiaXow els Tacftpov Ttva, irepirei Zevpo avbpa irevcropevov tov e^yyyTOv, o ti xpety Troieiv. ev Ze tovtu> Xpovcp tov ZeZepevov diXbycopec t€ Kal ypeXei to? dvZpoc^ovov Kal ovZev ov irpaypa, el Kal aTrodavor OTrep ovv Kal eiradev. virb yap Xipov Kal piyovs Kal tow Zeapoiv diroQvyaKeL Trplv tov dyyeXov Trapd tov e^yyyTov dc^iKcaOat. TavTa Zy ovv Kal dyavaKTel o re TraTyp Kal ol aXXoi oIkeioi, oTt, eyb) vTrep tov avZpocfiovov rco iraTpl <j>6vov eire^epxopai, ovte diroKTelvavTi, a>s (fracriv ^kelvoi, ovt ei, o ti fiaKiara a/ireicreweV) avopocpovov ye ovtos tov aTTodavovTOS, ov Zeiv (^povTi^eiv VTrlp tov toiovtov' dvbaiov yap elvai to vlbv TraTpl cf/bvov eTve^cevat' KaKO)S cIZotcs, <b ^d)KpaTEs, * t f	f	\
TO UEtOV (OS €%€t TOW O(TtQV T€ TTEpi Kai, TOV avoatov.
2HKPATH2. Sv $€ Zy TtpoS AiO?, d) Ev0V<f)pOV, ovTwal aKpcficbs oiei eirlaTaaOai, Ttepl twv Qetiov,
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was a stranger or a relative, and do not see that the only thing to consider is whether the action of the slayer was justified or not, and that if it was justified one ought to let him alone, and if not, one ought to proceed against him, even if he share one’s hearth and eat at one’s table. For the pollution is the same if you associate knowingly with such a man and do not purify yourself and him by proceeding against him. In this case, the man who was killed was a hired workman of mine, and when we were farming at Naxos, he was working there on our land. Now he got drunk, got angry with one of our house slaves, and butchered him. So my father bound him hand and foot, threw him into a ditch, and sent a man here to Athens to ask the religious adviser what he ought to do. In the meantime he paid no attention to the man as he lay there bound, and neglected him, thinking that he was a murderer and it did not matter if he were to die. And that is just what happened to him. For he died of hunger and cold and his bonds before the messenger came back from the adviser. Now my father and the rest of my relatives are angry with me, because for the sake of this murderer I am prosecuting my father for murder. For they say he did not kill him, and if he had killed him never so much, yet since the dead man was a murderer, I ought not to trouble myself about such a fellow, because it is unholy for a son to prosecute his father for murder. Which shows how little they know what the divine law is in regard to holiness and unholiness.
socrates. But, in the name of Zeus, Euthyphro, do you think your knowledge about divine laws and
15
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ott»7 e^ec, Kal rebv octlcdv re Kal avocritijv, ware rovrwv ovto) upaxGevTeDV, co? av Xeyec?, ov (f>o/3eb biKa^bpbevo<; tco irarpl, oira>$ pd] av av dvoabov irpdypba rvy%avr)<; irpar raw;
ET0T4>pnN. Ovbev yap av pbov otfreXos etrp w 5 XcoKpares, ou8e tw av btatyepot	raw
iroXXaw dvGpdbiraw, el pvij ra roiavra irdvra aKpifiw; elZetrfV.
5.	sr.KPATH2. ’Ap’ ovv pvob, a) Oavpbdace Eu-Gv^puv, Kpdrbarbv ecrrb pbaGyrp <rco yeveaGab Kal irpb »}p> ypa({)r)<; rrj<; irpb<; MeX^rov avra ravra irpoK.aX.e'icrOa.b avrbv Xeyovra, orb eywye Kal ev rtp epbirpoaGev %pbv<p rd Gela irepl irdXXov eirobovpbrjv elbevab, Kal vvv eirebbrj pbe eKCbvos avroa^ebid^ovra ([iTjab Kal KabvoropbovvTa irepl tcov Gebwv e^apbap-ravebv, [laGrpTTpi ^r) yeyova ao?* Kal el pLev, co B MeXiyre, Qabrjv av, Ev0v<j>pova 6pboXoyeb<; ao^bv elvab ra TObavra, Kal bpQw^ vopbi^eiv epee yyov Kal pLTj SiKa^ov’ el pLij, eKeivtp t&> bbbacrKaXtp Xdjfe b'bKrpv irporepov rj epboi, co? tous irpea^vTepov^ bba<[)0elpovTb, epbe re Kal tov avTov irarepa, epbe pbev bbbdaKOVTb, eKetvov 8e vovGeTOVvrl re Kal KoXa^ovTb* Kal av pbT) pbOb irelGtjTat pbrjS' a(f)by tt)? bbKrpt y dvr epbov ypatyrprab ae, avra ravra Xeyeiv ev r& ^bKaarrjpba), a irpovKaXovp-r^v avrov.
ET0T4»PnN. Nat pbd Ada, co XtoKpares, el dpa pbe C eirb^ebpijaebe ypd(j>ecrf)ab, evpobpd av, d)<; Obp,ac, ottt) aaGpbs earev, Kal iroXv av ypLiv irporepov irepl ckclvov Xoyo? eyevero ev r(p bbKaarrjpio) rj irepl epbov.
snKPATHS. Kal eyd) rot, co 0tXe eralpe, ravra ybyvdjaKwv pbaGrjrrj'i eirbOvpbd) yeveaGab a6<i, ec^co?, 16
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holiness and unholiness is so exact that, when the facts are as you say, you are not afraid of doing something unholy yourself in prosecuting your father for murder ?
euthyphro. I should be of no use, Socrates, and Euthyphro would be in no way different from other men, if I did not have exact knowledge about all such things.
socrates. Then the best thing for me, my admirable Euthyphro, is to become your pupil and, before the suit with Meletus comes on, to challenge him and say that I always thought it very important before to know about divine matters and that now, since he says I am doing wrong by acting carelessly and making innovations in matters of religion, I have become your pupil. And “Meletus,” I should say, “ if you acknowledge that Euthyphro is wise in such matters, then believe that I also hold correct opinions, and do not bring me to trial; and if you do not acknowledge that, then bring a suit against him, my teacher, rather than against me, and charge him with corrupting the old, namely, his father and me, which he does by teaching me and by correcting and punishing his father.” And if he does not do as I ask and does not release me from the indictment or bring it against you in my stead, I could say in the court the same things I said in my challenge to him, could I not ?
euthyphro. By Zeus, Socrates, if he should undertake to indict me, I fancy I should find his weak spot, and it would be much more a question about him in court than about me.
socrates. And I, my dear friend, perceiving this, wish to become your pupil; for I know that neither
PLATO
6
on Kal aXXos rrov tc? Kai o McXt/tos ovtos ere /xe. ov8e 8o/c€t bpav, epe Se ovtco? o^ecos Kal pabiws Kareibev, d)are dae^eias e’ypd^aro. vvv ovv Ttpos Aibs Xeye poi, b vvv aatyws eibevai buayypi^ov' iroibv ri rb evae/Ses <prjs eivai Kal rb aaefles Kai Trepi <povov Kai irepi nov aKwov; rj ov ravrov eanv ev irdap irpd^ei rb oaiov avrb avrtp, Kal rb dvbaiov av rov pev oaiov iravrbs evavriov, avrb be avrtp opoiov Kat e%ov piav riva ibeav1 Trap, o Tt rrep av peWy dvbaiov eivai;
ET0TOPAN. Uavnos brjirov, d) 'Zdvcpares-
6.	2QKPATHS. A eye bij, ri (fays eivai rb oaiov Kal rb dvbaiov;
ET0T<i>PftN. Aeyco roivvv, bri rb pev oaiov eanv oirep eycb vvv iroub, r& dbiKovvri rj irepl tfibvovs T) irepl iepiov KXoTras y ri aXXo riov roiovrtov e^apapravovri eire^ievai, eav re Trarrjp dov rvy^dvrj edv re prprrjp edv re aKXos oanaovv, rb be py eire^ievat avbaiow eirei, co 'ZdiKpares, Oeaaat, d>s peya aoi ep<b reKpr^piov rov vbpov on ovrtos e%ei, b Kal aKXois ybt) eiirov, on ravra bpOios av eiy ovra) yiyvbpeva, prj errirpeireiv tco dae/3ovvn prjb' av oariaovv rvy%aiyj cop* avroi yap oi avupiOTroi rvyxdvovai vopi^ovres rbv A/a rwv 0eo)v apiarov Kal biKaibrarov, Kal rovrov opoXoyovai rbv avrov irarepa brjaai, on rovs vieis Karemvev ovk ev biKT), KaKeivbv ye av rbv avrov irarepa eKrepeiv bi erepa roiavra' epol Bb ^aXetraivovaiv, on rd) rrarpl eire^ep^opai dbiKOvvn, Kal ovrws avroi
1 After lieay bd read xari rijv hvoffiir-rjTa, which Schanz brackets.
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this fellow Meletus, nor anyone else, seems to notice you at all, but he has seen through me so sharply and so easily that he has indicted me for impiety. Now in the name of Zeus, tell me what you just now asserted that you knew so well. What do you say is the nature of piety and impiety, both in relation to murder and to other things ? Is not holiness always the same with itself in every action, and, on the other hand, is not unholiness the opposite of all holiness, always the same with itself and whatever is to be unholy possessing some one characteristic quality ?
euthyphro. Certainly, Socrates.
socrates. Tell me then, what do you say holiness is, and what unholiness ?
euthyphro. Well then, I say that holiness is doing what I am doing now, prosecuting the wrongdoer who commits murder or steals from the temples or does any such thing, whether he be your father or your mother or anyone else, and not prosecuting him is unholy. And, Socrates, see what a sure proof I offer you,—a proof I have already given to others,— that this is established and right and that we ought not to let him who acts impiously go unpunished, no matter who he may be. Men believe that Zeus is the best and most just of the gods, and they acknowledge that he put his father in bonds because he wickedly devoured his children, and he in turn had mutilated his father for similar reasons; but they are incensed against me because I proceed against my father when he has done wrong, and so they are
PLATO
avrots rd evavrla Xeyovai Trepl re row Qetbv Kai Trepl epov.
SHKPATHS. *A/)a ye, (!) J&vOvtypov, rovr eartv, ou eveKa rt]V ypa<f)T)V <f>euyci), orc rd rotaura erretbav ns Trepl rdw Oewv Xeyp, bucrxepdv; ttcos aTrobexofiai; to a bip d>S eotKe, (jrfaet ns pie e^apaprdvetv. vvv ovv el Kal crol ravra ^vv^oKet B rd) ev etbbn Trepl rtbv rotovnov, dvayKy Sy, ws eotKe, Kat ijptv guy'XMpetv. rt yap Kat (pj]<ropev, ot ye avrol bpoXoyovpev Trepl avrdw pifiev eibevat; aXXa pot eirre Trpbs <l>tXbov, <rv cos dXqOcbs Tjyet ravra ovnos yeyovevat;
ET0T4>PX1N. Kat €74 ye rourcov Oavpandrrepa, u> ^d>Kpares, a ol ttoWoI ovk baaatv.
snKPATHS. Kai TroXepov a pa rjyel crv elvab rd) ovrb ev rob? Qeov; Trpbs aXX^Xovs, Kal eydpas ye beivas Kal pdya^ Kal aXXa rotavra TroXXa, ola Xeyerab re vrrb rcov Troiijr&v, Kal virb rwv C dyaOtbv ypa<j)eo)v rd re dXXa iepd qpbbv Kara-TreTrpbKiXrai, Kal brj Kal rout peydXots Ilava Oyvaiots b TreTrXos pecrrbs ro>v robourow rrotKbXp-d-rwv dvdyerab ets rqv aKporroXiv; ravra aXrjOri <f>d)pb€v ebvat, d) Rv0v(f)pov;
ET©T4>PHN. pbvov ye, d) ^d>Kpare<i' aXX’ oirep aprb elrrov, Kal aXXa crob eyb> TroWa, edvirep ftovKr), Trepi rd>v Oelwv SbriyrpropLat, a av aKOvwv ev otb on eKTrXayijcrei.
7.	SDKPATHS. Ovk dv Oavpd^otpt. aXXa ravra pev pot eZ<? au(h<; errl a^okr]<; bbT/y^aer vvvl orrep dpn are ypbprjv, Tretpd) aa^earepov etTreiv. D ov yap pe, d> eralpe, rb rrpbrepov iKavcbs eblbal'as epcorijaavra ro oatov, o rt rror etTj, axxa pot
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inconsistent in what they say about the gods and about ine.
socrates. Is not this, Euthyphro, the reason why I am being prosecuted, because when people tell such stories about the gods I find it hard to accept them ? And therefore, probably, people will say I am wrong. Now if you, who know so much about such things, accept these tales, I suppose I too must give way. For what am I to say, who confess frankly that I know nothing about them ? But tell me, in the name of Zeus, the god of friendship, do you really believe these things happened ?
euthyphro. Yes, and still more wonderful things than these, Socrates, which most people do not know.
socrates. And so you believe that there was really war between the gods, and fearful enmities and battles and other things of the sort, such as are told of by the poets and represented in varied designs by the great artists in our sacred places and especially on the robe which is carried up to the Acropolis at the great Panathenaea ? for this is covered with such representations. Shall we agree that these things are true, Euthyphro ?
euthyphro. Not only these things, Socrates; but, as I said just now, I will, if you like, tell you many other 'things about the gods, which I am sure will amaze you when you hear them.
socrates. I dare say. But you can tell me those things at your leisure some other time. At present try to tell more clearly what I asked you just now. For, my friend, you did not give me sufficient information before, when I asked what holiness was, but you told me that this was holy
21
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6i7T€9, OTl TOVTO TVy^avCC OabOV OV, 0 (TV VVV iroieui, (frdvov erre^itov tw irarpt.
et©Y4>pqn. Kat dXi)0r) ye eXeyov, o) 'Swcpa/res.
2HKPATH2. wI<rco?. aXXa yap, co Ev0v(frpov, Kal aXXa vroXXa elvae oaea.
ET©T4>PDN. Kal yap eaTbv.
2HKPATH2. Me/xinjacu ovv, oti ov tovto aoe bi€KeX6v6p/r)v, ev ti rj Svo pe dedal-ae tow ttoXXwv dalow, aXX’ eKeevo auro to ec&os, w vravra rd oaea oaea eaTev; e<frija0a yap ttov pea Idea ra re avoaea avoaia eevae Kal rd ocrea ocrea' 7) ov pv-qpovevees;
ET0Y4>pnN. '‘Qyojye.
2HKPATH2. Tauri/P TOLWV p€ aVTTjV dlda^OV tt)V Ideav, ti? ttotc ecrTev, eva eZ? ckcIvtjv diroftXe-7ra)v Kal xpiopevos avry jrapadetypare, o pev av toiovtov t), d)v av rj av T) dXXos rt<? Tcparry, </>w oaeov eevae, o 8’ av pr) roeovrov, prf (fro).
ET0Y‘t>pnN. ’AXX’ eZ ovto> /3ovXee, w Sco/c/jare?, Kal ovto) aoe (frpacro).
2DKPATH2. ’AXXa prjv fiovXopal ye.
EY0Y4>PHN. VE(TT4 TolvW TO pev TOt<? 0€Ob<; TTpOC-(freXes oaeov, to Se prf TrpoorfreXes avocreov.
2OKPATH2. IIay/caX&)S, w Ev0u<frpov, Kal co? eyco e^rjTOW diroKplvaaOai crc, ovreo vvv a7re-Kplvto. el pevToe dXrfOes, tovto outtco oeda, aXXa av dyXov on €7re«5i8a^ei?, co? ecrTev aXr)f)r) a Xeyeis.
ET0Y4>PflN. Haw pev ovv.
8.	2HKPATH2. <&epe dij, €7reaKe^(dp€0a, tl Xe-yopev. to pev 0eo<freXes tc Kal o 0eo(freXr]^ av-0po)7ro<i oaeo<;, to 8e 0eopeae<i Kal 6 0eopeai)<;
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which you are now doing, prosecuting your father for murder.
euthyphro. Well, what I said was true, Socrates.
socrates. Perhaps. But, Euthyphro, you say that many other things are holy, do you not ?
euthyphro. Why, so they are.
socrates. Now call to mind that this is not what I asked you, to tell me one or two of the many holy acts, but to tell the essential aspect, by which all holy acts are holy; for you said that all unholy acts were unholy and all holy ones holy by one aspect. Or don’t you remember ?
euthyphro. I remember.
socrates. Tell me then what this aspect is, that I may keep my eye fixed upon it and employ it as a model and, if anything you or anyone else does agrees with it, may say that the act is holy, and if not, that it is unholy.
euthyphro. If you wish me to explain in that way, I will do so.
socrates. I do wish it.
euthyphro. Well then, what is dear to the gods is holy, and what is not dear to them is unholy.
socrates. Excellent, Euthyphro; now you have answered as I asked you to answer. However, whether it is true, I am not yet sure; but you will, of course, show that what you say is true.
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Come then, let us examine our words. The thing and the person that are dear to the gods are holy, and the thing and the person that are hateful to the gods are unholy; and the two are not the same, but the holy and the unholy are the
2.3
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dvocrtos’ ov ravrov 3* eaTbv, aXX.h to evavTtd)-
rarov to otriov t$j avoir itp* ov% ovtws;
Er©T4>pnN. Ov7&) p,ev ovv.
2AKPATH2. Kai ev ye (palveTab elpy a Oat;
ET©T4>pnN. Aoatco, 2) 'Skok pares.*
2HKPATH2. Ovkovv Kal on araabd^ovabv ol Oeol, w QvOvfypov, Kal SbatyepovTab dXXtfXobS Kal fyOpa €<ttIv ev airrocs irpos dXX??Xous, Kal touto eiprjrai;
ETOY'frpnN. Eip^rai yap.
2HKPATH2. ’'E^pap 3e Kal opyas, <0 dptare, rf irepl rlvtov 3ta(f>opd irobel; c53t' 3e <TKoir<op,ev. dp av el 3ba^>epolpbe0a eyto re Kal av irepl dpb6p,ov, dirorepa irXela), r] irepl tovtojv Bia^opd e%0pov^ av ripas iroiot Kal opyl^eadai aXXtfXois, rj eirt Xoybap.ov eXOovres irepl ye raw tolovtwv ra%y av diraXXayetpbev;
ET0T4>pnN. Hdvv ye.
2nKPATH2. Ovkovv Kal irepl rov p,el£ovo<t Kal eXaTTOvo? el Zia<^€polp,eOa, eirl to p,€Tpov eX-Oovtcs Tavy irav<raip,ef)' av Trj<; 3ia<j)0pd^;
ET0T4>pnN. ’'Ectti Taura.
2DKPATH2. Kai eirl ye to icidvat eXOovTes, 6? eycppaL, irepl tov ftapVTepov Te Kal Kovfyoiepov ZiaKpiOeLyev av;
flea? yap ov;
Ilepi tlvos 3e 3ieue^euT€? Kal eirl ilva Kpiatv ov bvvd/xevoi a^iKcaOat fyOpol ye
av dXXrjXoi^ elp-ev Kal opyi^olpLcOa; i'act)’? ov irpo-^eipdv aol eaibv. aXX’ ep.ov Xeyovios (tkottci, eb
ET0T4>PnN.
2X1KPATH2.
1 The manuscripts read Aokm, & 2<LKpartf etp-nrai yap. Schanz brackets this and the preceding line. I follow
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exact opposites of each other. Is not this what we have said ?
euthyphro. Yes, just this.
socrates. And it seems to be correct ?
euthyphro. I think so, Socrates.
socrates. Well then, have we said this also, that the gods, Euthyphro, quarrel and disagree with each other, and that there is enmity between them ?
euthyphro. Yes, we have said that.
socrates. But what things is the disagreement about, which causes enmity and anger ? Let us look at it in this way. If you and I were to disagree about number, for instance, which of two numbers were the greater, would the disagreement about these matters make us enemies and make us angry with each other, or should we not quickly settle it by resorting to arithmetic ?
euthyphro. Of course we should.
socrates. Then, too, if we were to disagree about the relative size of things, we should quickly put an end to the disagreement by measuring ?
EUTHYPHRO. Yes.
socrates. And we should, I suppose, come to terms about relative weights by weighing ?
euthyphro. Of course.
socrates. But about what would a disagreement be, which we could not settle and which would cause us to be enemies and be angry with each other ? Perhaps you cannot give an answer offhand ; but let Hermann in omitting etpijrai ydp, which may have been once a marginal note or may have been copied by mistake from the next words of Euthyphro.
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/ £ > X '	X X Vfr	X x X
race ecm to re oucatov koa, to aoucov kcu fcaKov Kal alaxpbv Kal dyadbv Kal KaKov. apa ov ravra eariv, a>v btevexfievre? Kal ov bvvdpevot eirl iKavrjv xplaiv avrwv eXOetv e^Gpol aXXrfKoc^ ytyvbpeOa, orav yiyvebpeOa, Kal eya) Kal av Kal ol aXXot avOporroi irdvres;
ET0T<M>fiN. ’AXX’ eanv avry rf biacfropd, co Sco-Kpares, Kal irepl rovrcov.
2HKPATH2. Tt 84; ol 0€OL, CO Ev0V</>/JOP, OVK eiirep ri bia<f>epovrac, 8ca ravra bta^epotvr av;
EWTOPflN. HoXX^ dvdyK'r).
E 2Akpath2. Kal rcbv 0e(bv apa, co yevvale Ev-0v<l>pov, aXXot aXXa bucaia Kal dbiKa1 ijyovvrat Kard rbv abv Xoyov, Kal KaXa Kal alaxpa Kal dyaOh, Kal KaKa" ov yap av irov earaala^ov dXX'yXois, el py irepl rovrwv btefyepovro' y ydp;
ET0T4»pnN. 'Op0w; Xeyevs.
2AKPATH2. Ovkovv direp KaXd fjyovvrab eKa-aroi Kal dyaOd Kal bcKaia, ravra Kal <[)iXovaiv, rd be evavrla rovratv piaovaiv;
ET0T4>PQN. Haw y€.
2QKPATH2. Taura 84 ye, co? av (frys, ol pev blKaia rjyovvrai, ol 84 dbtKa' irepl a Kal 8 dp<f)iaflr]Tovvre<; araaidfyval re Kal iroXepovatv dXXtfXov;. apa ov^ ovrco;
ET0T4>PnN. OvtG). e v	a r \
2QKPATH2. Lavr apa, co? eoucev, /uaeirai viro ra>v Getbv Kal (juXeirat, Kal Oeopiaq re Kal 0eo(f)iXrj ravr' av ecr).
EY0Y*PnN. VEoiK€V.
1 Kal &8iKa inserted by Hirchig, followed by Schanz.
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me suggest it. Is it not about right and wrong, and noble and disgraceful, and good and bad? Are not these the questions about which you and I and other people become enemies, when we do become enemies, because we differ about them and cannot reach any satisfactory agreement ?
euthyphro. Yes, Socrates, these are the questions about which we should become enemies.
socrates. And how about the gods, Euthyphro ? If they disagree, would they not disagree about these questions ?
euthyphro. Necessarily.
socrates. Then, my noble Euthyphro, according to what you say, some of the gods too think some things are right or wrong and noble or disgraceful, and good or bad, and others disagree ; for they would not quarrel with each other if they did not disagree about these matters. Is that the case ?
euthyphro. You are right.
socrates. Then the gods in each group love the things which they consider good and right and hate the opposites of these things?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. But you say that the same things are considered right by some of them and wrong by others; and it is because they disagree about these things that they quarrel and wage war with each other. Is not this what you said ?
euthyphro. It is.
socrates. Then, as it seems, the same things are hated and loved by the gods, and the same things would be dear and hateful to the gods.
euthyphro. So it seems.
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SflKPATHS. Kat ocrta apa Kal avocria ra aura av eirp a> TLvOitypov, tovtco r& Xoyw.
ET0T4>PDN. Ktvbvvevei.
9.	SflKPATHS. Ovk apa b rjpoprjv aTreKpivco, w Qavpaaie. ov yap tovto ye ypcoTwv, b1 Tvy%avei Tawrov ov oatov re Kai avocriov o o av veotpiXes ■p, Kai OeopicTes ecrriv, coikcv. ware, a) B Etvdvcfipov, b av vvv irateis tov irarepa KoXafyov, ovbev Oavpaarov, el tovto bpwv Ttp pev Au Trpoac()iXe<; iroteis, r<p Se Kpopco Kai rep Ovpavtp e^Opov, Kat T<p pev 'H<£aicrT<w <f>iXov, Tp Sc f,Hpa e^Opov’ koi ei ti$ aXXos twv 6ewv erepo? erepw SiaipepeTai vrepi avTov, Kai eKeivois KaTa tcl avTa.
ET0Y4’PnN. ’AXX’ olpai, <a ^wKpare^, Trepi ye tovtov to)v Oetov ovbeva erepov cTepa) ^ca<l)epe<T0ai} &><? ov Sei biKfjv bi^ovat ckclvov, 09 av dSlKtos Tiva, aTTOKTetvy.
5HKPATHS. Tl 6e; av0pa>7ra)v, co ^vfivcfapov, rfir) tivo<? r)Kovaa<; dptyiaftrjTOvvTOs, <09 tov db'iKios C aTTOKxelvavTa rj aXXo ab'iKoy; TroiovvTa otlovv ov 8ei biKip/ Sibovat;
ET©r<i>pQN. Ovbev pev ovv iravovTai Tavra aptf)icr(3'pTovvTe<i koi aXXoQi Kal ev 7019 ^iKaaTrf-piois. dbiKovvTes yap rrdpTroXXa, iravTa trot overt Kai Xeyovat cfrevyovTes ttjv Slktjv.
SfiKPATHS. ’H Kai bpoXoyovtrtv, o> ^vOv<^pov, dbiKeiv, Kai opoXoyovvTes opco<; ov 8eiv c^aat <r<j>a<; bibovai biKrjv;
etotophn. Ou8ap,«9 tovto ye.
1 Schanz reads for ft.
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socrates. And then the same things would be both holy and unholy, Euthyphro, according to this statement.
EUTHYPHRO. I SUppOSe SO.
socrates. Then you did not answer my question, my friend. For I did not ask you what is at once holy and unholy; but, judging from your reply, what is dear to the gods is also hateful to the gods. And so, Euthyphro, it would not be surprising if, in punishing your father as you are doing, you were performing an act that is pleasing to Zeus, but hateful to Cronus and Uranus, and pleasing to Hephaestus, but hateful to Hera, and so forth in respect to the other gods, if any disagree with any other about it.
euthyphro. But I think, Socrates, that none of the gods disagrees with any other about this, or holds that he who kills anyone wrongfully ought not to pay the penalty.
socrates. Well, Euthyphro, to return to men, did you ever hear anybody arguing that he who had killed anyone wrongfully, or had done anything else whatever wrongfully, ought not to pay the penalty ?
euthyphro. Why, they are always arguing these points, especially in the law courts. For they do very many wrong things; and then there is nothing they will not do or say, in defending themselves, to avoid the penalty.
socrates. Yes, but do they acknowledge, Euthyphro, that they have done wrong and, although they acknowledge it, nevertheless say that they ought not to pay the penalty?
euthyphro. Oh, no, they don’t do that.
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2QKPATH2. Ovk apa irav ye iroiovai Kal Xeyoval. tovto yap, oipai, ov ToXpcbcn Xeyeiv ovb' D ap<j)icr/3r)Teiv, cos ov^l, e'iirep dBtKoval ye, BoTeov £>Iky)v' aXX’, otpai, ov <f>aaiv dBucetv. t} yap;
EY©Y4>pnN. ’AX?;^^ Xeyeis.
2QKPATH2. Ovk apa eKeivb ye apcftia^yTovaiv, d)<? ov tov aBiKovvra Set StSorat St/ci/p* aXX* eiceivo tacos apcfiiaftijTOVcn, to rts ecrTiv 6 aBuccbv Kal Tt SptOV Kal TTOTe.
EreTOPHN. 'AXr}0fj Xeyezs.1
2HKPATH2. Ovkovv avTii ye TavTa Kal ol 0eol ireirbv0a<riv, eiTrep trracrid^ovtri irepl to>v BiKaloov xal oBlkcov, cos 6 aos Xoyos, Kal ol pev (fraaiv aXXijXovs aBiKeiv, ol Be ov <f>aaiv; cttcI ckeivo ye Brpirov, a> davpdaie, ovBel? ovtc 0eow ovtc E dvOpuiTrwv ToXpa Xeyetv, a)? ov tg> ye dBiKovvri Botcov b(,Kr)v.
Erer^pnN. Nat, tovto pev aXi)0e<; Xeyet?, co ^diKpares, to K€<j>aXaiov.
2HKPATH2. ’AXX’ eKacrrov ye oipai, co Ev#u-<l>pov, tcov Trpay^evTcov ap^ia^rjTOvaiv ol dp^>icr-/3rprovvTe<;, Kai dv0po),7roL Kal 0eoi, eitrep dpcfna-/Srprovatv 0eol‘ Tvpa^ed)^ tivos irepi Bia^epbpevoi ol pev SiKaicos cfraalv avTrjv ireTTpa^ai, ol Se aBiKW dp ovx ovtw;
ET©T4>pnN. II dvv ye.
10.	2DKPATH2. ’'Itft VVV, d) (f)lXe J&V0V(f>pOV, 9 BlBa^ov Kal epe, tva ao<f)(OTepo<; yevcopai, tI aoi TeKprjpibv ecrrtv, a>s TrdvTes 0eol yyovvrai eKeivov dBiKws Te0ravai, os av 0r)Tev(ov avBpo-
1 oOk ipa . . . 'AA.^fl’i a<7«j bracketed by Schanz following SchenkL
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socrates. Then there is something they do not do and say. For they do not, I fancy, dare to say and argue that, if they have really done wrong, they ought not to pay the penalty ; but, I think, they say they have not done wrong; do they not ?
euthvphro. You are right.
socrates. Then they do not argue this point, that the wrongdoer must not pay the penalty; but perhaps they argue about this, who is a wrongdoer, and what he did, and when.
euthvphro. That is true.
socrates. Then is not the same thing true of the gods, if they quarrel about right and wrong, as you say, and some say others have done wrong, and some say they have not ? For surely, my friend, no one, either of gods or men, has the face to say that he who does wrong ought not to pay the penalty.
euthyphro. Yes, you are right about this, Socrates, in the main.
socrates. But I think, Euthyphro, those who dispute, both men and gods, if the gods do dispute, dispute about each separate act. When they differ with one another about any act, some say it was right and others that it was wrong. Is it not so ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Come now, my dear Euthyphro, inform me, that I may be made wiser, what proof you have that all the gods think that the man lost his life wrongfully, who, when he was a servant, committed
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(frovos yevbpevos, £vvbe0els vrrb tov SecnroTOv rov d7ro0avbvros, <}>0da7] reXevrr)aas bid rd beapd, rrpiv rbv ^vvbj)aavra rrapd twp e’^y^rtov rrepl avrov rrv0ea0at, rl irotetv, Kat vrrep rov rocovrov brj 6p0<bs e^ei erre^tevai kcll erri-aKT)rrrea0ac <f>6vov rbv vlbv rd) rrarpl' Wc, rrepl rovrwv rretpdi rl poi craves evbel£aa0ai, «5<? B rravros paXXov rrdvres 0eot Tjyovvrat 6p0a)S
€^€4P ravrvjv rrjv rrpa^cv' Kav pot iKavdtS evbel^y, eyKcopialpov ae errt crotyl a ovberrore rravaopac.
EY0Y4>phn. AXX’ cacos ovk bXlyov epyov earlv, d) ^.djKpares’ errel rrdvv ye aatycos e^oipt av errtbet^al aot.
S£1KPATH2. NLavdavoi’ orc aot boKO) row bi-
Kaarcbv bvapa0earepos eivar eiret eKeivois ye evbei^ei bfjXov on, d>s abucd re ear tv Kat ot 0eol drravres ra rotavra picrovcnv.
EY0Y4-PQN. Haw ye aa^oss, d> ^oiKpares, edv rrep aKovcoal ye pov Xeyovros.
11.	sqkpaths. ’AXX’ aKOvaovrat, edv rrep ev boKrjs Xeyetv. robe be trov evevorpra dpa Xeyovros, xat rrpbs epavrbv aKorro)' el o n pdXtard pe Hv0v(f>pti)v bibd^etev, co<? ot 0eot drravres rbv rocovrov 0dvarov rjyovvrai dbtKov eivai, rl paXXov eyd pepa0j]Ka rrap ^v0v(})povos, rl rror ear tv rb oaiov re Kal rb dvbaiov; Oeoptaes pev yap rovro to epyov, ms eoiKev, eirj av' aXXa yap ov rovrtp e<J>dvT) aprt dtptapeva rb oaiov Kal prp rb yap 0eoptaes bv Kat 0eo(f)iX€S tydinp (bare rovrov deft It)pl ae, co £iv0v(f>pov el ftovXet, rravres avrb T)yela0(ov 0eol dbtKov Kal rravres ptaovvnov. aXX’ dpa rovro vvv erravop0d>pe0a ev rd> Xbyo>,
EUTHYPHRO
a murder, was bound by the master of the man he killed, and died as a result of his bonds before the master who had bound him found out from the advisers what he ought to do with him, and that it is right on account of such a man for a son to proceed against his father and accuse him of murder. Come, try to show me clearly about this, that the gods surely believe that this conduct is right; and if you show it to my satisfaction, I will glorify your wisdom as long as I live.
euthyphro. But perhaps this is no small task, Socrates ; though I could show you quite clearly.
socrates. I understand; it is because you think I am slower to understand than the judges; since it is plain that you will show them that such acts are wrong and that all the gods hate them.
euthyphro. Quite clearly, Socrates; that is, if they listen to me.
socrates. They will listen, if they find that you are a good speaker. But this occurred to me while you were talking, and I said to myself: “ If Euthyphro should prove to me no matter how clearly that all the gods think such a death is wrongful, what have I learned from Euthyphro about the question, what is holiness and what is unholiness ? For this act would, as it seems, be hateful to the gods; but we saw just now that holiness and its opposite are not defined in this way; for we saw that what is hateful to the gods is also dear to them; and so I let you off any discussion of this point, Euthyphro. If you like, all the gods may think it wrong and may hate it. But shall we now emend our definition and
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co? o p,ev av iravr&i ol 0eol pua&aiv, dvbatbv eariv, o S’ av <f>iX&aiv, oaiov' b 8’ av oi pev <f>iX(baiv, ol be puaatatv, ovbeTepa tj ap^oTepa; ap ovtcd fiovXei ijpiv d>pla0ai vvv irepl tov oaiov Kal tov avoalov;
ET0Y4»pnN. T/ yap KioXvei, & 'ZdvcpaTes;
2DKPATH2. Ovbev epe ye, a> Rv0v<j)pov, aXXa av 8r) to abv aKoirei, el tovto viro0epevo<; ovtw paara pe bibdl;€i<; o vireaxov.
E ET0T4»PfiN. ’AXX1 eycoye (j>airiv av tovto elvat to oaiov, b av iravTes ol 0eol (f>iX(baiv, Kal to evavTiov, o av irdvret; 0eol p,iad>aiv, avbaiov.
2AKPATHS. Ovkovv eTriaKoirtbp^v av tovto, to Etv0v<l)pov, el KaX&<; Xeyerai, •q eojptev Kal ovtco ijpojv Te avTtbv dTrobex<bp‘e0a Kal to>v dXXcov, edv pbvov (j>y tI<: ti exetv ovtcd, ^vyx^povvTe<i ex^iv; vj aKCirreov, tI Xeyei b Xeywv;
ET0T«pnN. 'Sdceirreov' olpcai pevToi eytoye tovto vvvl KaXta; XeyeaOac.
12.	sokpaths. Tap^’, u>ya0e, (HeXTiov elab-10 pe0a, evvbrjaov yap to Totovbe. dpa to oaiov, oti oaibv eaTiv, faXelrai virb tS>v 0e&v, t) oti (fnXeiTai, oaibv eaTiv;
ET0T*PflN. Ovk otS’ o ri Xeyeis, & 'ZdtKpaTes.
SHKPATH2. *AXX* eyb) ireipaaopiat aa<f>eaTepov (frpdaai. Xeyopjev ti (fyepop^vov Kal <f>epov Kal dybpevov Kal dyov koi bpd>p£vov Kai op&v. Kal irdvTa to, Toiavaa pavQdveis oti eTepa aXXqXtov eaTl Kal y eTepa;
ET0T4>pnN. ’'Eyoiye poi 8ok<o p,av0dveiv.
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say that whatever all the gods hate is unholy and whatever they all love is holy, and what some love and others hate is neither or both ? Do you wish this now to be our definition of holiness and unholiness ?
euthyphro. What is to hinder, Socrates ?
socrates. Nothing, so far as I am concerned, Euthyphro, but consider your own position, whether by adopting this definition you will most easily teach me what you promised.
euthyphro. Well, I should say that what all the gods love is holy and, on the other hand, what they all hate is unholy.
socrates. Then shall we examine this again, Euthyphro, to see if it is correct, or shall we let it go and accept our own statement, and those of others, agreeing that it is so, if anyone merely says that it is ? Or ought we to inquire into the correctness of the statement ?
euthyphro. We ought to inquire. However, I think this is now correct.
socrates. We shall soon know more about this, my friend. Just consider this question:—Is that which is holy loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it holy because it is loved by the gods ?
euthyphro. I don’t know what you mean, Socrates.
socrates. Then I will try to speak more clearly. We speak of being carried and of carrying, of being led and of leading, of being seen and of seeing; and you understand—do you not?—that in all such expressions the two parts differ one from the other in meaning, and how they differ.
euthyphro. I think I understand.
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20KPATH2. OvKOVV KOI <f)lX0Vfi,€V0V Tt etTTlV Kai T0VT0V €T€pOV TO (j>lXoVV;
et©T4>pp.n. II<ys yap ov;
B 2HKPATH2. A€76 8?j pOl, TTOTCpOV TO (frepopCVOV, 8ioti <f)€p€Tai, <f>epbpevbv eariv, rj 81 dXXo ti;
ET0T4>PON. Ovk} dXXa 3ta TOVTO.
2nKPATH2. Kai. to ayopievov 8??, 8ioti dyerai, koi to bpcbpevov, 8loti bparai;
EY0Y4>pnN. Haw ye.
2HKPATH2. Ovk apa 8ioti bpcbpevbv ye ecrriv, 8id tovto bparai, aXXa to euavTiov 8ioti bparai, 8th tovto opcbpevov ov8e 8i6ti dybpevbv ecrTiv, 81a tovto dyerai, dXXa 8ioti dyerac, 8id tovto dybpievov' ov8e Sioti <[>€pbp.evov, <f>ep€Tai, dXXa 8ioti </)€p€Tai, (f)€pbp,evov. apa KaTa^yXov, w C Ev0v(f>pov, o ftovXop.ai Xeyeiv; fiovXopai 8e To8e, otl, ei ti yiyverat rj tl rraa^ei, ov\ oti yiyvopevov earl, yiyvcTat, aXX* oti ylyverai, yiyvopievov €(TTiv‘ ov8’ oti rraayov etrTL, rracr^ei, aXX’ oti irdcryei, irda^ov eo’Ttv t; ov ^vy^wpeis ovtio;
ET©Y4>pnN. ''Eytoye.
2HKPATH2. Ovkovv Kai to <f>iXovp,evov r; yiyvb-r f y	*	/	< •
pevov ti eerriv 17 Traa^ov ti vtto tov;
ET0Y4»pnN. Haw ye.
2OKPATH2. Kat TOVTO apa OVTO)<?
tA irpoTepa' ov^ oti ^ikovpevbv e<rrtv, (friXeiTai vtto d)v (friXeiTai, aXX* oti (fiiXeiTai, <f>iXovpevov;
EY0Y<t»pnN. 'AvayKi).
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socrates. Then, too, we conceive of a thing being loved and of a thing loving, and the two are different ?
EUTHYPHRO. Of COUrSC.
socrates. Now tell me, is a thing which is carried a carried thing because one carries it, or for some other reason ?
euthyphro. No, for that reason.
socrates. And a thing which is led is led because one leads it, and a thing which is seen is so because one sees it ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Then one does not see it because it is a seen thing, but, on the contrary, it is a seen thing because one sees it; and one does not lead it because it is a led thing, but it is a led thing because one leads it; and one does not carry it because it is a carried thing, but it is a carried thing because one carries it. Is it clear, Euthyphro, what I am trying to say ? I am trying to say this, that if anything becomes or undergoes, it does not become because it is in a state of becoming, but it is in a state of becoming because it becomes, md it does not undergo-because it is a thing which undergoes, but because it undergoes it is a thing which undergoes; or do you not agree to this ?
euthyphro. I agree.
socrates. Is not that which is beloved a thing which is either becoming or undergoing something ?
euthyphro Certainly.
socrates. And is this case like the former ones: those who love it do not love it because it is a beloved thing, but it is a beloved thing because they love it?
euthyphro. Obviously.
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2OKPATH2. Ti bt] ouv Xeyopev irepl tov oaiov, D co l&v0v<j)pov; dXXo ti cfriXeiTai vtto Oewv TravTtov, cos 6 aos X0709;
EYer^pnN. Nai.
2AKPATH2. ’Apa bld TOUTO, OTl OaiOV CaXlV, T) bi aXXo ti;
Erer^PfiN. Ovk, aXXa bid tovto.
2QKPATH2. △lOTl dpa OatOV 60TLV, tfllXeiTai, dXX’ ov^ 0T1 cfnXeiTai, bid, tovto oaiov eanv;
ET0T<t>pnN. ‘'Eoizcev.
2HKPATH2. ’AXXa pev brj bcoTt ye (piXeixai vtto
Oecbv, fytXovpevbv eaTi Kal OeofyiXes to OeotJuXb:.1 E EY0Y<*>PflN. Ileus yap ov;
2AKPATH2. Ol/K dpa TO 0eO(f>lX€^ OaiOV laTlV, CO ^vOvcfipov, ovbe to oaiov deoc/nXe1;, co? av Xeyets, aXX’ €T€pov TOVTO TOVTOV.
ETer4>pnN. II(hs bij, o> ^(t>KpaT€<;;
2DKPATH2. ^Oti bpoXoyovpiev to pev batov bid tovto <f>iX€ia$ai, on oaiov eanv, aXX’ ov bioTi (^iXeiTai, oaiov eivar y yap;
ET0T4>PnN. Nai.
13.	2DKPATH2. To be ye 0eo<l)iXb<; oti (ftiXetTai vtto Oetbv, avTtp TovTtp t& (f>iXeia0ai 0eo<f)iX€<; elvait aK>d ov^ oti Oeo<l)iXe<;} bid tovto (piXeiadai.
ETer<t>PflN. yAXij0i] Xeyeis.
2AKPATH2. ’AXX* ei ye TavTov r)V, co <j>lXe ^vdvifjpov, to 6eo(j)iXe<; /cat to oaiov, el pev bid to 11 oaiov elvai e<f)iXeiTO to oaiov, /cal bid to Oeocf/iXv; elvai €<}>iXeiTO av to OeocjuXes, el be bid to ij/iXei-aOai vtto Oecbv to Geo^iXes 0eo<j>iXe<? qv, Kal to
’ rl efo<pi\f$ added by Schanz following Bast.
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socrates. Now what do you say about that which is holy, Euthyphro ? It is loved by all the gods, is it not, according to what you said ?
EUTHYPHRO. YeS.
socrates. For this reason, because it is holy, or for some other reason?
euthyphro. No, for this reason.
socrates. It is loved because it is holy, not holy because it is loved ?
euthyphro. I think so.
socrates. But that which is dear to the gods is dear to them and beloved by them because they love it.
euthyphro. Of course.
socrates. Then that which is dear to the gods and that which is holy are not identical, but differ one from the other.
euthyphro. How so, Socrates ?
socrates. Because we are agreed that the holy is loved because it is holy and that it is not holy because it is loved; are we not ?
euthyphro. Yes.
socrates. But we are agreed that what is dear to the gods is dear to them because they love it, that is, by reason of this love, not that they love it because it is dear.
euthyphro. Very true.
socrates. But if that which is dear to the gods and that which is holy were identical, my dear Euthyphro, then if the holy were loved because it is holy, that which is dear to the gods would be loved because it is dear, and if that which is dear to the gods is dear because it is loved, then that which is holy would be holy because
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oaiov &v Bia to tyiXeiaOai oaiov yv* vvv Be opas, ori €vavTt,(i)<; e)(erov, <09 TravraTraacv erepw ovre dXXyXiov, to pev yap, oti <j>iXeiTai, eaTiv oiov <j>iXeiaOai’ to 8’ oti ecrr'iv oiov (friXetaOai, Bia tovto ifriXeiTai. koi KivBvveveut, to ^vdv^pov, eptaTiopevo's to oaiov, 6 ti ttot eaTiv, Tyv pev ovatav pot avTOv ov jSovXeaflai ByXtbaai, irdOos Be n irepi ainov Xeyeiv, 0 ti TreirovOe tovto to B oaiov, (^tXeiaOai vtto Trdvrojv 0eo3V 0 ti Be ov, ovttco eiTres. el ovv aoi (jdXov, py pe aTTOKpvtyr), dXXd TrdXiv eiTre e£ apxffi, ti ttotc ov to oaiov eire (friXeiTai vtto Oetov eire oTtBy Trdffxet,t °v y^P Trept tovtov Btoia oped a- aXX’ elire TrpoOvpti)<;, ri eaTiv to Te ocriov Kai to dvoaiov;
ET0T4>pnN. ’AXX’, « Sco/cpaTes, ovk exco eycoye, </	„ A ~	/	/	t "
O7ro)9 <roi eiTTO) 0 voa). Trepiepx^Tai yap tto)? ypiv del o av irpoGiapeGa, koX ovk edeXei peveiv ottov av IBpvawpeOa ai)TO.
2X1KPATH2. Tov ypeTepov vrpoyovov, w Eu/?v-C <f)pov, eoiKev eivai tXaiBdXov rd vtto crov Xeyopeva.
Kai el pev avTa eyd eXeyov Kai eridepyv, icrajs av pe €jre<TK(0TrTe<;, &>? apa Kai epoi KaTa Tyv eKelvov ^vyyeveiav Ta ev tois Xoyois epya aTroBt-Bpda Kei Kal ovk eBeXei peveiv ottov av rts avra 0y‘ vvv Be—aai yap at virodeaeis elalv' dXXov By twos Bei aKtbppaTos, ov yap eOeXovat aoi peveiv, a>9 Kai avTtp aoi Bokci.
EYer^PHN. ’E/zot Se BoKei ax^Bov ti tov avrov
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it is loved; but now you see that the opposite is the case, showing that the two are entirely different from each other. For the one becomes lovable from the fact that it is loved, whereas the other is loved because it is in itself lovable. And, Euthyphro, it seems that when you were asked what holiness is you were unwilling to make plain its essence, but you mentioned something that has happened to this holiness, namely, that it is loved by the gods. But you did not tell as yet what it really is. So, if you please, do not hide it from me, but begin over again and tell me what holiness is, no matter whether it is loved by the gods or anything else happens to it; for we shall not quarrel about that. But tell me frankly, What is holiness, and what is unholiness ?
euthyphro. But, Socrates, I do not know how to say what I mean. For whatever statement we advance, somehow or other it moves about and won’t stay where we put it.
socrates. Your statements, Euthyphro, are like works of my 1 ancestor Daedalus, and if I were the one who made or advanced them, you might laugh at me and say that on account of my relationship to him my works in words run away and won’t stay where they are put. But now—well, the statements are yours ; so some other jest is demanded ; for they won’t stay fixed, as you yourself see.
euthyphro. I think the jest does very well as it
1 Socrates was the son of a sculptor and was himself educated to be a sculptor. This is doubtless the reason for his reference to Daedalus as an ancestor. Daedalus was a half mythical personage whose statues were said to have been so lifelike that they moved their eyes and walked about.
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aKiopparos, S> 'S.dyxpares, ZeiaSai rd Xeyop^va' D rb yap rrepuevai tovtois 1 rovro xai py peveiv ev rtp avr& ovk eyay el pi 6 evridels, aXXd av poi Zoxeis o AaibaXos' errei epov ye h>exa epevev av ravra ovtojs.
2AKPATH2. KivZvvevco dpa, Sy eraipe, exelvov rov avZpbs Zeivbrepos yeyovevai ryv rexpyv to-aovrep, oaqy 6 pev rd avrov pova erroiei ov pevovra, eyay de rrpos rots epavrov, co? eoixe, tcai E ra aXXorpia. xai byra rovro poi rys re^vys earl Kop^orarov, on axayv eipi aotfyos. efiov-Xop^v yap av poi rovs Xoyovs peveiv Kai ax ivyrays cbpvaQai paXXov y rrpbs ry AatbdXov aotpia rd TavraXov -^pypara yeveadai. xai rovrayv pev a^yv eiretby 8e poi Voxels crv rpvc/ydv, avrbs aot gvpTrpodvpyaopai* orrays av pe Sibdgys rrept rov oaiov. xai py irpoairoxapys. t8e yap, et ovx dvayxaibv aot Soxei Slxaiov eivai rrav to oaiov.
ETer^PHN. '’T&poiye.
2HKPATH2. ’Ap’ ovv xai rrav rb SiKaiov oaiov, 12 y to pev oaiov rrav Zucatav, rb Ze Zixatov ov rrav oaiov, aXXa to pev avrov oaiov, to Ze n Kai aXXo;
ET0T4>pnN. Ov% err opal, ay Sayxpares, tois Xeyopevois.
2BKPATH2. Kal pyv vedyrepbs ye pov el ovk eXarrovt y oato aoifydyrepos’ dXX, b Xeyay, rpvtjyas vrrb rrXovrov rys aocjyias- aXX, co paKapte,
> tovtois is bracketed by Schanz following Stallbaum.
B (v/4irpo0v/x‘^<ro^iat the manuscripts. Schanz follows Hermann in omitting 3e7£<u.
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is ; for I am not the one who makes these statements move about and not stay in the same place, but you are the Daedalus; for they would have stayed, so far as I am concerned.
socrates. Apparently then, my friend, I am a more clever artist than Daedalus, inasmuch as he made only his own works move, whereas I, as it seems, give motion to the works of others as well as to my own. And the most exquisite thing about my art is that I am clever against my will; for I would rather have my words stay fixed and stable than possess the wisdom of Daedalus and the wealth of Tantalus besides. But enough of this. Since you seem to be indolent, I will aid you myself, so that you may instruct me about holiness. And do not give it up beforehand. Just see whether you do not think that everything that is holy is right.
EUTHYPHRO. I do.
socrates. But is everything that is right also holy ? Or is all which is holy right, and not all which is right holy, but part of it holy and part something else ?
euthyphro. I can’t follow you, Socrates.
socrates. And yet you are as much younger than I as you are wiser ; but, as I said, you are indolent on account of your wealth of wisdom. But exert
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^vvTeive oavTov' Kai yap ouSe ^oXcttov Kara-vor/crat o Xeyco. Xeyo> yap br; to evavTiov t; o iroirprifi eTroirjaev o TroirjaaT
Zfjva 3e tov 0' ep^avra, Kai os rabe vravT efivTevcrev,
B ovk e0eXei<; elireiv* iva yap beos, ev0a Kal aibcbs. eyb) ovv tovtw bia^epopat ttovtjt^. eiiroa aoi otctj;
ETQT^PAN. Haw 7€.
SAKPATHS. Ov boKei poi eivai, 'iva Seos, ev0a Kal aibcbs. iroXXol yap pot boKovcri Kal vbaovs Kal irevias Kal aXXa vroXXa TOiavTa SeS<ores bebtevai pev, aibeia0ai be pybev TavTa a bebiatriv. ov Kal <rol boKei;
ET0T<t>pnN. Tlaw ye.
SAKPATHS. ’AXX* 'iva ye aiba>s, ev0a Kal beos eivar errel ccttiv octtcs aiboupevbs ti irpaypa Kal C ata^vro/iews ov Tre^b^Tai re Kal beboucev apa bb%av irovTjpias;
ET0T4>PAN. &eboiK€ pev OVV.
SAkpaths. Ovk ap' 6p0cb<; e\ei Xeyeiv iva yap beos, ev0a Kal aibavr aXX* 'iva pev albcbs, ev0a Kal beog, ov pevToi iva ye beo<j, TravTaxov aibax;. eirl TrXeov yap, otpai, beos albovs' pbpiov yap atS&JS Seovs, (barrep api0pov irepi/rTov, cboTe ov^ iva irep api0pbs, ev0a Kal irepiTTov, iva be irepiTTov, ev0a Kal api0pb<;. errei yap ttov vvv ye;
et0Y4>pan. Ilayv ye.
2AKPATHS. To toiovtov Toivvv Kal eKei Xeycov Tjpcbrwv, apa iva biKatov, ev0a Kal oaiov, tj iva D pev bcriov, ev0a Kal biKaiov, iva 3e biKatov, ov
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yourself, my friend; for it is not hard to understand what I mean. What I mean is the opposite of what the poet1 said, who wrote : " Zeus the creator, him who made all things, thou wilt not name; for where fear is, there also is reverence.” Now I disagree with the poet. Shall 1 tell you how ?
euthyphro. By all means.
socrates. It does not seem to me true that where fear is, there also is j everence; for many who fear diseases and poverty and other such things seem to me to fear, but not to reverence at all these things which they fear. Don’t you think so, too ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. But I think that where reverence is, there also is fear; for does not everyone who has a feeling of reverence and shame about any act also dread and fear the reputation for wickedness ?
euthyphro. Yes, he does fear.
socrates. Then it is not correct to say “ where fear is, there also is reverence.” On the contrary, where reverence is, there also is fear; but reverence is not everywhere where fear is, since, as I think, fear is more comprehensive than reverence; for reverence is a part of fear, just as the odd is a part of number, so that it is not true that where number is, there also is the odd, but that where the odd is, there also is number. Perhaps you follow me now ?
euthyphro. Perfectly.
socrates. It was something of this sort that I meant before, when I asked whether where the right is, there also is holiness, or where holiness is,
1	Stasinus, author of the “Cypria” (Fragm. 20, ed. Kinkel).
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iravTaXpv oatov' poptov yap tov btKaiov to oatov. ovto) <j>(bpev $ aXXcos aot boKet;
ET0T4>pnN. Ooxr, aXX’ ovto). ifraivei yap pot 6p0a>s Xeyetv.
14.	2HKPATH2. "Opa 8tj to pera tovto. el yelp pepos to oatov tov SiKaiov, Set brj ypas, d>s eoucev, e^evpetv to ttoiov pepos av eti] tov bucalov to oatov. el pev ovv av pe rjpwTas Tt tmv vvv olov ttoiov pepos early dptOpov to apriov Kal tls wv Tvy^avet ovtos 6 aptdpbs, cittov dv, oti os av prj aKaXyvbs ft, aXX’ laoaKeXijs' y ov boKei aoi;
ETST^PHN. ’'E/XOtye.
E 2DKPATHS. Het/Jw 3^ Kal av epe ovto) Stbagat, to ttoiov pepos tov bttcalov oatov eaTtv, iva Kat MeX^T&j Xeytopev pi^Ketf rjpds dSucetv pySe dae-fietas ypdfyeaOat, d>s tKav&s ifoi) rrapct aov pepa-OrjKOTas Ta tc evaefirj Kat data Kat Ta prj.
ET0T4>PnN. Tovto Toivvv epotyc doKCl, (d KpaTes, to pepos tov dtKatov etvat euae/3es re Kal oatov, to Trept ttjv tcov Oedtv Oepairetav' to be TTCpl TT)V TWV dvf)pdiTTCOV TO XOITTOV ClVat TOV bixatov pepos.
15.	2GKPATHS. Kal KaXws ye pot, w Ev0v-13 (j>pov, (fraivet Xeyetv aXXA apuepov tivos sti evbe^s elpt. ttjv yap (lepaTretav ovtto) ^vvtrjpt yvTtva bvopanels, ov yap ttov Xeyets ye, otal irep Kal al 'trept Ta aXXa GepaTretal elatv, TOiavTyv Kal Trepl OeovS' Xeyopev yap ttov—dtov ^>apev, iTTTTOvs ov Tvas CTTiaTaTat OepaTreveiv, aXXa 6 I'TwriKOS’ y yap;
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there also is the right; but holiness is not everywhere where the right is, for holiness is a part of the right. Do we agree to this, or do you dissent ?
euthyphro. No, I agree; for I think the statement is correct.
socrates. Now observe the next point. If holiness is a part of the right, we must, apparently, find out what part of the right holiness is. Now if you asked me about one of the things I just mentioned, as, for example, what part of number the even was, and what kind of a number it was I should say, “that which is not indivisible by two, but divisible by two ” ; or don’t you agree ?
euthyphro. I agree.
socrates. Now try in your turn to teach me what part of the right holiness is, that I may tell Meletus not to wrong me any more or bring suits against me for impiety, since I have now-been duly instructed by you about what is, and what is not, pious and holy.
euthyphro. This then is my opinion, Socrates, that the part of the right which has to do with attention to the gods constitutes piety and holiness, and that the remaining part of the right is that which has to do with the service of men.
socrates. I think you are correct, Euthyphro; but there is one little point about which I still want information, for 1 do not yet understand what you mean by “attention.” 1 don’t suppose you mean the same kind of attention to the gods which is paid to other things. We say, for example, that not everyone knows how to attend to horses, but only he who is skilled in horsemanship, do we not?
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ET0T4»PflN. Haw ye.
2AKPATH2. *H ydp 7T0V ITTTTl/C^ LTTTTtOV 0€pa-Treta.
ET0T<bPnN. Nat.
SOKPATH2. Ou8e ye Kvvas; 7ra<? eiricTaTai Oepa-irevetv, dXXa 6 KwriyeTLKos*
EYerwnN. Ovtoj.
2HKPATH2. *H yap TTOV KVVTjyCTlKT) KWO)V Oepaireia.
B EY0Y4>PHN. Nau
zshkpaths. 'H 8e ^orjXariKT] flowv.
EY0T<i>PnN. Tidw 76.
2hkpath2. rH 8e by oatoTiy^j T€ xal evcr^eca Oeow, d) Hv0v<j)pov; ovtq) Xeyecs;
Erer+PON. ’'Eycwyc.
SDKPATHS. Ovkovv OepaTreia ye Traaa ravrov ^laTrpdrrerai; oiov roiovSe* ctt dyaGip rivl eart Kal dxjieXeLa tov Bepairevo^evov, titrirep opa<; %>r), OTI oi ITrTTOL VTTO T»)<? ITTTTlKrj^ 0€pa7T ev6p.€VOl d>(f>e\ovvTat Kal fteXrlov1; ytyvovrai,* y ov 8o-Koval (Tol;
ETOTOPON. *E/4OC76.
2XIKPATHS. Kal oi Kvves ye ttov vtto kwij-C yertKri^, Kal oi /36es vtto rrj<? ^O7]XaTiKfj<j, Kal TaXXa Travra djaavrcov rf eirl fiKafirj diet tov Oepairevopevov ttjv Oepavreiav eivai;
EY©Y4>pnN. Ma Af ovk eywye.
2DKPATH2. ’AXX’ ctt* to^eXeia;
EYer<i>pnN. IIak 8’ ov;
2DKPATH2. ’H ovv Kal 7) oaiQTT)^ OepaTTcia ovaa Oewv axbekeia re can Oeow Kal ffeXTiovs tovs Qeovs
EUTHYPHRO
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Then horsemanship is the art of attending to horses ?
EUTHYPHRO. YeS.
socrates. And not everyone knows how to attend to dogs, but only the huntsman ?
euthyphro. That is so.
socrates. Then the huntsman’s art is the art of attending to dogs ?
EUTHYPHRO. YeS.
socrates. And the oxherd’s art is that of attending to oxen ?
euthyphro. Certainly.’
socrates. And holiness and piety is the art of attending to the gods? Is that what you mean, Euthyphro ?
euthyphro. Yes.
socrates. Now does attention always aim to accomplish the same end? I mean something like this: It aims at some good or benefit to the one to whom it is given, as you see that horses, when attended to by the horseman’s art are benefited and made better ; or don’t you think so ?
euthyphro. Yes, I do.
socrates. And dogs are benefited by the huntsman’s art and oxen by the oxherd’s and everything else in the same way ? Or do you think care and attention are ever meant for the injury of that which is cared for ?
euthyphro. No, by Zeus, I do not.
socrates. But for its benefit ?
euthyphro. Of course.
socrates. Then holiness, since it is the art of attending to the gods, is a benefit to the gods, and
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TTOtei; Kai <rv tovto ^vy^wpqaats dv, co? eTreibdv Ti ocriov Trotps, /ScXtIw nva to)v 0ecbv aTrepyd^et;
ET0T*PHN. Ma At* ovk eywye.
2HKPATH2. Ov3e yap eyco, d) J^v0v(f>pov, olpal ae tovto Xeyetv* ttoXXou /cat Sea)’ aXXa tovtov 8q D eveKa kol dvqpbpqv, TLva ttotc Xeyoisiqv 0epairetav Ttov 0etbv, ov% qyovpevbs ae TOtavTqv Xeyeiv.
et0T4>phn. Kat bpOias ye, co l^diKpaTes' ov yap TotavTqv Xeyco.
2HKPATH2. Ecey aXXa Tt? 8q 0ed)v 0epairela etq dv q btnoTqs’,
EY©T4>pnN. *Ht7rep, co iZdiKpaTes, ol ZovXol tov? SecrTroTas OepairevovcFLv.
snKPATHS. Maptfapctr virqpeTtKr) ti<; dv, co? eotKev, e'iq Oeots.
EYOY^PflN. Ilavv pev o&v.
16.	snKPATHS. vE%et<? ovv elireLv, q laTpoU vTrqpeTiKq els t'ivo<; epyov direpyaaiav Tvy^dvet ovaa v7rqp€TiKq; ovk els vyteia^ otei;
ET0T4>PftN. ’'Eycoye.
SHKPATH2. Tt 3e; 7} vavirqyo'i^ virqpeTiKq et<? h repo? epyov atrepyaaiav VTrqpeTiKq earcv;
ET0Ti>pnN. A^Xop oti, d) 'ZdiKpares, cls ttXolov.
2HKPATH2. Kat q olKoZopois ye ttov et’s olKias;
ET0T4>PnN. Nat.
2HKPATH2. Et7T€ bq, d) dpi(TT€' q 8e 0eOL<i VTTq-perLKq els tlvos epyov aTrepyaalav vTrqpeTtKq av eiq; Bqkov yap oti av olada, eiret,&qirep Ta ye 0eia KaWicFTa ye (firjs elbevai avdpdirwv.
ET0r$PflN. Kat dXqOq ye Xeyco, d> ^dnKpares.
2AKPATH2. Et’vre bq irpbs bios, Tt ttotc ecrriv 5°
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makes them better? And you would agree that when you do a holy or pious act you are making one of the gods better ?
euthyphro. No, by Zeus, not I.
socrates. Nor do I, Euthyphro, think that is what you meant. Far from it. But I asked what you meant by "attention to the gods” just because 1 did not think you meant anything like that.
euthyphro. You are right, Socrates ; that is not what I mean.
socrates. Well, what kind of attention to the gods is holiness ?
euthyphro. The kind, Socrates, that servants pay to their masters.
socrates. I understand. It is, you mean, a kind of service to the gods ?
euthyphro. Exactly.
socrates. Now can you tell me what result the art that serves the physician serves to produce ? Is it not health ?
euthyphro. Yes.
socrates. Well then; what is it which the art that serves shipbuilders serves to produce ?
euthyphro. Evidently, Socrates, a ship.
socrates. And that which serves housebuilders serves to build a house ?
euthyphro. Yes.
socrates. Then tell me, my friend ; what would the art which serves the gods serve to accomplish ? For it is evident that you know, since you say you know more than any other man about matters which have to do with the gods.
euthyphro. And what I say is true, Socrates.
socrates. Then, in the name of Zeus, tell me,
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ixeivo to ndyKaXov epyov, b oi Oeol airepyd^ovTai rp-iiv vTrrjperai,^ ^pdapevoi;
EY0Y<t>PHN. IloXXa Kal KaXa, 2) ^coKpares.
2AKPATH2. Kai yap oi arpaTrjyoi, w (friXe' dXX’ op-cos to K€(f>dXaiov aiiTcbv pa8(,(i)<; av clttois, otl vltcrpt ev too TToXe/zw aTrepya^ovrar rj ov;
EY0Y4>PflN. II co? S’ ov;
2DKPATH2. IloXXd 3e 7’, dlpaL, Kal KaXa Kal ol yewpyoi' aXX opcos to KetyaXaiov avTtbv eanv TTjS direpyaaias rj e/c tj/s yfy; rpo^rj.
ET0T4>PfiN. HaVV yc.
snKPATHS. Ti 8e btj; rd)v ttoXXwp Kal KaXfov, a ol 0eol aTrepyd^ovraL, tl to Ke^dXatov €<ttl tI)<; epyaaias;
ET0T4>PQN. Kal bxlyov (TOL TTpOTepoV CLTTOV, CO Sco/cpaTes, otl arXeiovo? epyov €<ttlv dupijSw^ iravTa TavTa a><; e%ei paOeiv t68c pevTOt aot a7rXa)<s Xeyco, otl eav pev Kc^aptapeva tcs ^'rrlaTrfTai tois 0eoL<; Xeyetv tc Kal TTpaTTCLV ev^bpevbs Te Kal Ovcov, TavT ccttl Ta oaca, Kal croj^ec Ta TOtavTa too? T€ Lilovs OIKOVS Kal T^ KOLVa TWV TToXctOV Ta 3’ evavTLa tcov KeyapLcrpevatv dac^rj, a Kal dvaTpeTrei airavTa Kal aTroXXvcriv.
17.	2QKPATH2. ’H TToXv pOL SlO, ^pa^VTCptOV, d) ]&v0v(j)pov, ci eftovXov, elires av to K€(f)dXaiov d>v 7)pd)T&)V. dXXd yap ov TTpoOvpos pe ei &3a£ar 3?}Xos el, Kal yap vvv cttclSt} sir avTcp rprOa, aTr^TpaTrov' o el direKpivot, LKavd)<; av rfcr) tv a pa aov T7)v btTioTrpra epepaO^KTi. vvv 8e—avayKr] yap tov epatVTa T(p epa>pev(p aKoXovdelv, ottt] av €K€LVO^ virdyv)' tI St) av Xeyeis to octlov elvaL Kal
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what is that glorious result which the gods accomplish by using us as servants ?
euthyphro. They accomplish many fine results, Socrates.
socrates. Yes, and so do generals, my friend; but nevertheless, you could easily tell the chief of them, namely, that they bring about victory in war. Is that not the case ?
euthyphro. Of course.
socrates. And farmers also, I think, accomplish many fine results ; but still the chief result of their work is food from the land ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. But how about the many fine results the gods accomplish ? What is the chief result of their work ?
euthyphro. I told you a while ago, Socrates, that it is a long task to learn accurately all about these things. However, I say simply that when one knows how to say and do what is gratifying to the gods, in praying and sacrificing, that is holiness, and such things bring salvation to individual families and to states; and the opposite of what is gratifying to the gods is impious, and that overturns and destroys everything.
socrates. You might, if you wished, Euthyphro have answered much more briefly the chief part of my question. But it is plain that you do not care to instruct me. For now, when you were close upon it you turned aside; and if you had answered it, I should already have obtained from you all the instruction I need about holiness. But, as things are, the questioner must follow the one questioned wherever he leads. What do you say the holy, or
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tt]v oatoTTj'ra; ov-^i eirurnfaqv rtvd rov 0vetv re Kal ev^€(j3aL;
EY0TM>PflN. *'EyC07€.
2HKPATH2. Ovkovv to 0vetv bwpetaGa'i eart Tois D fleets, to 8* evxeaGat airetv rovs 0eovs;
EY0T4>pnN. Kat pdXa, a> S&j/cpaTes.
2DKPATH2. ’ETHcrr^/nj apa arnfaew? Kal Soaea)? 0eots bcribrijs av eti) etc tovtov tov Xbyov.
Erer-J’PnN. Hdvv KaXcos, d> S.d>Kpares, ^vvyKas o etTrov.
2QKPATH2. ’ETTitfu/t^T^s yap eipt, d) <£tXe, rr/s arjs aortas Kal Trpoaex<o tov vovv avrfj, ware ov X&pal Treaetrat o ri av etirps. aXXa pot Xe%ov, rts avri) i) virrjpetrla earl rots Geocs; airetv re (fays avrovs Kal bibovai eKelvois;
ET®T4>pnN. '‘Esywye.
18.	2HKPATH2. *Ap’ ovv ov to opGtos airetv av eh}, d)V leaped a Trap eKeivwv, ravra avrovs airetv;
Erer<i>pnN. ’AXX^ ri;
2HKPATH2. Kat av to ZtZovai opGtos, d)V eKetvot E Tvy^avovatv Zebpevot Trap' rjpojv, ravra eKetvots av dvTtb(i)pet(T0ai; ov yap irov rexytKov y av etrj Bcopotfiopeiv bt^bvra rtp ravra d)v ovbev Zelrat.
EreTOPfiN. tAXrj0T] Xeyets, <w 'ZtoKpares.
2AKPATH2. ’EpiropiKr) apa TLS av €11)t di Eu#v-(fipov, rexyT] i) batbrijs 0eots Kal av0parrots Trap aXXyXaiv.
EY0T*PnN. 'RpiroptKy, ei ovrtos rfitbv aoi bvo-pd^etv.
2nKPATH2. ’AXX’ ovbev ifiiov epotyc, el pr) rvy-%av€i aXi)0€S ov. (fipacrov be pot, ris y axfieXeia rots 0eots Tvy^avei ovaa dirb rd>v bdipov div Trap 54
EUTHYPHRO
holiness, is? Do you not say that it is a kind of science of sacrificing and praying ?
EUTHYPHRO. YeS.
socrates. And sacrificing is making gifts to the gods and praying is asking from them ?
euthyphro. Exactly, Socrates.
socrates. Then holiness, according to this definition, would be a science of giving and asking.
euthyphro. You understand perfectly what I said, Socrates.
socrates. Yes, my friend, for I am eager for your wisdom, and give my mind to it, so that nothing you say shall fall to the ground. But tell me, what is this service of the gods ? Do you say that it consists in asking from them and giving to them ?
EUTHYPHRO. YeS.
socrates. Would not the right way of asking be to ask of them what we need from them ?
euthyphro. What else ?
socrates. And the right way of giving, to present them with what they need from us ? For it would not be scientific giving to give anyone what he does not need.
euthyphro. You are right, Socrates.
socrates. Then holiness would be an art of barter between gods and men ?
euthyphro. Yes, of barter, if you like to call it so.
socrates. 1 don’t like to call it so, if it is not true. But tell me, what advantage accrues to the gods from
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TjfjLtbv Xapfiavovaiv; a pev yap Sibbaai, iravrl 15 br/Xov' ovbev yap i)piv eaTtv dyadbv, 6 ti av prj eKecvoi b&aiv* a 3e trap' fjp&v Xapftdvovaiv, rl ojcfreXovvTai; fj ToaovTOv avTwv irXeoveKTovpev Kara tt]v epiroplav, cibaTe iravra TayaOd Trap' avruv Xapflavopev, eKeivoi Trap ijpwv ovbev;
Er©r<M>nN. ’AXX’ oiet, d) ^gjk pares, rovs Oeovs wtjieXeiaOai dirb tovtojv, a trap ijptov Xapfidvov-atv;
2HKPATH2. ’AXXa rl Srjiror av eii) ravra, d> Ev0v<frpov, rd Trap' ijpojv Zdtpa rois Oeois;
ET©Y4>pnN. Ti 3* ofet aXXo t) npr) t€ teal yepa Kal, oirep eyb) dpri eXeyov, ^dpa;
B 2HKPATHS. "K.€^apia-p€vov apa eaxLv, d) Ev^v-<}>pov, to oaiov, aXX’ ov^i dxfreXipov ov3e tfrlXov rots Oeous;
ET0T4>PfiN. Qlpai eytoye vravTcov ye paXtaTa (JilXov,
2X1KPATHS. Touto dp* eaTiv av, ws eoiKe, to oaiov, TO TOI? tfeot? (frlXov.
et0T4>phn. MaXtaTa ye.
19.	2HKPATH2. Qavpaaei ovv Tavra Xeyajy, edv aoc oi Xoyoi (^alvwvTai pi) pevovTe^dXXa fiahi^ovTes, Kac epe alTidaei tov AacSaXov /Sabl^ovTas auTOV? iroieiv, avTos wv iroXv ye TexyiKvoTepo? tov Sai-8aXov Kal kvkXw irepudvra ttolwv; t) ovk al-C aOavei, oti d Xoyo? i)piv TrepteXOdiv irdXiv et? TavTov rpcei; pepvijaai yap ttov, oti ev t^> ep-irpoaOev to Te oaiov Kal to 0eo<l)iXe<; ov TavTov ^piv €(f)dvr), aXX’ eTepa dXXijXajv' y ov pepvijaai;
ET0T4>PnN. vEy<yye.
2OKPATH2. Nov OVV OVK €VVOei<;, OTI TO TOl<i
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the gifts they get from us ? For everybody knows what they give, since we have nothing good which they do not give. But what advantage do they derive from what they get from us ? Or have we so much the better of them in our bartering that we get all good things from them and they nothing from us ?
euthyphro. Why you don’t suppose, Socrates, that the gods gain any advantage from what they get from us, do you ?
socrates. Well then, what would those gifts of ours to the gods be ?
euthyphro. What else than honour and praise, and, as I said before, gratitude ?
socrates. Then, Euthyphro, holiness is grateful to the gods, but not advantageous or precious to the gods ?
euthyphro. I think it is precious, above all things.
socrates. Then again, it seems, holiness is that 'which is precious to the gods.
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Then will you be surprised, since you say this, if your words do not remain fixed but walk about, and will you accuse me of being the Daedalus who makes them walk, when you are yourself much more skilful than Daedalus and make them go round in a circle ? Or do you not see that our definition has come round to the point from which it started ? For you remember, I suppose, that a while ago we found that holiness and what is dear to the gods were not the same, but different from each other; or do you not remember ?
euthyphro. Yes, I remember.
socrates. Then don’t you see that now you say
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0eoc9 (jjlXov ^>179 oaiov elvai; tovto 3’ dXXo rt 7) GeoijiiXet ytyverai rj ov;
Erer^PflN. ' [law ye.
2QKPATH2. Ovxovv T) dpri ov xaX&s dtpoXo-yovpev, r) el tot€ KaXor;, vvv ovk bpGav; nGepeGa.
ETerspnN. ’'Eoi/cei/.
20.	shkpaths. ’Ef ap^9 dpa rjplv irdXiv axe-irreov, tl eari to oaiov" o>9 e’yco, irplv av paGto, exd>v D elvai ovk dirobeiXtaato. aXXa pr) pe dTipaa'pt,dXXd iravrl TpOTro) irpoae')(tov tov vovv o ti paXiara vvv eiire ti)v dXtfGeiav. olaGa yap, elirep Tit aXXot av-Gpcoirtov, Kai ovk atfieTeot el, tbairep b UpcoTevs, irplv av eiiryt. el ydp pi) ybyaGa aacfi&t to tc rf	\	\	M	tf	>/
oaiov	Kai to	avoaiov, ovk eaTiv	ottco?	av	ttotc
e'lre^elprjaat virep dvbpbs dyTot dv^pa Trpea^vTTjv TraTepa SicoKaOetv tjibvov, dXXd Kal Tovt Geovt av ebeiaas TrapaKivZvveveiv, pt) ovk bpGwt avTo TToirjaoit, Kal Tovt dvGpurnovt pa’xyvGr)t. vvv 5e E ev otSa oti aaificbt oiei el8evai to tc oaiov Kal p,ip eiTre ovv, w peXTiaTe VivGvippov, Kal prj diro-Kpv^T) 0 ti avTo rjyei.
ET0Y4>PnN. E19 avGlt Tolvw, M Xd>KpaT€t' VVV ydp airevSa) trot, Kal pot d>pa aTrievai.
shkpaths. Ola TTOieis, co eTaipe! dir eXirlbos pe KarafiaXbyv peydXi)t airep^ei, fjv elyov, ©9 irapd aov paGdrv rd re data Kal pi] xal Tijt irpbt MeXyrov ypatfiijt diraXXagopai, evbei^dpevot 16 exelvcp oti aocpbt ijdr; irap' EivGv(f>povot rd Geia yeyova xal oti ovxen vtt dyvoiat avToaxebia^a) ovbe xaivoTOpib irepl avid, xal bi) xal tov aXXov filov dpeivov fii(oaolpi)v.
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EUTHYPHRO
that what is precious to the gods is holy ? And is not this what is dear to the gods ?
euthyphro. Certainly.
socrates. Then either our agreement a while ago was wrong, or if that was right, we are wrong now.
euthyphro. So it seems.
socrates. Then we must begin again at the beginning and ask what holiness is. Since I shall not willingly give up until I learn. And do not scorn me, but by all means apply your mind now to the utmost and tell me the truth; for you know, if any one does, and like Proteus, you must be held until you speak. For if you had not clear knowledge of holiness and unholiness, you would surely not have undertaken to prosecute your aged father for murder for the sake of a servant. You would have been afraid to risk the anger of the gods, in case your conduct should be wrong, and would have been ashamed in the sight of men. But now I am sure you think you know what is holy and what is not. So tell me, most excellent Euthyphro, and do not conceal your thought.
euthyphro. Some other time, Socrates. Now I am in a hurry and it is time for me to go.
socrates. Oh my friend, what are you doing? You go away and leave me cast down from the high hope I had that I should learn from you what is holy, and what is not, and should get rid of Meletus’s indictment by showing him that I have been made wise by Euthyphro about divine matters and am no longer through ignorance acting carelessly and making innovations in respect to them, and that I shall live a better life henceforth.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE APOLOGY
In the spring of 399 b.c., when Socrates was seventy years old, he was accused of impiety and of corrupting the youth. The chief accuser was Meletus, who was seconded by Anytus and Lyco. In the Euthyphro Meletus is spoken of as an insignificant youth, and in the Apology he is said to have been incensed by Socrates’ criticism of the poets. Nothing further is known of him, though he may be identical with the Meletus mentioned in the Frogs (1302) of Aristophanes as a poet of Skolia. The statement of Diodorus Siculus (XIV, 37), that the Athenians, overcome by repentance for their injustice to Socrates, put Meletus and Anytus to death, deserves no credence. Anytus, who is one of the characters in the Meno, was a man of substance, who had served as general of the Athenian armies and had recently been active in expelling the Thirty Tyrants. He was a bitter enemy of all the sophists, and, according to the author of the Apology attributed to Xenophon, he had been irritated by Socrates’ criticism of his conduct in employing his son in his tannery, when the young man was fitted for higher things. Lyco was charged by the comic poet Eupolis with being of foreign descent, and the comic poet Cratinus refers to his poverty and effeminacy, though Aristophanes (JVasps, 1301) mentions him among
INTRODUCTION TO THE APOLOGY
aristocrats. He seems to have been a person of no great importance.
Cases involving religion came under the jurisdiction of the King Archon, to whom Meletus submitted his indictment of Socrates (see the beginning of the Euthyphro), and such cases, like others, were tried before the heliastic court, which consisted altogether of six thousand citizens chosen by lot, six hundred from each of the ten tribes. The court did not however, usually sit as a whole, but was divided, so that cases were tried before smaller bodies, consisting generally of five hundred jurymen or judges, though sometimes the number was less, as four hundred or two hundred, and sometimes more, as one thousand. One additional judge was added to these even numbers to avoid a tie. Socrates was tried before a court of 501 (Apology, 36 a). If the accuser did not receive a fifth part of the votes cast in a case of this kind, he was subject to a fine of 1000 drachmae (about £35 or $175). No penalty was prescribed by law for the offence with which Socrates was charged. After Socrates was found guilty the penalty still remained to be determined. The rule was that the accused, after conviction, should propose a counter penalty, the court being obliged to choose one of the two penalties proposed (Apology, 36 b-38 b) ; no compromise was permitted.
The question has frequently been asked, whether the Apology is substantially the speech made by Socrates before the court or a product of Plato’s imagination. In all probability it is essentially the speech delivered by Socrates, though it may well be that the actual speech was less finished and less charming than that which Plato has reported. The
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INTRODUCTION TO THE APOLOGY legal procedure is strictly followed, and the manner of speech is that which was, as we know from Plato and also from Xenophon, usual with Socrates. There is nothing inconsistent with what we know of Socrates, and no peculiarly Platonic doctrine is suggested. The purpose of the dialogue, or rather, of the speech, for it is hardly a dialogue, is to present Socrates in a true and favourable light to posterity, and that end could hardly be gained by publishing a fiction as the speech which many Athenians must have remembered at the time of publication, which was, in all probability, not long after the trial.
In form the Apology, if we disregard the two short addresses after the conviction and the condemnation, follows the rules in vogue for public speeches. A brief introduction is followed by the narrative and argument, after which the speech closes with a brief appeal to the judges and to God (36 d). It conforms to Plato’s own rule (Phaedrus 264 c), that every discourse should, like a living being, have its middle parts and its members, all in proper agreement with each other and with the whole, which is, after all, the rule of common sense, followed for the most part even by those teachers of rhetoric whose elaborate subdivisions and high-sounding nomenclature Plato ridicules in the Phaedrus (266 e-267 d). The two shorter addresses after the case had been decided against Socrates cannot be expected to stand as independent and complete speeches; they are, and must be, treated as supplementary and subordinate to the speech delivered before the first adverse vote. Yet they are symmetrically arranged and their topics are skilfully presented. A peroration would hardly be appropriate before the last of
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INTRODUCTION TO THE APOLOGY these and the last itself needs no formal introduction ; it serves as a fitting conclusion for the entire discourse. As such it is a brilliant example of oratorical composition.
The high moral character and genuine religious faith of Socrates are made abundantly clear throughout this whole discourse. It would seem almost incredible that the Athenian court voted for his condemnation, if we did not know the fact. His condemnation is to be explained by the general hostility to the sophists. Socrates was, to be sure, not a sophist, though Aristophanes in the Clouds selects him as the representative of that profession to be ridiculed. He did not teach for pay and did not promise any definite result from his instruction. He did not investigate natural phenomena or claim to ensure the political or financial success of his hearers; his aim was to show the way to righteousness, to the perfection of the individual soul. This seems harmless enough, but Socrates endeavoured to lead men to righteousness by making them think, and thinking, especially on matters of religion, is not welcomed by the slothful or the conservative. The mere fact that he was a leader of thought caused Socrates to be confounded with the sophists who were also leaders of thought, and were, chiefly, perhaps, for that reason, regarded with suspicion and hostility. Moreover, Socrates claimed to possess a daimonion, or spiritual monitor, which guided his actions. He did not, so far as we know, attribute a distinct personality to this inner voice, but his belief in it caused him to be accused of introducing “new spiritual beings ” or divinities and of disbelieving in the gods of the state, although he was apparently punctilious in religious observances.
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His method had also, without doubt, aroused many personal antagonisms (Apology 21 c-23 a). Probably Meletus and the judges who voted for the condemnation of Socrates believed that they were acting in the interest of religion and piety, though their verdict has not been approved by later generations.
Editions of the Apology are very numerous. One of the best is that of Cron (Apology and Crito}, upon which the excellent edition of Dyer is based (revised, 1908, by Seymour). Another good edition is that of J. Adam.
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8t. I. P-17
AFIOAOriA SQKPATOY2
[H0IKO2]
1.	"O TI p€V VpClS, d) av8p€$ *K0TJVCUOI, 1T€7r6v-9 are virb tow epibv KaT'qyopow, ovk olba’ eyw 8’ ovv xai avTo<; vvr avrotv biXiyov epavrov CTreXaOo-prjv ovra) iriOavoJS eXeyov. Kalroi aXT)0e<; ye, co? €7T0<J €ITT€IV, OVbeV €ipT)KaCTlV. paXlOTa be aVTOW ev edavpaaa row ttoXXow ow etyevaavro, rovro, ev a> eXeyov xpr) vpas evXaftetcrdai, pt] vir epov B e^aTrarrjOyre, a)<; Seivov 6vro<; Xeyeiv. rb yap py alaxwOrtvat, bri avri/ca vrr' epov e^eXeyx^ija'ovrai epycp, etreibav pift) bircoariovv (^alvwpai beivb<; Xeyeiv, rovro poi e^o^ev avrcbv avai<rxwrbrarov eivai, ei ptj dpa Zeivbv KaXovaiv ovroi Xeyeiv rbv rdXrjO^ Xeyovra- el pev yap rovro Xeyovaiv, bpoXoyotriv av eyojye ov Kara rovrovs eivai ptfrcop. ovroi pev ovv, dtarrep eya> Xeyw, fj ri rf ovbev dXi]f)e<; elprjKaaiv* opeis 3’ epov aKOvaeade iraorav rr}V aXijOeiav. ov pevroi pa &ta, d) avbpe<; *A0i)-vaioi, K€Ka.XXi€'Trripevov<] ye Xbyov<;, dtaTrep oi C rovrtov, p^paal re Kai bvopaatv, oube KeKoapip pevovs, aXXa aKOvaeaOe eiKp Xeybpeva Tot? eirirvxovcriv bvbpaaiv’ TTiarevo) yap biKata eivai a Xeyo, Kal pybelt; vpaw 'jrpoaboKriadrco aXXw 68
THE DEFENCE OF SOCRATES AT HIS TRIAL [ethical]
How you, men of Athens, have been affected by my accusers, I do not know; but I, for my part, almost forgot my own identity, so persuasively did they talk ; and yet there is hardly a word of truth in what they have said. But I was most amazed by one of the many lies that they told—when they said that you must be on your guard not to be deceived by me, because I was a clever speaker. For I thought it the most shameless part of their conduct that they are not ashamed because they will immediately be convicted by me of falsehood by the evidence of fact, when I show myself to be not in the least a clever speaker, unless indeed they call him a clever speaker who speaks the truth ; for if this is what they mean, I would agree that I am an orator—not after their fashion. Now they, as I say, have said little or nothing true ; but you shall hear from me nothing but the truth. Not, however, men of Athens, speeches finely tricked out with words and phrases, as theirs are, nor carefully arranged, but you will hear things said at random with the words that happen to occur to me. For I trust that what I say is just; and let none of you expect anything else.
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ovZ^ yap dv Zyrrov irp&roi, & avZpes, ryZe ry yXtKta warrep petpaKtcp rrXaTTOVTt X070U? els vpas elatevat. Kal p&vrot Kal rravv, co avZpes *AQyvatoi, tovto vpwv Zeopat Kal iraplepav edv Zia, tcov avTwv Xoycov aKOvyre pov arroXoyovpevov, Zi (ZvTtep eicoda Xeyeiv Kal ev dyopa, eirl t&v TpaTretfiv, tva vpaw iroXXol aKyKoaat, Kal aXXoQi, D /x7jt€ Qavpd^eiv pyre Qopvfietv tovtov eveKa. e%et yap ovTWfTi. vvv eya> irpcoTov errl ZtKaaryptov dva/3e/3yKa, cry yeyovds e/SZopyKOvra’ are^vcos ovv l-evcos cyco rys evOaZe Xegecos- coavrep ovv dv, ei Tip ovti ^evos ervyyavov cov, %vveyiyva)aKeTe Zyrrov av poi, el ev CKelvy ry cfrcovy re Kal too 18 Tpoirtp eXeyov, ev olcnrep eTeOpappr^v, Kal Zt) Kal vvv tovto vpwv Zeopai ZiKatov, &s ye. poi ZokS>, roy /iey TpoTroy ri/s Xefecos eav* taco? fiev yap Xelpcov, tacos Ze fteXTicov av ety avTo Ze tovto aKoireiv Kal Tovrtp tov vovv irpoaeyetv, el Zucaia Xeyco t) prj' ZtKaaTOv pev yap avirj apery, pyropos Ze raXyOy Xeyetv.
2.	UpcoTOV pev ovv ZtKaios elpi airoXoyy-aaaOat, oj avZpes 'AOyvacot, rrpos ra irpcora pov
1 Karyyopypeva Kal tovs irporrovs Kary-yopovs, CTteira Ze irpos ra varepa Kal tovs B varepovs. epov yap rroXXol Karyyopot yeyovaat irpos vpas koi rraXat rroXXa yZy cry Kal ovZev dXydes Xeyovres, obs eya> paXXov cfroftovpai tovs dpcfjl *Avvtov, Kalrrep ovras Kal tovtovs Zetvovs' aXX' €K€ivoi ZeivoTepot, w avZpes, 01 vpcov tovs iroXXovs ck rralZcov irapaXapftavovres erretdov re
1 Schanz brackets following Hirschig.
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For surely it would not be fitting for one of my age to come before you like a youngster making up speeches. And, men of Athens, I urgently beg and beseech you if you hear me making my defence with the same words with which I have been accustomed to speak both in the market place at the bankers’ tables, where many of you have heard me, and elsewhere, not to be surprised or to make a disturbance on this account. For the fact is that this is the first time I have come before the court, although I am seventy years old ; I am therefore an utter foreigner to the manner of speech here. Hence, just as you would, of course, if I were really a foreigner, pardon me if I spoke in that dialect and that manner in which I had been brought up, so now I make this request of you, a fair one, as it seems to me, that you disregard the manner of my speech—for perhaps it might be worse and perhaps better—and observe and pay attention merely to this, whether what I say is just or not; for that is the virtue of a judge, and an orator’s virtue is to speak the truth.
First then it is right for me to defend myself against the first false accusations brought against me, and the first accusers, and then against the later accusations and the later accusers. For many accusers have risen up against me before you, who have been speaking for a long time, many years already, and saying nothing true; and I fear them more than Anytus and the rest, though these also are dangerous ; but those others are more dangerous, gentlemen, who gained your belief, since they got
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Kal KaTrftopovv e/xov 1 ouSev dXr)0es, co? ecrrt tc? ^(OKparijs <To<f>o<; avrip, ra T€ ptereoipa ^povnorrjs Kal rd vtto yrj<i airavra avetyirriKtos Kal rov tyrra) Xbyov Kpclrrco wo low. ovtol, w avbpes ’A0qvatot, ol ravryv ttjv (pr/p/qu KaraaKe^aaavres, ol fatvol elalv pov Karyyopor ol yap aKOvovres rjyovvrat rovs ravra fyjTOvvras ovSe 0eovs vopl^etv, eTrerra cIctlv ovrot ol Kartfyopot iroXXol Kal ttoXvv %p6vov ■ifirj KarrjyopriKbres, ert 8e Kal €v ravrp rf) ijXtKla Xeyovres repos vp,ds, ev rj av p.dXtara eTTiarevaare, TratSe? optc?, evtot S’ vpuov Kal pLctpaKta, are^w? epijppv Karriyopouvres arroXoyov p,evov ovSevo?. o Se irdvrtov aKoycbrarov, on ovSe rd bvopara oiov re avrwv elbevat xal etTretv, ttXtjv el rt? kw[jlw-Siottoio^ Tvy^dvec wv' oaoi Se (j>06va> Kal bia^oXrj ^pa>pLevoi, vp,a<? dveTretdov, ol Se Kal avrol TreTrebcr-fievot aXXovs Tret^orre?, ovrot iravnov diroptoTaroi elvLV' ovbeyap dva/3i/3daaa0aL oiov r earlv avrtbv 6vrav0oi ov& eXey^at ovbeva, aXXy avdyKi) art'xyw wairep aKiapta^lv drroXoyovptevov T€ Kal eXey^etv p/ir]8€vb<; diroKpivoptevov. d^tdiaare ovv Kal vp,ei<;) ojcwrep eyu) Xeyto, Sittou? /jlov tov? Karriybpov^ yeyovevat, erepov<; ptlv rovs apri KarTjyopTjaavras, erepovs oe tov? vraXai, ovs eyo> Xeyo), Kal ol?j0T]r€ Seiv vrpbs ckcIvovs Trpwrbv p,e aTroXoyfcaa^aL' Kal yap vpteis 6kcIvwv irpbrepov rjKovaare Kar'qyopovvrwv Kal rroXv p,aXXov rj
1 After epov the MSS. read paKKov “more” or “rather.” Schanz reads	, “by—Hermann brackets paKKov
and also ouSev iArjSer, Wohlrab omits juaAAox.
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hold of most of you in childhood, and accused me without any truth, saying, “There is a certain Socrates, a wise man, a ponderer over the things in the air and one who has investigated the things beneath the earth and who makes the weaker argument the stronger.” These, men of Athens, who have spread abroad this report, are my dangerous enemies. For those who hear them think that men who investigate these matters do not even believe in gods. Besides, these accusers are many and have been making their accusations already for a long time, and moreover they spoke to you at an age at which you would believe them most readily (some of you in youth, most of you in childhood), and the case they prosecuted went utterly by default, since nobody appeared in defence. But the most unreasonable thing of all is this, that it is not even possible to know and speak their names, except when one of them happens to be a writer of comedies. And all those who persuaded you by means of envy and slander—and some also persuaded others because they had been themselves persuaded—all these are most difficult to cope with ; for it is not even possible to call any of them up here and cross-question him, but I am compelled in making my defence to fight, as it were, absolutely with shadows and to crossquestion when nobody answers. Be kind enough, then, to bear in mind, as I say, that there are two classes of my accusers —one those who have just brought their accusation, the other those who, as I was just saying, brought it long ago, and consider that I must defend myself first against the latter; for you heard them making their charges first and with
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rwvSe rwv varepov. eiev airoXoyyreov 3y, & 19 avSpe? *A.0yvaiot, Kal eTTi^eiprjTeov vpwv egeXe-
a0 at ryv Sia/3oXyv, yv vpei? ev iroXXcp xpovtp eax^re, ravryv ev ovru)? bXlyw xpovw. flovXoipyv pev ovv av rovro ovtcos yeveo0at,, el ri apeivov Kal vptv /cal epol, /cal irXeov rl pe irotyaat diro-Xoyovpevov olpab avrb j^aXeTrov elvai, /cal ov iravv pe XavOavei oibv earcv. opai? tovto pev Irco oiry to) 0e& cf/lXov, rw Sc vbpcp 1T€l(TTeOV Kal diroXoyyreov.
3.	'KvaXdftospev ovv eg dp^r/?, rt<? y Karyyopla earlv, e£ i/s y epy StajSoXy yeyovev, y 8y Kal B TTia-TCvaov McXtjto? pe eypay/raro Tyv ypa<f>yv TavTyv. eiev‘ tI By XeyovTes 8ie/3aXXov ol bta-/SdXXovTes; wcnrep ovv Karrjyoptov ttjv dvTW-poalav ^et avayvcovat ai/T&v ^(OKpaTr)^ abiKei Kal irepiepyd&Tat,, ^rjrwv Ta re vtto yfyi Kal ovpavta Kal tov ^ttco Xoyov KpevTTco iroioiv Kal C aXXous Ta avTa TavTa ZiZda-Ko/v. TOiavTy tIs ecrTiv' ravra yap ewpare Kal avrol ev ry ’A-pi-arof^dvov^ Kwpw^ta, ^wKpdry nva eKei rrepi-fyepopevov, (ftaaKovra re depofBarebv Kat aXXyv iroXXyv (frXvaplav ^Xvapovvra, oyv eya> ovbev ovre peya ovre pc/cpbv irept eTratw, Kal ov\ co? dripa^cov Xeyco ttjv roiavryv errbOTripyv, el rt? irepl raw rotovrcov crotfros ecrrw. py irco? eya> virb MeXijTou roaavra? 8bKa? <f>vyocpi 11 aXXa yap epol Tovrcovt (a dvZpe? 'A.0yvaLoi, ovbev perecrriv. D pdprvpa? Se avrov? vpwv rov? iroXXov? irap-exppat, Kal d^iw vpa? dXXyXov? SibdcrKCiv re Kal
1	Schanz brackets tu$ . . . <l>iyoini.
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much greater force than these who made them later. Well, then, I must make a defence, men of Athens, and must try in so short a time to remove from you this prejudice which you have been for so long a time acquiring. Now I wish that this might turn out so, if it is better for you and for me, and that I might succeed with my defence; but I think it is difficult, and I am not at all deceived about its nature. But nevertheless, let this be as is pleasing to God, the law must be obeyed and I must make a defence.
Now let us take up from the beginning the question, what the accusation is from which the false prejudice against me has arisen, in which Meletus trusted when he brought this suit against me. What did those who aroused the prejudice say to arouse it ? I must, as it were, read their sworn statement as if they were plaintiffs: “ Socrates is a criminal and a busybody, investigating the things beneath the earth and in the heavens and making the weaker argument stronger and teaching others these same things.” Something of that sort it is. For you yourselves saw these things in Aristophanes’ comedy, a Socrates being carried about there, proclaiming that he was treading on air and uttering a vast deal of other nonsense, about which I know nothing, either much or little. And I say this, not to cast dishonour upon such knowledge, if anyone is wise about such matters (may I never have to defend myself against Meletus on so great a charge as that!),—but I, men of Athens, have nothing to do with these things. And I offer as witnesses most of yourselves, and I ask you to inform one another
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(fapa^etv, oaoi epov rroiroTe dKrjKoare StaXeyo* pevov* rroXXol vpov oi roiovroi €ca~LV (frpd^ere ovv dXXrjXots, eZ ttcottotc t) piKpbv rj peya y/covcre ris vpov epov rrepl tov toiovtov StaXeyopevov' Kal €K TOVTOV yvoaecrde, oti TOiaVT €(7tIv Kal TaXXa vrepl epov, a oi rroXXol Xeyovatv.
4.	’AXXA ydp ovt€ tovtwv ov8ev eariv,1 ovSe y ci rtvos aKtjKoare os e’yo) iratfieveiv eTTL^ecpw avOporrovs Kal ^pr/para irpaTTopai, ov8e tovto dXrjdes. eirel Kal tovto ye pot 8oKel KaXbv etvat, et tls olos t €lij rraiBevecv avOpoirovs oarrep Vopyias T€ 6 AeovTtvo? Kal II/)63tK0? o Keto? Kal '\rwrtas o ’HXeto?. tovtov ydp eKacTOs, o avope^, otos t €<ttiv *■ tcov et? eKaaTrjv tcov ttoXcov tov? veov?, ot? efecrrt tov eavTwv iroXtrov jrpoiKa ^vveivat o dv fiovXovTai, tovtov? Treiflovaiv Tas CKeivov ^vvovcrtas aTroXtirovTas ac^iatv ^vvetvat XpripaTa bibovTas Kal yapiv irpocreibevat. eirel Kal dXXos avr)p e<7Ti Uaptos evOabe aotyos, ov eyco T](70opY]v e•7^t,&rlpovvTa• ctv^ov ydp 'irpoareXOov avbpl o? TeTeXeKe ^pppara co fit orals rrXeiw y ^vprravTes oi aXXot, KaXXia to 'IrnroviKOv Tovrov ovv dv7}pbpv]v—earbv ydp avro 3vo viee—
KaXXia, tjv S’ eyo, el pev aov to viee rroXo rj po<TXo eyeveaOpv, ecxppev dv avroiv eiri<TTa,Trp> Xafieiv Kal pcoOooaaOaL, o? epeXXev avro KaXo re Kal ayado rrotijcreiv Tyv TTpoopKOVoav apeTrpr r)V o av ovtos r) tov ittttikov Tt? y tov yeop-ytKow vvv 8* eTretbr} avdpoiro eerrov, Tiva avTotv ev vo €%eLS €7ri(7TaTT]v Xapetv; Tt? rijs ToiavTt^
1 Schanz brackets eanv. 3 Schanz brackets oTJj t’ ivr\v.
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and to tell, all those of you who ever heard me conversing—and there are many such among you—now tell, if anyone ever heard me talking much or little about such matters. And from this you will perceive that such are also the other things that the multitude say about me.
But in fact none of these things are true, and if you have heard from anyone that I undertake to teach people and that I make money by it, that is not true either. Although this also seems to me to be a fine thing, if one might be able to teach people, as Gorgias of Leontini and Prodicus of Ceos and Hippias of Elis are. For each of these men, gentlemen, is able to go into any one of the cities and persuade the young men, who can associate for nothing with whomsoever they wish among their own fellow citizens, to give up the association with those men and to associate with them and pay them money and be grateful besides.
And there is also another wise man here, a Parian, who I learned was in town ; for I happened to meet a man who has spent more on sophists than all the rest, Callias, the son of Hipponicus; so I asked him—for he has two sons—"Callias,” said I, "if your two sons had happened to be two colts or two calves, we should be able to get and hire for them an overseer who would make them excellent in the kind of excellence proper to them; and he would be a horse-trainer or a husbandman ; but now, since they are two human beings, whom have you in mind to get as overseer? Who has knowledge of that kind
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dperr;s, tt/s dv0pa>7rlv7]s re xai rroXirix?;s> erri-artfptov €cttip; oipai yap ae eaxe^dat Bia rrjv Tcov viewy xrrjaiv. eartv tis, etfyrjv eyw, rj ov; Llavv ye, r; o os- Lis, r;v o eyw, xai rrooarros, xai rrdaov BtBaaxei; Ev/yi/os, etyij, w H£,wxpares, Udpios, Trevre pvwv. koi eyw rov Qutjvov epa-xdpiaa, el ws aXr]0ws e)(eb ravrrjv rrjv re^vrjv xai ovrws eppeXws BiBaaxei. eyw ovv xai avros eKaXXvvdp'rjv re xai 7]^pvvdpr;v av, el r)rTiardpT]V ravra' dXX’ ov yap errlarapai, w avBpes ’ A0r]vaioi.
5.	<'TrroXd/3oi av ovv ns vpwv 'laws' ’AXX’, w ^d)xpares, ro adv rl eari rrpaypa; Trd0ev al Bia-floXal aoi avrai yeydvaatv; ov yap Biprov aov ye ovBev rwv aXXwv rrepirrorepov rrpayparevopevov ervebra roaavrr; (p^p/t] re xab Xoyos yeyovev, ec pr; n eTrparres aXXocov rj 01 ttoXXoi*1 Xeye ovv rjpiv, rl eanv, Tva prj ypeis rrepl aov avroa^e-Bbd^wpev. ravrl poi Boxei Blxaia Xeyeiv 0 Xeywv, Kayo) v/juv TTEtpaao/jMC aTrooeb^ai, re iror earev rovro o epm ’ireiroMjKev ro re ovofia /cat ri)v BiaftoXr;v. axovere Brj. xai iaa>s pev Bo^co riaiv vpwv rral^eiv, ev pevroi tare, rraaav vpiv rrjv aXtfdeiav epw. eyw yap, w dvBpes ’A07]vaboi, Bi ovBev aXX' y Bid aoQlav nvd rovro rd ovopa €a^yxa. rroiav oij aotpiav ravrr;v; rprep eanv taws dvOpwrrlvq aotfcla. r& dvn yap xivBvvevw ravrrjv eivai ao<j>6s' ovroi Be ra^ av, o&s dpn eXeyov, pel^w nvd r; xar dvOpwrrov ao^)lav ao<j>oi eiev, y ovx e)(0), rl Xeyw. ov yap Bq eywye avryv errlarapai, aXX’ oans <f>rjal
1	Schanz brackets c< n . . . xoXXof.
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of excellence, that of a man and a citizen ? For 1 think you have looked into the matter, because you have the sons. Is there anyone,” said I, “or not? ” “ Certainly,” said he. “ Who,” said I, “ and where from, and what is his price for his teaching ? ” “Evenus,” he said, “ Socrates, from Paros, five minae.” And I called Evenus blessed, if he really had this art and taught so reasonably. I myself should be vain and put on airs, if I understood these things; but I do not understand them, men of Athens.
Now perhaps someone might rejoin: “ But, Socrates, what is the trouble about you ? Whence have these prejudices against you arisen ? For certainly this great report and talk has not arisen while you were doing nothing more out of the way than the rest, unless you were doing something other than most people; so tell us what it is, that we may not act unadvisedly in your case.” The man who says this seems to me to be right, and I will try to show you what it is that has brought about my reputation and aroused the prejudice against me. So listen. And perhaps I shall seem to some of you to be joking; be assured, however, I shall speak perfect truth to you.
The fact is, men of Athens, that I have acquired this reputation on account of nothing else than a sort of wisdom. What kind of wisdom is this ? Just that which is perhaps human wisdom. For perhaps I really am wise in this wisdom; and these men, perhaps, of whom I was just speaking, might be wise in some wisdom greater than human, or I don’t know what to say; for I do not understand it, and whoever says I do, is lying and speaking to
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yp'eu^erai re Kal eirl btafioXy tt] epy Xeyet. Kai pot, & dvbpes 'Adyvatot, py dopv/Sycryre, pybe dv bb^o) rt vptv peya Xeyetv ov yap epbv epw rbv Xbyov, bv dv Xeyco, aXX* eZ? d^tb^pecov vptv rbv Xeyovra avoir™. tt)<? ydp epys, eZ by rZs eartv aoc^ia Kal ota, paprvpa vptv irape^opat rbv debv rbv ev AeX^ots. Xatp€(])(bvTa ydp tare irov. ovros epos re eratpos fy ck veov Kal vptbv t&> irXyOec eratpbs re Kal1 ^vve^vye ryv <f)vyyv ravryv Kal ped1 vpwv KaryXde. Kal bare by, otos yv Xatpeftbv, a><? a^obpbs e<p o rt bppyaetev. Kal by irore Kal els keXfyovs eX0d)v erbXpyae tovto pavrevaaadat' Kai, oirep Xeyo), py dopv-r\ *	* v	>/	\o/v	’	v
petre,	w avopes'	ypero	yap oy, et	ris epov	ety
ao^wrepos. avetXev ovv y TLvOia pybeva <ro(^>dire pov etvat.	Kal rovrotv Trept 6 dbeXfybs vptv
avrov ovroal paprvpyaei, eTreiby ckclvos re-reXevryKev.
6.	^Ke-^aade be, &v eveKa ravra Xeyor peXXo) ydp vpas btbageiv, oOev pot y btafioXy yeyovev. ravra ydp eyd> aKovaas eveOvpovpyv ovrcoai' ri irore Xeyet b 6ebs, Kal ri irore alvirrerat; eyb) ydp by ovre peya ovre aptKpbv ^vvotba epavr^> <ro<pbs d>V' ri ovv irore Xeyet <j)d<jKti)v epe ao^drarov elvat; ov ydp byirov ylrevberai ye' ov ydp depts avra>. Kal iroXvv pev ^pbvov yirbpovv, ri irore Xeyet. eiretra pbyts iravv eirl Zyryatv avrov rotavryv rtvd erpairbpyv.
*HX0ov eiri rtva r<dv boKovvreov cro^tov etvat, a>s evravda, et irepirov, eXeyfav rb pavreiov Kat airo^aviov rtp 'xpyapfo, art ovroal epov
1 Schanz brackets crcupJx r« «cd.
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arouse prejudice against me. And, men of Athens, do not interrupt me with noise, even if I seem to you to be boasting; for the word which I speak is not mine, but the speaker to whom I shall refer it is a person of weight. For of my wisdom—if it is wisdom at all—and of its nature, I will offer you the god of Delphi as a witness. You know Chaerephon, I fancy. He was my comrade from a youth and the comrade of your democratic party, and shared in the recent exile and came back with you. And you know the kind of man Chaerephon was, how impetuous in whatever he undertook. Well, once he went to Delphi and made so bold as to ask the oracle this question; and, gentlemen, don’t make a disturbance at what I say; for he asked if there were anyone wiser than I. Now the Pythia replied that there was no one wiser. And about these things his brother here will bear you witness, since Chaerephon is dead.
But see why I say these things; for I am going to tell you whence the prejudice against me has arisen. For when I heard this, I thought to myself : “ What in the world does the god mean, and what riddle is he propounding? For I am conscious that I am not wise either much or little. What then does he mean by declaring that I am the wisest ? He certainly cannot be lying, for that is not possible for him.” And for a long time I was at a loss as to what he meant; then with great reluctance I proceeded to investigate him somewhat as follows.
I went to one of those who had a reputation for wisdom, thinking that there, if anywhere, I should prove the utterance wrong and should show the
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cro(f)u)T€p6<; ecru, <rv 3’ e’/xe ecf/ycrda. StacrKoirow ovv tovtov—bvbpaTi yap oi/bev beopai Xeyetv, T)V &€ T4<? TCOV TToXtTlKWV, TTpOS OV €y&) (T/COTTWr tolovtov ri eiradov, w avbpes ’AOyvatoi,—Kal ZtaXeybpevos avTtp,1 e3o£e pot ovros 6 avyp SoKetv pev etvai crocf/bs dXXois re ttoXXox? dv0pojirots koli pdXicrTa eavTtp, etvai 8* ov' KciTTCLTa eiretpa/pyv ai/T& BetKvvvai, on oiolto D pev etvai crowds, eiy 3’ ov. evrev0ev ovv tout® t€ diry^bpyv Kal iroXXots twv irapovTtov, irpbs epaurov 3* ovv dirta/v eXoyt^dpyv, on tovtov pev tov dv0pa>irov e’yw cro</>®Tep6? etpr /ctvbvvevei pev yap ypa>v ovSeTcpos ovbev KaXbv /cdyadbv elbevai, aXX’ ovto? pev ot€Tai tl eibevai ovk elbuvt, eyb) 8e, tocnrep ovv ovk olba, ov8e oiopar eoL/ca yovv tovtov ye <rpc/cpa> tivl avT<p tout® <ro<f>a)T€po<; etvai, otc a pr} ot8a ov8e oiopai el^evat. evTevOev eir aXXov ya twv e/ceivov E Sokovvtcov aro<f>G)Tepct>v etvai, Kai pot TavTa TavTa ebo^e' Kal evTavOa KaKeLvtp Kal aXXois ttoXXo?? d,irr)')(0bpyv.
1. Mera TavT ovv tyegys ya, aladavbpe-vo<; pev Kal2 XvTrovpevos Kal 8e8id)<? otc dvryxtfa-vbpyv, opw avayKatov eboKet etvai to tov 0eov irepl irXelarTov irotetaOai' tTeov ovv <tko-irovvTi tov xpyarpov, tl Xeyet, eirl airavTa^ tov? tl SoKovvTa<; elbevai. Kal vy tov Kvva, to dvbpes 22 'Atfyvaioi' bet yap irpb<; vpds TaKyOy Xeyetv y pyv eyb) eiradbv tl tolovtov oi pev pdXicrTa evboKipovvres ebo^av pot bXlyov betv tov irXeiffTOv
1 Schanz brackets Ka\ tiakey6fievos avr$.
1 Schanz brackets koI.
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oracle "This man is wiser than I, but you said I was wisest.” So examining this man—for I need not call him by name, but it was one of the public men with regard to whom I had this kind of experience, men of Athens—and conversing with him, this man seemed to me to seem to be wise to many other people and especially to himself, but not to be so; and then I tried to show him that he thought he was wise, but was not. As a result, I became hateful to him and to many of those present; and so, as I went away, I thought to myself, “ I am wiser than this man; for neither of us really knows anything fine and good, but this man thinks he knows something when he does not, whereas I, as I do not know anything, do not think I do either. I seem, then, in just this little thing to be wiser than this man at any rate, that what I do not know I do not think I know either.” From him I went to another of those who were reputed to be wiser than he, and these same things seemed to me to be true ; and there I became hateful both to him and to many others.
After this then I went on from one to another, perceiving that I was hated, and grieving and fearing, but nevertheless I thought I must consider the god’s business of the highest importance. So I had to go, investigating the meaning of the oracle, to all those who were reputed to know anything. And by the Dog, men of Athens—for I must speak the truth to you—this, I do declare, was my experience: those who had the most reputation seemed to me to be almost the most deficient,
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evSeec? elvai ^yTovvii Kara, tov Oebv, aXXoi de doKOVVTes (fyavXbrepoi eirieiKeaiepoi elvai dvdpes irpos to cppovipax; eyeiv. bet by vpiv Tyv epyv irXavyv eiridel^ai woirep irbvovs Tivds itovovvtos, iva1 pot /cal dveXeyKTOS y pavTeia yevoiTO. p,era yap tov? TToXm/cous ya eirl tovs iroiyTds tov? T€ t&v Tpaytpdiotv /cal tov? twv diGvpdp^a/v B Kal tov? aXXov?, a>? evravda eir avroc^wpw
KaiaXy^bpevos epavibv apaOecrrepov e/celvav ovra. dvaXap/Savwv ovv ai/Tcbv rd iroiypaia, a poi edoKU pdXiGTa ireirpaypaievcrOaL aviois, diypd/Ttov av avTov?, ri Xeyoiev, tv dpa re Kal pavdavoipi Trap' avioiv, alayyvopai ovv vpiv eiireiv, <b avdpes, rdXyOy' o/iw? de pyreov. <o? €7to? yap eiTTeiv bXiyov avrebv a7ravT€<; oi rrrap-bvres av /SeXriov eXeyov irepl cov ai/rol eireiroiy-Keaav, eyvcov ovv Kal rrepl twv Troiyrcbv ev C bXlytp tovto, oti ov aocjjia ttoioicv a iroioiev, aXXa (fivaei Ttvl Kal evdovaia^ovTes, cbairep oi Oeop,avT€i<j Kai oi ^pya/ia/doi’ Kal yap ovtoi Xeyovcri /iev iroXXd Kal KaXa, taaaiv de ovdev wv Xeyovai. toiovtov ti /ml ec^avyaav Trd0o<; Kal oi TToiyTal TreirovdoTes' Kal dpa yaObpyv avTcbv did Tyv Trolyaiv olopevcov Kal TaXXa (TOcf/coTaTtov elvai dv0pd)7ro)v, a ovk yaav. dirya o&v Kal evTCvdev tw avT& 2 olbpevos irepiyeyovevai (pirep Kal to>v iroXiTiKo/v.
8.	TeXcvTtoP ovv eirl rov? yeipoTexyas ya' D epavT(p yap ^wydy ovdev eiriaTapevtp, co? ctto? elite™, tovtov? de y ydy oti evpycroipi iroXXd
1	Schanz, following Stephanas, inserts after fra.
2	Schanz inserts avruy after ai>r^.
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as I investigated at the god’s behest, and others who were of less repute seemed to be superior men in the matter of being sensible. So I must relate to you my wandering as I performed my Herculean labours, so to speak, in order that the oracle might be proved to be irrefutable. For after the public men I went to the poets, those of tragedies, and those of dithyrambs, and the rest, thinking that there I should prove by actual test that I was less learned than they. So, taking up the poems of theirs that seemed to me to have been most carefully elaborated by them, I asked them what they meant, that I might at the same time learn something from them. Now I am ashamed to tell you the truth, gentlemen ; but still it must be told. For there was hardly a man present, one might say, who would not speak better than they about the poems they themselves had composed. So again in the case of the poets also I presently recognised this, that what they composed they composed not by wisdom, but by nature and because they were inspired, like the prophets and givers of oracles; for these also say many fine things, but know none of the things they say ; it was evident to me that the poets too had experienced something of this same sort. And at the same time I perceived that they, on account of their poetry, thought that they were the wisest of men in other things as well, in which they were not. So I went away from them also thinking that I was superior to them in the same thing in which I excelled the public men.
Finally then I went to the hand-workers. For I was conscious that I knew practically nothing, but I knew I should find that they knew many fine
«5
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Kal KaXa errtaTapevovs. Kal toutov pev ovk e\freva0r)vs aXX* rprlaTavTO a eyw ovk r}maTdpi]v Kal pov ravTij aotpwrepoi yaav. aXX\ w dv8pe<; Avijvaioi, ravrov pot, eoogav e^eiv a papyri pa > orrep Kal ol rronprai, Kal ol dyadol brfpiovpyor1 Sia to rrjv rexyrjv KaXw e^epyd^eaOai eKaaros rffiov Kal raXXa ra peytara ao(f>wyaros elvat, Kal avrwv avri) i) irXi)ppeXeia eKetvpv rrjv aotplav drreKpvrrrev' war epe epavybv avepwrav E vrrep rov xprprpov, rrbrepa be^alprjv dv ovtw warrep e^w €%€iv, pyre n aoffrb'? wv ttjv exelvwv aocfdav ppye dpaQrp: tt)v apaQlav, rj dp^brepa a ckcivoi fyovatv fyeiv. drreKpivaprjv ovv epavrw Kal tw ^prjapw, on poi, XvaneXot warrep e^w e^eiv.
9.	*E/c TauTT/cri 3^ ttjs e^eTatrea)?, co av$pe<; 23 'AJhjvatoi, iroXXal pev drre^0eial poi yeyovaai Kal dtai 'xaKerrwrarai Kal flaporaxai, ware iroXXas 8ta/3dXa<; drr avrwv yeyovevat, ovopa 8e tovto XeyeaOai, <TO(j)b<i elvai. otovrai yap pe €Ka<TTOT€ ol itapovTes TavTa avrbv elvai ao<f)6v, a av aXKov efeXeyfa)* to be javbvvevet, o> avbpe^t rm ovTi 6 0eb<i <ro<j)b<; elvai, Kal ev tw ^rjapw tovtw tovto Xeyeiv, otc % dvOpwTrlvi) cro^la bXlyov twos a£ia etrrlv Kal ovBevo^ Kal (palverai tovt ov Xeyeiv tov XcoKparr], Trpo<TK€%pfja0ai B 3e tw epa> bvbpari, epe rrapabeiypa irotovpevos, warrep dv el eirroi, on ovtos vpwv, w avQpwrroi, ao<f>WTaTO<; eanv, oottc? warrep XwKpaTijs eyvwKev on ovbevbs aj-io'; can Ty aXydela tt/jos aocjn'av.
Tavr’ ovv eyw pev en Kal vvv rrepuwv ^yrw 1 Schanz brackets ko! cl ayaQcl STifiioupyai.
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things. And in this I was not deceived; they did know what I did not, and in this way they were wiser than I. But, men of Athens, the good artisans also seemed to me to have the same failing as the poets; because of practising his art well, each one thought he was very wise in the other most important matters, and this folly of theirs obscured that wisdom, so that I asked myself in behalf of the oracle whether I should prefer to be as I am, neither wise in their wisdom nor foolish in their folly, or to be in both respects as they are. I replied then to myself and to the oracle that it was better for me to be as I am.
Now from this investigation, men of Athens, many enmities have arisen against me, and such as are most harsh and grievous, so that many prejudices have resulted from them and I am called a wise man. For on each occasion those who are present think I am wise in the matters in which I confute someone else; but the fact is, gentlemen, it is likely that the god is really wise and by his oracle means this: " Human wisdom is of little or no value.” And it appears that he does not really say this of Socrates, but merely uses my name, and makes me an example, as if he were to say: “ This one of you, O human beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognises that he is in truth of no account in respect to wisdom.”
Therefore I am still even now going about and
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koI epevvat Karel rbv 6ebv, Kal ra>v aar&v Kal %evaw dv rtva occopac (ro<f>bv elvac Kal errebbav pan. pp bo kt), tc3 0e& fiorj0aw evbe'bKvvpaL on ovk effTi aorfibs. Kal vrrb ravryv rrps ao’^oXba^ ovre ri ra>v rfy TroXeeos Trpdgat pob aypXr) yeyovev a£iov Xbyov ovre raw o'bKeluw, aXX* ev irevlcp pvpla el pl bid rrjv rov 0eov Xarpeiav.
10.	3e Touton ot veoi poi eiraKoXov-0ovvre<j, ols pbdXicrra o"XpXp eanv, oi row ttXov-tncordraw, avrbparoi ^aipova-tv aKovovres e^e-ra^o pev aw row dvOpdrnrov, Kal avrol rroXXaKbs epe ptpovvrai, eira eTriyeipovaiv aXXovs e^erd-£eiv Kairebra, olpat, evpicKovcn ttoXXtjv acjrfoviav olopbevcov pbev etSevai ri dvOpdtTrwv, eibbratv be bXiya t) ovbev, evrevdev ovv oi vtt avrcov e^era^opbevoe epbol opyi'^ovrat, dXX* 01% aurols, Kal Xeyovabv co? ScoAcpdr^? rt? eon pbiapd>raro<; Kal Sba^OeipeL rovs veous* Kal eirebbdv tc? avrovs epcora, 6 Tt rroborv Kal b n bibacKfov, eyovtri pbev ovbev ebirecv, aXX* ayvoovatv,1 tva be pbr) boKaxnv aTTopelv, rd Kara Travrcov raw (jnXo(ro(])Ovvru)v irpbjfeipa ravra Xeyovaiv, bn rd fiereeopa Kal rd viro 7^?, Kal (Jeovs pbi) vopd^ebv, Kal rbv rjrro) Xbyov Kpeirno iroLelv. rd ydp aX^Orj, olopbat, ovk dv e0eXotev Xeyeiv, ort KarabrfXoi yiyvovrab TrpocrTroLovpbevoi pbev eibevai, elbbres be ovbev. are ovv, oipab, ^bXonpbOb ovre? Kal a<l>obpol Kal ttoXXoc, Kal ^vvreraypbeva)^2 Kal rrcOavebs Xeyovre^; irepl epbov, epbTre'irX'pKaaiv vp.Gw rd ebra Kal TrdXai Kal crfobpav: biafiaXXovres. ck rovrajv Kal
1	Schanz reads an^tyvoovaiv, “ they are in douLt.”
5	Schanz reads ^wrerantyus, “ earnestly.”
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searching and investigating at the god’s behest anyone, whether citizen or foreigner, who I think is wise; and when he does not seem so to me, I give aid to the god and show that he is not wise. And by reason of this occupation I have no leisure to attend to any of the affairs of the state worth mentioning, or of my own, but am in vast poverty on account of my service to the god.
And in addition to these things, the young men who have the most leisure, the sons of the richest men, accompany me of their own accord, find pleasure in hearing people being examined, and often imitate me themselves, and then they undertake to examine others ; and then, I fancy, they find a great plenty of people who think they know something, but know little or nothing. As a result, therefore, those who are examined by them are angry with me, instead of being angry with themselves, and say that “ Socrates is a most abominable person and is corrupting the youth.”
And when anyone asks them “by doing or teaching what?” they have nothing to say, but they do not know, and that they may not seem to be at a loss, they say these things that are handy to say against all the philosophers, “the things in the air and the things beneath the earth” and “not to believe in the gods ” and “ to make the weaker argument the stronger.” For they would not, I fancy, care to say the truth, that it is being made very clear that they pretend to know, but know nothing. Since, then, they are jealous of their honour and energetic and numerous and speak concertedly and persuasively about me, they have filled your ears both long ago and now with vehement slanders.
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24
McXt/TO? flOl eiT€0€TO Kal VAwT09 Kal Avkuv, M/XtJTO? p€V VTrep TUV 'TTOlljTUV	PAVO'S,
*Avvtos virep tuv bijptovpyuv Kal TUV iroXi-tikuv,1 Avkuv 3e virep tuv prjTopuv ware, oirep dp'Xppevo? eyu eXeyov, Oavpd^oip av, el olos t eit)V eyu vpuv TavTijv tijv biaftoXijv e^eXeaOai ev ovtu? oXlyu ^pbvu ovtu ttoXXijv yeyovviav. TavT eaTiv vpiv, u dvbpes ' AOrjvaiot,, TaX^Or), Kal vpa<; ovtc [Leya ovtc piKpbv airoKpvtydpevo<j eyu Xeyu ov6’ viroaTeiXapevos. KaiToi oiba a^ebov, oti toIs avTOLS aire^ddvopai' b Kal TeKprjpiov, oti aXqflrj Xeyu Kal oti avTi) eaTiv r) biafioXrj rj eprj Kal Ta aiTta TavTa eaTiv. Kal edv Te vvv edv Te aWt<; ^T^a'tjTe TavTa, ovtws evptfaeTe.
11.	IIc/h /Lev ovv uv ol irpuTol pov Kaxriyopoi KaT^yopovv avTrj cgtIv tKavr) diroXoyla irpo’i vpa<;. Trpbs MeXi/rop tov dyadbv t€ Kal (^iXottoXiv, tws <j)T)cri, Kal tou? vaTepow; peTa Tavra Treiodaopai aTroXoyeladai. av0i<? yap brj, ua'irep eTepuv tovtcov ovtcov KaTijyopuv, Xaflcopev av ttjv tovtcov dvTwpoaiav. e^et be ttco? wbe* ^uKpaTT] <j)T]frlv dbtKeiv tov? tc veov^; bia^Belpovra Kal 0eov<} oti? rj 7roXt? vopt^ei ov vopl^ovTa, eTepa be batpbvia Kaivd. to pev bi) eyKXrjpa toiovtov eaTiv tovtov be tov eyKXijpaTo<; bv CKaaTov e^eTaaupev. (jyrjal ydp bi) tou? veov? dbiKecv pe bia(f>0elpovTa. eyd) be ye, u avbpes 'A0i)vatoi, abiKeiv <j>i)pi MeXrjTOv, oti arrovby yapievTL^eTai, pablu^ et? dyuva Kadtard^ dv0pu7rov<;, rrepi irpay-paTtov 'irpoairoiovpevos arrovba^eiv Kal KrjbeaOai,
1 Schanz follows Cobet in bracketing koL tw>> ^ohtriKuv.
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From among them Meletus attacked me, and Anytus and Lycon, Meletus angered on account of the poets, and Anytus on account of the artisans and the public men, and Lycon on account of the orators; so that, as I said in the beginning, I should be surprised if I were able to remove this prejudice from you in so short a time when it has grown so great. There you have the truth, men of Athens, and I speak without hiding anything from you, great or small or prevaricating. And yet I know pretty well that I am making myself hated by just that conduct; which is also a proof that I am speaking the truth and that this is the prejudice against me and these are its causes. And whether you investigate this now or hereafter, you will find that it is so.
Now so far as the accusations are concerned which my first accusers made against me, this is a sufficient defence before you; but against Meletus, the good and patriotic, as he says, and the later ones, I will try to defend myself next. So once more, as if these were another set of accusers, let us take up in turn their sworn statement. It is about as follows : it states that Socrates is a wrongdoer because he corrupts the youth and does not believe in the gods the state believes in, but in other new spiritual beings.
Such is the accusation. But let us examine each point of this accusation. He says I am a wrongdoer because I corrupt the youth. But I, men of Athens, say Meletus is a wrongdoer, because he jokes in earnest, lightly involving people in a lawsuit, pretending to be zealous and concerned about things
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d>v ov8ev tovtco irdnroTC epekriaev. co? 8e tout© ovtco? e^ei, Treipdcropat Kal vpiv eircbetgai.
12.	Kat pot 8evpo, d> MeX^re, elire' dkko ti rj D irepl irokkov irotei, dittos co? {BekTiaTot ol ved>Tepoi etrovTai; wEycoy€. ’T#c 8ij vvv elite tovtois, tIs avTous fiekTiovs itoiei. drjkov yap otl dltrOa, pekov ye croc, top pev yap diatfrdelpovTa e^evptov, co?	elcrdyets tovtolcti1 Kal KaTT)yopeis' tov
8e 87] fiekTiovs iroiouvra t0c elite Kal prjwcTOV avTOis, ti? ectTtv. bpcis, co MeX^Te, oti criyas Kal ovk e^ei? eliretv; Kavroi ovk ala^pov croc doKet etvai Kal tKavbv TCKpijptov ov 8rj e’yco Xeyco, oti aot ovdev pepeki}Kev; aXX’ elite, d) 'ya0e, ti? E avTovs dpelvovs irotei; Ol vbpot. ’AXX* ov tovto epcoTU), d) fiekTttTTe, aXka tIs avOpoiiros, octti? irptoTOv Kal avTO tovto oi8e, tov? vbpiovs. Ovtoi d) Xd>KpaT€s, ol StKaaral. TIco? Xeyei?, d) MeXi/Te; oi8e tov? veovs Trai8evetv ocol tc eiat Kal /SekTtovs TTOtovatv; MaXctTTa. UoTepov airavTes, tj ol ptev avToiV, ol 8’ ov; "AiravTes. Ev ye vr) tt;v "Rpav keyets, Kal irokkrjv dcfjflovlav to)V dx^ekovvTWv. tI 25 Se 8r;; o"8e ol aKpoaTal ftekTious ttoiovctcv tj ov;
Kal ovtoi. Ti 8e ol fiovkevTal; Kai ol ftovkevTal. ’AXX’ apa, d) MeXi/Te, p.r) ol ev Ty CKKAyaia, ol eKKkr]criaaTal,2 8ia(^0elpov(ri tovs vetoTepovs; 7] KaKcivoc ftekTiovs ttoiovctcv diravres; KaKetvoi. IlavTe? apa, co? eoiKev, 'AO'qva'iot koXovs KayaOovs TTOiovai Trkyv epov, eyco 8e pbvos btacfrOelpfo. ovtco keyecs; Haw <r<fr68pa TavTa key co. UoXXijv y
1 Cobet’s suggestion of th rovrovcrl for rovroitrl is adopted by Schanx.
a Schanz follows Hirschig in bracketing oi tKK\7i<rta<rra(.
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for which he never cared at all. And that this is so I will try to make plain to you also.
Come here, Meletus, tell me : don’t you consider it of great importance that the youth be as good as possible ? " I do.” Come now, tell these gentlemen who makes them better ? For it is evident that you know, since you care about it. For you have found the one who corrupts them, as you say, and you bring me before these gentlemen and accuse me; and now, come, tell who makes them better and inform them who he is. Do you see, Meletus, that you are silent and cannot tell ? And yet does it not seem to you disgraceful and a sufficient proof of what I say, that you have never cared about it ? But tell, my good man, who makes them better? “The laws.” But that is not what I ask, most excellent one, but what man, who knows in the first place just this very thing, the laws. “These men, Socrates, the judges.” What are you saying, Meletus ? Are these gentlemen able to instruct the youth, and do they make them better ? “ Certainly.” All, or some of them and others not ? “All.” Well said, by Hera, and this is a great plenty of helpers you speak of. But how about this ? Do these listeners make them better, or not ? “These also.” And how about the senators ? “The senators also.” But, Meletus, those in the assembly, the assembly-men, don’t corrupt the youth, do they ? or do they also all make them better? “They also.” All the Athenians, then, as it seems, make them excellent, except myself, and I alone corrupt them. Is this what you mean ? “ Very decidedly, that is
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epov Ka’re^vwKa^ bvarv^lav. Kat pot arroKpivai' 7] Kal 7T€pl ITT7TOVS OVTCO aOl boKCl €%€&; 01 p€V (BeXnovs rroiovvTes avrovs 'irdvres avOpw^roi elvai, el? 8e T4? 6 btaifidelpiov; rj rovvavnov tovtov irav el? pev ns 6 fieXnovs olos t' aw Troieiv p rravv bXiyoi, oi I'TV'TriKot' oi 3e rroXXol edvrrep £uvd)ai Kai Xpawrat ittttois, bia^Qeipovaiv; ov% ovnos €%ei, a> MeXyre, Kal irepl vrwraw Kal tow aXXaw airav-tow ^(pu>v; rrdvTOJs Sutkov, edv re av Kal *Apvto? ov (^pre edv re c/jr/Te* ttoXXij yap av ns eubaipovta ecr) rrepl tovs veovs, el el? pev pbvos avrovs biacfrdelpei, oi & aXXoi d>$eXovaiv. aXXa yap, io MeX-^re, i/cavco? errtbelKwaai, on ovberrd)-irore ftypbvricras rcbv veiov, Kal cra^&s airo^aiveit; tt)v aavrov dpeXeiav, on ovbev aoi pepeXrjKev irepl d>v epe elorayeis.
13.	*Et4 Se Tjptv elrre, a> rrpbs Aibs MeXipre, TTorepov eariv otKeiv apeivov ev 7roXnat<; ^PTfaroi^ t) TTOvripois; d) rav, diroKpivar ovSev yap rot 'XaXeirbv eparra). ovx oi P^v rrovrjpol KaKov ti epyd^ovrai tov? del eyyvrdra) eavriav ovxas, oi 8* ayaGol dyadbv ti; Haw 7c. ’'Eanv ovv octti^ fiovXeTai vtto twv ^vvovtcov fiXairreadai paXXov y d)(f)eXeia0ai; airoKpivai, d) dyaOe’ Kal yap b vbpos KeXevei diroKpiveadai. ea0' bans fiovXenu fiXairreaQar, Ov	<&epe btf, irbrepov ep^
eiadyets bevpo 6? SiafiOetpovra tov? vewrepovs Kal 'Trov'rjporepovs TroiovvTa eKovra y aKovra; ^Ekovto eywye. Ti brpra, d> MeX^Te; roaovrov av epov ao(f)d)Tepos cl ttjXikovtov ovtos TrfXiKbabe a)v, a)are av pev eyvcoKas on 01 pev xaKol KaKov n epya^ovrat del tov? pdXiara TrXyatov eavrdw, 94
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what I mean.” You have condemned me to great unhappiness 1 But answer me; does it seem to you to be so in the case of horses, that those who make them better are all mankind, and he who injures them some one person ? Or, quite the opposite of this, that he who is able to make them better is some one person, or very few, the horse-trainers, whereas most people, if they have to do with and use horses, injure them ? Is it not so, Meletus, both in the case of horses and in that of all other animals ? Certainly it is, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree ; for it would be a great state of blessedness in the case of the youth if one alone corrupts them, and the others do them good. But, Meletus, you show clearly enough that you never thought about the youth, and you exhibit plainly your own carelessness, that you have not cared at all for the things about which you hale me into court.
But besides, tell us, for heaven’s sake, Meletus, is it better to live among good citizens, or bad ? My friend, answer; for I am not asking anything hard. Do not the bad do some evil to those who are with them at any time and the good some good ? “ Certainly.” Is there then anyone who prefers to be injured by his associates rather than benefited ? Answer, my good man ; for the law orders you to answer. Is there anyone who prefers to be injured ? “Of course not.” Come then, do you hale me in here on the ground that I am corrupting the youth and making them worse voluntarily or involuntarily ? “ Voluntarily I say.” What then, Meletus? Are you at your age so much wiser than I at my age, that you have recognized that the evil always do some evil to those nearest them, and the good some
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ol 3e ayaOol ayaObv eycb 3e bi) eZs to<tovtov apbadlas t^kco, ware Kal tovt dyvow, orc, eav riva pbO^O^pOV irObTjCFto TWV ^VVOVTWV, KlvbweV(T(D KUKOV rt \afiebv dir avTov, cocrre tovto to togovtov KaKov eK(bv irot&, cos <£#s <rv; Tavia eyd> aob ov ireiOopbaL, co MeXiyre, olpbab 3e ov3e aWov dvdpd>-26 irtov ovbeva' aXX’ r) ov bba<j>0ebp(o, i} el SiacpOelpa), cckwv, waie <rv ye KaT apajiOTcpa ^IrevSei, el 3e d,Ko)v bba^Oelpco, ra>v toiovtwv Kal aKovaloav1 dpbapTr)pbaTa>v ov bevpo vopbos eladyeiv zcttlv, ciXXa Z3ta XaftavTa bbbdaKebv Kal vovQeTetv bijkov yap on, eav pauw, iravaopbab o ye aKcov iroboi. av be ^vyyeveadab pbev pbob Kal bb8d£ab ftyvyes Kal ovk i)()eX,i)(Ta<;, bevpo be elaayebs, dl vbp.o<s eariv eladyebv tous /coXacrecos beopbevovs, aXX’ ov padri-crecos.
14.	’AXXa yap, w avbpes 'AOyvatoi, tovto pbev byKov r)bi) eaTbV, b eya> ekeyov, OTb MekyTtp tov-B t(ov ovt€ p.eya ovie pbucpov ircbiroTe epbekyaev.
opw<; b^ bi) Xeye ypbbv, ird><; fie bia</)6ecpebv, co MeX??T€, tovs vecorepovs; i) brfkov bi) OTb KaTa, Ti)v ypatyrjv, i)v eypdtyto, 0eov<} bibdaKOvra pbi) vopl^eiv ovs i) iro\b<; vopbb^eb, CTepa be babpbbvba Kabvd; ov TavTa Xeyev;, oti bbbdaKtov bba^Oelpw; Haw p,ev ovv atfibbpa TavTa Xeyco. IIpos avT&v toIvvv, d) C MeXijre, tovtcov twv 0ed)v, cov vvv o Xoyos eailv, elire eib aa^eaiepov Kal epbdi Kal rots dvbpdacv TovTObt;. eyco yap ov bvvapab p,adebv, irbiepov Xeyecs bbbaaKebv p.e vopbi^ebv elvat Tbvas Qeovs, Kal avid; apa vopbl^to elvab Qeovs, Kal ovk elpl to irapdirav a0eo<; ovbe TavTi) abbKto, ov pbevTOb
1 Schanz brackets real aKovatuv.
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good ; whereas I have reached such a depth of ignorance that I do not even know this, that if I make anyone of my associates bad I am in danger of getting some harm from him, so that I do this great evil voluntarily, as you say ? I don’t believe this, Meletus, nor do I think anyone else in the world does! but either I do not corrupt them, or if I corrupt them, I do it involuntarily, so that you are lying in both events. But if I corrupt them involuntarily, for such involuntary errors the law is not to hale people into court, but to take them and instruct and admonish them in private. For it is clear that if I am told about it, I shall stop doing that which I do involuntarily. But you avoided associating with me and instructing me, and were unwilling to do so, but you hale me in here, where it is the law to hale in those who need punishment, not instruction.
But enough of this, for, men of Athens, this is clear, as I said, that Meletus never cared much or little for these things. But nevertheless, tell us, how do you say, Meletus, that I corrupt the youth? Or is it evident, according to the indictment you brought, that it is by teaching them not to believe in the gods the state believes in, but in other new spiritual beings ? Do you not say that it is by teaching this that I corrupt them? “Very decidedly that is what I say.” Then, Meletus, for the sake of these very gods about whom our speech now is, speak still more clearly both to me and to these gentlemen. For I am unable to understand whether you say that I teach that there are some gods, and myself then believe that there are some gods, and am not altogether godless and am not a wrongdoer in that way, that these, however, are not the gods whom the
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ovarrep ye r) rroXts, dXXa erepovs, Kal tovt’ eariv 6 pot eyKaXets, on erepovs* rj rravrarraal pe <f>ps ovre avrov vopt^etv Qeovs tov? re dXXovs ravra ZtZdaKetv. Tavra Xeyw, &><? rb rrapdrrav ov vopt^ets Oeovs- Oavpdate MeXyre, tva n ravra Xeyeis; D ovbe rfXtov ov8e aeXyvijv apa voplgw tfeovs etvat, warrep oi aXXot dvOpwrrot; Ma At’, w avbpes btxa-aral, errel rbv pev rfXiov Xldov frrjaiv etvat, riyv de aeXrjvrjv yvjv. 'Avagaybpov1 otet tcarriyopetv, w 0iXe MeX^re, Kat ovrw Karat}) povets rwvbe Kat
*r > X > z	z	■»	<*	,
otet avrovs airetpovs ypapparwv etvat, ware ovk etdevat, on rd 'Ava^aybpov fttftXla rov KXa£b-peviov yepet rovrwv rwv Xoywv; Kal 8r) Kat oi veot ravra Trap epov pavddvovatv, a e^eariv E evtore, el rrdvv rroXXov, bpa^prp; e/c bp^)arpa<;
irptapevot<i ^coKparov^ KarayeXav, edv TrpoaTrotp-f	r> t	»Z-\	' t>	>Z	5/
rat eavrov etvat, aXXovs re Kai ovnos arorra ovra. aXX\ d) irpb<; Atos, ovrtoal aot Sokco 2 ovbeva vopt-£etv 0ebv etvai; Ov pevrot pa Ata ov& brrwartovv. * Air tar bs y et, & XleXyre, Kal ravra pevrot, tbs epol boKeis, aavrtp. epol ydp BoKet obroat, cu avbpes ’AQ'pva'ioi, rrdvv etvat v^ptarrjs Kal aKO-Xaaros, Kal dre^vws rrjv ypatfryv ravr^v v[3pet nvl Kal aKoXaala Kal vebryn ypayfraadat. eotKev 27 jdp warrep atvtypa ^vvrtOevrt btairetpwpevtp, apa yvwaerat 'ZwKparijs b aotfibs brj epov 'Yaptevn^o-pevov Kat evavrt epavrtp Xeyovros, y e^arraryaw avrov Kat rovs aXXovs rovs aKOvovras; ovros yap epol <j>aiverat rd evavrta Xeyetv avrbs eavrtp ev ry ypatjrf), warrep dv el etrrof a^tKet 'ZwKparrjs
1 Schanz brackets 'Aya^aytfpou. 9 Schanz brackets
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state believes in, but others, and this is what you accuse me for, that I believe in others; or you say that I do not myself believe in gods at all and that I teach this unbelief to other people. “That is what I say, that you do not believe in gods at all.” You amaze me, Meletus 1 Why do you say this ? Do I not even believe that the sun or yet the moon are gods, as the rest of mankind do ? “No, by Zeus, judges, since he says that the sun is a stone and the moon earth.” Do you think you are accusing Anaxagoras, my dear Meletus, and do you so despise these gentlemen and think they are so unversed in letters as not to know, that the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian are full of such utterances ? And forsooth the youth learn these doctrines from me, which they can buy sometimes (if the price is high) for a drachma in the orchestra and laugh at Socrates, if he pretends they are his own, especially when they are so absurd ! But for heaven’s sake, do you think this of me, that I do not believe there is any god ? “No, by Zeus, you don’t, not in the least.” You cannot be believed, Meletus, not even, as it seems to me, by yourself. For this man appears to me, men of Athens, to be very violent and unrestrained, and actually to have brought this indictment in a spirit of violence and unrestraint and rashness. For he seems, as it were, by composing a puzzle to be making a test: “Will Socrates, the wise man, recognize that I am joking and contradicting myself, or shall I deceive him and the others who hear me ? ” For he appears to me to contradict himself in his speech, as if he were to say, “ Socrates is a wrongdoer, because he does
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Oeovs ov vopl^cov, aXXa Oeovs vopl^wv. xairoc TOVTO ecm TTal^OVTOS.
15. Eivv€iTicrK€y{racr0€ Zt], m avZpes, y poi (pai-veTai Tavra Xeyetv av 34 T)piv aaroKpivai, a> MeX^re* vpeis 34, oirep KaT ap^as vpas wap-pTri-aapr;v, p^pvrjaOe poi py Oopvfieiv, eav ev €io)06tc Tpoirtp tous Xoyous Trottbpai. ''EaTiv oaTis dvOpdirwv, co MeX^re, dvOpdrireia pev vopl&i 'irpdypaT elvai, dv0pibirovs 34 ov voplt^ei; diro-KpiveaOo>, a> dvbpes, koi pr) dXXa Kai aXXa Oopv-^eiTct). ea0' oaTis ittttovs pev ov vopl^ei, ’wririKa 34 ttpay para; rj avXvjTas pev ov vopi^ei elvai, avXi]T(,/ca be TTpay/xara; ovk, eariv, co apixrre dvbpwv* el py av ftovXei diroicpivaaOai, eyd) aol Xeyto Kal toi^ aXXoi? tovtoktl. dXXa to eirl TOVTtp ye airoKpivai' ea0' ocrrt? Saipovta pev vopl^ei irpdypaT elvai, Zalpovas Ze ov vopl^ei; Ovk eaTiv. 'Ils wvyaas, oti poyis aireKpivio vtto TOVTiovi dvayKa^opevos. ovkovv Zaipovia pev (f>ns pee Kab vopt^eev Kac bbdaaKebi/, ecr ovv Kawa ewe TraXaid' aXX’ ovv Zaipovia ye vopl^io Kara tov abv Xoyov, Kai Tavaa Kai Ziwpbaa) ev Ty avn-ypa(/)Tj. el 34 Zaipovia vopitpo, Kai Zalpovas &>]-7T0v ttoXXt) avdyKy vopl^eiv pe eaTiv ov^ ovtws eyei; eyei 3^* TiOrjpi yap ae bpoXoyovvTa, eireior) ovk airoKpivei. tovs oe baipovas ov^i tjtoi 0eovs ye yyovpe0a t/ 0ed>v iraibas; (j>ys y ov; Haw ye. Ovkovv eiirep Zalpovas rjyovpai, ojs av (f>ys, €i pev Oeol Tives elatv oi Zalpoves, tovt dv eirj b eya> (/trjpi ae aiv'iTTea0ai Kai ^apievTl^eadai, 0eovs ov^ T)yovpevQV cfrdvai epe Oeovs av yyeiaOai
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not believe in gods, but does believe in gods.” And yet this is the conduct of a jester.
Join me, then, gentlemen, in examining how he appears to me to say this; and do you, Meletus, answer; and you, gentlemen, as I asked you in the beginning, please bear in mind not to make a disturbance if I conduct my argument in my accustomed manner.
Is there any human being who believes that there are things pertaining to human beings, but no human beings ? Let him answer, gentlemen, and not make a disturbance in one way or another. Is there anyone who does not believe in horses, but does believe in things pertaining to horses ? or who does not believe that flute-players exist, but that things pertaining to flute-players do ? There is not, best of men; if you do not wish to answer, I say it to you and these others here. But answer at least the next question. Is there anyone who believes spiritual things exist, but does not believe in spirits ? “ There is not.” Thank you for replying reluctantly when forced by these gentlemen. Then you say that I believe in spiritual beings, whether new or old, and teach that belief; but then I believe in spiritual beings at any rate, according to your statement, and you swore to that in your indictment. But if I believe in spiritual beings, it is quite inevitable that I believe also in spirits; is it not so ? It is; for I assume that you agree, since you do not answer. But do we not think the spirits are gods or children of gods ? Yes, or no ? “ Certainly.” Then if I believe in spirits, as you say, if spirits are a kind of gods, that would be the puzzle and joke which I say you are uttering in saying that I, while I do not believe in gods, do believe in gods again, since I
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rrdXtv, enetZrjirep ye Zalpovas; riyovpai’ el 8* aS ol Zalpoves Oetov ^raiZes elatv vodoi rives fj ex vvptytov /) ex Ttvtov aXXatv, (ov Zr) xal Xeyovrat, tc<? av dvOpdrrrwv Oe&v pev vratZas rjyoiro eivat, Qeovs Ze ptf; 6polios yap av droirov eii), E (OGTrep av el Tts iTTTrcoy pev iratZas yyoiro xal ov(ov> tods yptovovs, ittttovs Ze xal ovovs pt) yyoiro elvai. aXX*, co MeXr/re, ovk ear tv ottcos av1 ov%l aTroireipcopevos vjpwv eypa^a) ryv ypa(j>i)v ravrrjv r/ diropcov ori eyKaXois epol aXydes aZlx'qpa' ottws Ze av nva irelOois av Kal aptxpbv vovv e%ovra dvQpdyrrtov, 6?2 rov avrov eartv xal Zaipovta Kal Oeta 'rjyeiaOai, xal av rov avrov3 pyre Zalpovas p^re Oeovs prfre 28 r) poms ovZepla prfyavr) eartv.
16. ’AXXa yap, w dvZpes ’AJfyvaioi, a><? pev eyco ovx aZiKW xarb, ryv MeXtfrov ypatytfv, ov ttoXX-^s poi Zoxei eivai arroXoylas, aXXa ixava xal ravra’ Z Ze xal ev rots epirpocrOev eXeyov, ori TToXXtf pot airex/deta yeyovev xal Trpos ttoXXovs, ev tare ori dXrjdes eariv. xal rovr eartv Z epe atprprei, edvirep atpy, ov MeXyros ouBe vAwros, aXX’ y r<ov TroXXwv ZtafioXi) re xal (f>06vos. a Zi) ttoXXovs Kal dXXovs xal ayaOovs dvZpas ppr^Kev, olpat Ze B xal alprpreiv’ oe.^& Ze Zeivov, pi) ev epol arrj. iaa>s 0 av ovv enrol rtS’ str ovk aia^vvei, co 2,a)xpares, rotovrov erriryZevpa eTrtryZevaas, e£ ov KtvZvveveis vvvl aTTodavetv; eyco Ze rovrcp av Zlxatov Xoyov 1 Schanz brackets ravra, which the MSS. give after <rb.
2 After d>s the MSS., and Schanz, read ov. It was omitted by Stephanus.
8 Schanz, following Hirschig, brackets rov avrov.
4 Schanz, following Prammer, brackets fi^re f)paai.
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believe in spirits; but if, on the other hand, spirits are a kind of bastard children of gods, by nymphs or by any others, whoever their mothers are said to be, what man would believe that there are children of gods, but no gods ? It would be just as absurd as if one were to believe that there are children of horses and asses, namely mules, but no horses and asses. But, Meletus, you certainly must have brought this suit either to make a test of us or because you were at a loss as to what true wrongdoing you could accuse me of; but there is no way for you to persuade any man who has even a little sense that it is possible for the same person to believe in spiritual and divine existences and again for the same person not to believe in spirits or gods or heroes.
Well then, men of Athens, that I am not a wrongdoer according to Meletus’s indictment, seems to me not to need much of a defence, but what has been said is enough. But you may be assured that what I said before is true, that great hatred has arisen against me and in the minds of many persons. And this it is which will cause my condemnation, if it is to cause it, not Meletus or Anytus, but the prejudice and dislike of the many. This has condemned many other good men, and I think will do so; and there is no danger that it will stop with me. But perhaps someone might say: “ Are you then not ashamed, Socrates, of having followed such a pursuit, that you are now in danger of being put to death as a result ? ” But I should make to him a
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avTelirotpi, on ov KaXco<? Xeyecs, & avQpcirrre, cl occb becv Kbvbvvov VTroXoyb^ccrOab tov tyjv y TcOvavac avbpa, otov ti Kal trpucpbv ocjjeXbs ccrriv, dXX’ ovk ckcIvo pbvov cfkottclv, OTav irpaTTy, iroTcpa b'bKaia y abbxa tt parrel, Kal dvbpbs dyaOov epya y KaKov. <j>avXoi yap av rep ye cra> Xbya> ctev twv ypiOewv oaob ev Tpoia TeTeXevry-kclctlv ov re aXXoi Kal b t?)s ©ertSov vtos, o<? Toaovrov tov Kivbvvov KaTe^povyaev irapd to ala'xpbv rb viropeivab, ware errciby elite v y pyryp avTw irpoOvpovpevtp "EiKTOpa aTTOKTeivai, 0eo<? ova a, ovrcoal vrcos, cos e’yco olpav co irab, el Tbp,wpy-(T€C<? HaTpOKKw TW €Tabp<p TOV <[)bvOV Kat "EiKTOpa a/TTOKTevev;, autos aTroGavei' avTtKa yap tol, (jyrpTt, p,e0' "I^KTopa Trbrpx>s CTOtpw o 3e Tavra aKOvaasTov ptev Oavdrov Kab tov Kbvbvvov a)Xbyd>-prjcre, iroXv 3e ptaXXov Selaas to ^rfv KaKos aw koi to1<j (frbXots pbT) Tbptaypebv, avTbKa, (fyrjcrb, redval/qv %bKT}v cTTbOelt; Ttp abtKovvTL, tva pt] ev0d.be p.eva> KaTaybXacrTO<; Trapa vrfvab Kopwvtaiv a^Oo^ dpov-p7)<j. p,r) avTov o*ei ^>povTtaaL Oavarov Kal Kbv-bvvov; ovtco yap e^et, cb avbpes 'AJfyvabOb, Ty dXyOcba' ov av tv? eavTov Ta^y yyyerdp.evos fteXTUJTOV elvab y vt' ap^ovTo^ Ta-)(0y, evTavOa beb, w<; eptol boKei, ptevovTa Ktvbvvevebv, ptybev viro-XoyL^optevov ptyTe OdvaTov p-rpre dXXo pybev irpb tov alcr^pov.
17.	’Eyw ovv betva av etyv elpyaapevos, a) dvbpes 'JXOyvaboi, el, otc pev pe ol dp'XpvTes eTar-tov, ovs v/xei<? etXecrOe ap^ebv pov, Kal ev HoTtbala Kal ev ’kpfybiroXeb Kal eTrl fryXlto, totc pev ov
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just reply: “ You do not speak well, Sir, if you think a man in whom there is even a little merit ought to consider danger of life or death, and not rather regard this only, when he does things, whether the things he does are right or wrong and the acts of a good or a bad man. For according to your argument all the demigods would be bad who died at Troy, including the son of Thetis, who so despised danger, in comparison with enduring any disgrace, that when his mother (and she was a goddess) said to him, as he was eager to slay Hector, something like this, I believe, (My son, if you avenge the death of your friend Patroclus and kill Hector, you yourself shall die; “for straightway,”’ she says, ‘“after Hector, is death appointed unto thee” ’ J1 he, when he heard this, made light of death and danger, and feared much more to live as a coward and not to avenge his friends, and ' Straightway,’ said he, 'may I die,2 after doing vengeance upon the wrongdoer, that I may not stay here, jeered at beside the curved ships, a burden of the earth.’ 3 Do you think he considered death and danger?”
For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth; wherever a man stations himself, thinking it is best to be there, or is stationed by diis commander, there he must, as it seems to me, remain and run his risks, considering neither death nor any other thing more than disgrace.
So I should have done a terrible thing, if, when the commanders whom you chose to command me stationed me, both at Potidaea and at Amphipolis and at Delium, I remained where they stationed me,
1 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 96.	2 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 98.
8 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 104.
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CKelvoi erarrov epevov dcrirep koi aXXos tis Kai eKiv8vvevov diroQaveiv, tov 8e Oeov tcvttovtos, cos eyd dydyv re Kai vireKa^ov, (^iXoaot^ovvTa pe beiv %yv Kai e^erd^ovTa epavTOV Kai tovs aXXous, 29 evravGa 3e (jtoftyOeis y davarov y a\Xo otiovv irpaypa Xlvroipi Tyv ral-iv. 8eivbv Tav eiy, Kai cos aXyOds tot dv pe 8iKal(os elaayoi res eis 8t/ca-(TTypiov, oti ov voplfyo fleovs etvai aireiOdv Ty pavTeta Kai 8e8ids QavaTov Kai olopevos ao^bs etvai ovk dv. to yap toi OavaTov 8e8ievai, d av8pes, ovbev aXXo eaTiv y 8oKeiv crocfrbv etvai py ovTa’ boKetv ydp elbevai eirriv a ovk ot8ev. ol8e pev yap ovbeis tov OdvaTov oi>8' el Tvy^dvei t<o avdpdirip rrdvTwv peytGTOV bv tow dyaddv, bebiaai o ws ev el8oT€<; oti peyiaTov twv B KaKarv earc. Kai tovto ttw? ovk apadta eaTiv avTy t) eirovel8iaTO^, rj tov o'teaQai elbevai a ovk olbev; eyw 8\ d av8pe<?> tovto) Kai evTavda iao)<! bcacjiepto Tdv TroXkdv avOpdirtov, Kai el bij t&> ao^dTepo^ tov <f>aiT]v etvai, tovtoj dv, oti ovk el8d$ ucavds irepi t(ov ev r,A.i8ov ovtco Kai oiopai ovk elbevar to be abtKeiv Kai direidelv tw jSeX-tIovi, Kai Oed Kai dvOpdTrep, oti kokov Kai ala^pov cctiv dlba. irpb ovv rdv KaKwv, dv 018a oti xa Ka eaTiv, a prj diba el dyaOa ovra Tvy^dvei ovbeTTore (fto/Bifropai ov8e (Jiev^opar ware ov8’ el C pe vvv vpei<; d^lere *Aj/utco aTTiaTtjaravTe^, os ttyi]
T) tt)V dpxrjv ov 8etv epe 8evpo elcreXOeiv y, eireibrj elarjkGov, ov% otov t etvai to py diroKreivai pe, Xeytov Trpbs vpas ds, el bcatftev^olpyv, y8y dv vpdv ot vleis €7riTT)8evovTes d ^(OKparys 8i8aaK€i iravTCS iravTanraai 8ia^6apyaovrai,—ei poi irpos 106
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like anybody else, and ran the risk of death, but when the god gave me a station, as I believed and understood, with orders to spend my life in philosophy and in examining myself and others, then I were to desert my post through fear of death or anything else whatsoever. It would be a terrible thing, and truly one might then justly hale me into court, on the charge that I do not believe that there are gods, since I disobey the oracle and fear death and think I am wise when I am not. For to fear death, gentlemen, is nothing else than to think one is wise when one is not; for it is thinking one knows what one does not know. For no one knows whether death be not even the greatest of all blessings to man, but they fear it as if they knew that it is the greatest of evils. And is not this the most reprehensible form of ignorance, that of thinking one knows what one does not know ? Perhaps, gentlemen, in this matter also I differ from other men in this way, and if I were to say that I am wiser in anything, it would be in this, that not knowing very much about the other world, I do not think I know. But I do know that it is evil and disgraceful to do wrong and to disobey him who is better than I, whether he be god or man. So I shall never fear or avoid those things concerning which I do not know whether they are good or bad rather than those which I know are bad. And therefore, even if you acquit me now and are not convinced by Anytus, who said that either I ought not to have been brought to trial at all, or since I was brought to trial, I must certainly be put to death, adding that if I were acquitted your sons would all be utterly ruined by practising what I teach—if you should say
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raura eiiroire' m HwKpares, vvv pev 'Avvrfp ov TreiaopeOa, dXX afitepev ae, eirl rovrw pevroi, e<f> fiJre prjKeri ev ravrp ry fyjrtfcrei diarpc/Betv pT)8e <j)iKoao<peu>‘ eav 8e dXax; eri tovto TTparrov, D arroffaver el ovv pe, OTrep etirov, errl rovrois i>r	v	> A r « rz > x r zs
acpioire, etiroip av vpiv oti eyio vpa<;, avopes 'Atfrpatoi, aaTra^opai pev Kal (piXa), Treiaopat 8e pdXXov T9> Oetp rj vptv, Kal etiMMrep av epirvea Kai otos re a>, ov p,7) Travawpat <f)iXoao(f)d)v Kat vpiv Trapa/ceKevopevo^ re Kal evbeiKVupevo? ortp av del evruy^dva) vpoyv, Xeywv otdirep eiada, oti, (b dptare avbp&v, ' A0rjvaio<i wv, 7roXeot>9 7^9 peylarr)^ Kal evZoKiptordrYy; eis aocftlav Kal la^vv, Xprp pdrwv pev ovk alayyvei eTrtpe'Xovpevos, otto)^ aoi E earat cog irXetaTa, Kal 36^9 Kal Ttpfy;, <j>povij(Teci)<;
8e Kal aXydetas Kal 7^9 ”'/rv^9, ottox; 009 fteKTlaTij earac, ovk eTTipeXei ov8e tfipovTi^eis; Kal eav tc<; vpwv dptfHtrflrjTp Kal (fry eirtpeXeitrOai, ovk ev6v<; dfjrfao) avrov ov8' direipt, aXX* eprjtropai avrov Kal e^eraaio Kal eXey^u), Kal eav pot prj 8okti KeKTTjadai dpertfv, cfadvai 8e, ovei8id), on r\ 30 TTkeluTOv a^ta it epl eXaxta’TOV TrotetTai, rd 8e
</>avXoTepa Trepl TrXeiovo^. ravra Kal veareptp Kal TTpetr/Bvrepip, ortp dv evruy^dva, Troitfcra), Kal ^evcp Kal darfp, paXXov Se 70Z9 daroi<it ocrtp pov eyyv-repci) eare yevet. ravra ydp KeXevet b 0eo<;, ev i(TT€t Kal eyb) otopai ovSev rrm vptv pet^ov cvyaObv yevecrdac ev rfi rrbXei rj ttjv eprjv ra> 0ea> virripetriav. ov8ev ydp aXXo Trpdrrwv eytb Trepiepxppat fj rreiOmv vpibv Kal vecorepovs Kal irpea^vrepov<i prjre aopdrwv erripeXetaOat ayre xPV^drfov B Trporepov pifil outgo <r(f>o8pa ©9 7^9 ^rvx^»
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to me in reply to this : “ Socrates, this time we will not do as Anytus says, but we will let you go, on this condition, however, that you no longer spend your time in this investigation or in philosophy, and if you are caught doing so again you shall die ” ; if you should let me go on this condition which I have mentioned, I should say to you, " Men of Athens, I respect and love you, but I shall obey the god rather than you, and while I live and am able to continue, I shall never give up philosophy or stop exhorting you and pointing out the truth to any one of you whom I may meet, saying in my accustomed way: " Most excellent man, are you who are a citizen of Athens, the greatest of cities and the most famous for wisdom and power, not ashamed to care for the acquisition of wealth and for reputation and honour, when you neither care nor take thought for wisdom and truth and the perfection of your soul ? ” And if any of you argues the point, and says he does care, I shall not let him go at once, nor shall I go away, but I shall question and examine and cross-examine him, and if I find that he does not possess virtue, but says he does, I shall rebuke him for scorning the things that are of most importance and caring more for what is of less worth. This I shall do to whomever I meet, young and old, foreigner and citizen, but most to the citizens, inasmuch as you are more nearly related to me. For know that the god commands me to do this, and I believe that no greater good ever came to pass in the city than my service to the god. For I go about doing nothing else than urging you, young and old, not to care for your persons or your property more than for the perfection of your souls, or even so much; and I tell
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otto??	dptarq carat, Xeywv, oti ovk etc
'XpTjparatv aperr) ylyverat, aXX* e$ dperrfl 'Xprjpara Kat rd aXXa dyafia rot? dvOpdrrrots airavra Kat I8ta Kai ^rfpoaia. el pev ovv ravra Xeywv dia^Oelpw tov? veov?, ravr dv etrj fiXafiepa' el 8e t/? pe tyqatv aXXa Xeyetv y ravra, ovBev Xeyet. irpos ravra, <j>ati)v dv, & ' AQrfvatot, ireiOeade 'Avvrtp f) prj, Kai rj d<j>tere r) prj dc^iere, d>? epov ovk av irot'qaovros aXXa, ovb' el peXXw C 7roXXa/a? reQvdvai.
18.	Oopvfietre, av^pes *A07)vatot, aXJC eppetvare pot ofc eZerflip/ vpwv, prj Oopvfletv eft ofc dv Xeya), dXX’ aKovetv Kai ydp, 6? eyw olpat, ovrjaeade aKovovres. peXXco ydp ovv arra vptv epetv Kai aXXa, e<f> ofc taws ftorpreaGe' aXXa prfiapws rroteire tovto. ev ydp tare, eav epe aTTOKretvyre toiovtov ovra, dtov eyd> Xeyto, ovk epe pet^w fiXatyere rj vpcfc avrovs' ep^ pev ydp ovZev dv fiXd’ty'etev ovre McXtjto? ovre “Awto?* D ov8e ydp dv Zvvatro' ov ydp otopat Oeptrov elvat apetvovt dvBpi vtto yetpovos fiXairreadat. airo-Kretveie pevr av taws rj e^eXaaetev rj artptoaetev aXXa ravra ovros pev taws oterat Kai aXXos rfc vrov peydXa KaKa, eyw 8’ ovk otopat, aXkd rroXv paXXov rroieiv a ovros vvvi rrotet, av^pa a^tKws errt^etpetv diroKTtvvvvat. vvv ovv, w dvbpes 'A0r)-vatot, rroXXov 8ea> eyd> virep epavrov airoXoyeiadat, w? ns dv ototro, aXKd virep vpwv, pr) ri e^apdp-Tijre irepi T7)v rov 0eov Zoatv vptv epov Karay^q^ E <j>iadpevot. edv ydp epe airoKretvijre, ov pa^'tws dXXov toiovtov evpyaere, dre^vws, el Kai yeXoto-
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you that virtue does not come from money, but from virtue comes money and all other good things to man, both to the individual and to the state. If by saying these things I corrupt the youth, these things must be injurious; but if anyone asserts that I say other things than these, he says what is untrue. Therefore I say to you, men of Athens, either do as Anytus tells you, or not, and either acquit me, or not, knowing that I shall not change my conduct even if I am to die many times over.
Do not make a disturbance, men of Athens; continue to do what I asked of you, not to interrupt my speech by disturbances, but to hear me; and I believe you will profit by hearing. Now I am going to say some things to you at which you will perhaps cry out; but do not do so by any means. For know that if you kill me, I being such a man as I say I am, you will not injure me so much as yourselves; for neither Meletus nor Anytus could injure me; that would be impossible, for I believe it is not God’s will that a better man be injured by a worse. He might, however, perhaps kill me or banish me or disfranchise me; and perhaps he thinks he would thus inflict great injuries upon me, and others may think so, but I do not; I think he does himself a much greater injury by doing what he is doing now—killing a man unjustly. And so, men of Athens, I am now making my defence not for my own sake, as one might imagine, but far more for yours, that you may not by condemning me err in your treatment of the gift the God gave you. For if you put me to death, you will not easily find another, who, to use a rather absurd
ITI
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Tepov el ire tv, irpoa-Kelpevov rfj ttoXci,1 vunrep iTTirtp peydXcp pev Kal yevvaltp, vtto peyeOovs 8e votdeaTepcp Kal 8eopev<p eyelpeaOat vtto pvcoiros TWOS' oiov 8/J pOt SoKCl 6 0€O<i €pb T?? TToXfi TrpoareOeiKCvai toiovtov nva, os vpas eyelpcov 31 /cal TtelOcov /cal ovet8l^cov eva e/caorov ov8ev iravopat rrjv rjpepav oXyv Travra^ov Trpoa/cadi^cov. tolovtos ovv aXXos ov paSlavs vplv yevfaeTai, w avbpes, aXX’ edv epol irelOqaOe, cftelaecrde pov vpeis S’ tacos Taft av d/)(0opevoi, tbairep ol vvara-l^ovTes eyeipdpevob, KpovaavTes av pe, Trcbddpevob Avvr<p, pahlcas av djroKTelvaiTe, etra rov Xolttov filov KaflevSovTes StaTeXotTe av, el p/j nva aXXov o debs vpiv €Trc7r€p,y{f€L€v Kifiopevos vpxov. on S’ eyaj TU7^avo> d)v 7oiovro<f, otof vtto tov 0eov ry B TroXei SebocrQai, ev0ev8e av /caravorjoacre* ov yap dvOpcoTrlvo) eoL/ce to epe t&v pev epavrov clttovtcov TjpeXrjKevai, Kal dveyeadab twv oiKelwv apeXov-pevtov roaavra rfor} err}, to de v^CTSpov irpaTTGW del, I8la eKacTT/p irpocnovra wairep TraTepa /j dbeX^bv irpea^vTepov, TrelOovTa eTTipjeXeladai dpeTrp;. Kal el pev ti dirb tovtojv aTreXavov Kal piadbv Xapftdvatv TavTa TrapeKeXevopyv, 2 dv nva Xbyov vvv 8e opaTe 8tj Kal avroi, on ol Karyyopoi TaXXa TrdvTa dvaia-xyvTG/s ovtco KaTTj-yopovvre<i tovto ye ovy diol t€ eyevovTo aTT-C avattrxyvTfprat, Trapacrxppevoc papTvpa, <os eyd>
Tron Tiva rj eirpa^dprjv pLtrObv rj yTTjaa. tKavbv
1	The MSS. give iJiri tou ffeov, “ by the god/’ after xJAeu Schanz, following Hirschig, brackets it.
3	Schanz, with some inferior MS. authority, reads eTxe>* for cTxof of the best MSS.
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figure, attaches himself to the city as a gadfly to a horse, which, though large and well bred, is sluggish on account of his size and needs to be aroused by stinging. I think the god fastened me upon the city in some such capacity, and I go about arousing, and urging and reproaching each one of you, constantly alighting upon you everywhere the whole day long. Such another is not likely to come to you, gentlemen; but if you take my advice, you will spare me. But you, perhaps, might be angry, like people awakened from a nap, and might slap me, as Anytus advises, and easily kill me; then you would pass the rest of your lives in slumber, unless God, in his care for you, should send someone else to sting you. And that I am, as I say, a kind of gift from the god, you might understand from this; for I have neglected all my own affairs and have been enduring the neglect of my concerns all these years, but I am always busy in your interest, coming to each one of you individually like a father or an elder brother and urging you to care for virtue; now that is not like human conduct. If I derived any profit from this and received pay for these exhortations, there would be some sense in it; but now you yourselves see that my accusers, though they accuse me of everything else in such a shameless way, have not been able to work themselves up to such a pitch of shamelessness as to produce a witness to testify that I ever exacted or asked pay of anyone. For I think
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yap, olpat, ey<b Trape^opai tov papTvpa, o><? dXrjGi) Xeyai, ri)v irevlav.
19.	’'Itnus av ovv bbgeiev droirov eivai, oti bi) eya) Ibta pev ravra %vp{3ovXevw irepuatv xai •rroXvirpaypovu), bijpoala ov ToXp& dvaftaivwv els to irXr]6os to vperepov t-vpflovXeveiv ttj iroXei.
f	v f »	-v -x r
TOVTOV O€ aiTlOV €(TTIV 0 VpetS epov TTOXXaKlS D dxi)KoaTe vroXXaxpv XeyovTos, oti poi Oeiov ti xai baipbviov ylyveTai,1 o by xai ev tt) ypa(f>i) eTrixto-pcpb&v MeX^ros eypay^raTO' epol 3e tovt eanv ex iraibos ap^apevov favtf tis yiyvopevy, f) oTav yevryrat, del airoTpeirei pe tovto b av peXXto irpaTTeiv, irpoTpeirei 3^ ovtcotz' tovt eaTiv o poi evavnovTai Ta iroXirixa irpaTTeiv. xai 'TrayxdXws ye poi Soxei evavTiovaGar eJ> yap io-tc, & avbpes *AOyvatoi, el eya> e.’Kexelprpra irpaTTeiv Ta iroXi-rixd irpdypaTa, iraXai av airoXtoXi) xai ovt E av vpas dxjieXyxr} ovbev ovt av epavTOV. Kat poi pr) d^QeaQe XeyovTi TaX'qdrr ov yap eaTiv bans dvdpcoTrwv atodijaeTai ovTe vpiv ovtc aXXq> TrXtfffei ovbevi yvyaltiis evavTiovpevos xai biaxioXvwv TroXXd abixa Kal irapavopa ev ttj iroXei yiyveadai, 32 aXX* dvayxalbv can tov ovti paypvpevov vTrep tov bixalov, xai el peXXei bXlyov ^povov aioGrj-aeaGai, ISicoTeveiv aXXd pr) bypoaieveiv.
20.	MeyaXa 8* eywye vpiv Texprjpia irape^opai tovtcov, ov Xoyovs, aXXf b vpeis TtpaTe, epya. aKovaaTe bi] pov tA epot ^vp^e^ijxoTa, iva eloryre, oti ovtf av evl vireucaGoipi irapa to blxaiov belaas OdvaTov, pi) VTretxoiv be ap av xai airoXotpiyv.
1 The MSS. read “voice,” after ytyrcrcu. Schanz, following others, omits it.
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I have a sufficient witness that I speak the truth, namely, my poverty.
Perhaps it may seem strange that I go about and interfere in other people’s affairs to give this advice in private, but do not venture to come before your assembly and advise the state. But the reason for this, as you have heard me say at many times and places, is that something divine and spiritual comes to me, the very thing which Meletus ridiculed in his indictment. I have had this from my childhood; it is a sort of voice that comes to me, and when it comes it always holds me back from what I am thinking of doing, but never urges me forward. This it is which opposes my engaging in politics. And 1 think this opposition is a very good thing; for you may be quite sure, men of Athens, that if I had undertaken to go into politics, I should have been put to death long ago and should have done no good to you or to myself. And do not be angry with me for speaking the truth ; the fact is that no man will save his life who nobly opposes you or any other populace and prevents many unjust and illegal things from happening in the state. A man who really fights for the right, if he is to preserve his life for even a little while, must be a private citizen, not a public man.
I will give you powerful proofs of this, not mere words, but what you honour more,—actions. And listen to what happened to me, that you may be convinced that 1 would never yield to any one, if that was wrong, through fear of death, but would die rather than yield. The tale I am going to tell
Il5
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epw vpiv (^opri/cd pev Kal Bucavucd, aXydy Be. B eya> ydp, w ’Atf^vaiot, dXXyv pev ap^yv ovBeptav
'fruriroTe yp^a ev t?j TroXei, e/3ovXeu(ra Be' /cal erv^ev ypwv y cfjuXy irpuTavevouaa, 6t€ vpet<; rove; BeKa trTparyyow; tovs ovk dveXopevov? rovs eK ri}s vavpaxiae; efiovXeaOe dfipoovs Kpivetv, 7rapav6pco<; d>9 ev tco vcrrbptp Xpbvcp Ttaaiv vpiv eBo^e. tot eyb> povos twv Trpurdvewv yvavndtflyv vpiv pyBev iroieiv irapd tov? vopovs'1 Kal erol-pcov dvTcov evBeiKvvvai pe Kal dirdyetv nov py-ropevv, Kal vpwv KeXevbvnov Kal fiocvvTwv, pera C tov vbpov Kal tov BiKalou eppyv paXXbv pe Beiv
BiaKivBuveveiv y pe0’ vp&v yevecrdai py Bltcaia fiovXevopevow, <$>o/3y3evTa Beapov y 3dvarov. Kal ravra pev yv eri BypOKpaToupevys ry<; Trokecoe;* eTreiBij BB oXiyapyta eyevero, ol rpiaKOvra av peTairep-fydpevol pe irepTTTOV avrov ei^ ryv ObXov Trpoaera^av ayayelv ck 'ZaXapivos Aeovra tov ^dXaplviov, iva avrodavor ota Brj Kal dXXois eKeivoi ttoXXoi? TToXXa irpoaeTaTTOV, fiovXbpevoi w? TrXetcTTOvs dvairXTjaai alria/v Tore pevroi D ey<b ov Xoy^ aXX1 epyep av eveBei^aprjv, on epol
Oavdrov pev peXei, el py aypoiKorepov elireiv, ovo otiovv, tov de pyoev aotKov pyo avocnov epya-^eardai, tovtov Be to Trav peXei. epe ydp eKeivy y dp^y ovk ej'eirXygev ovtw? la^pd oBoa, ware aBucov tl epydaaaOai, aXX* evreiBy ck ry<; doXov efyyXGopev, ol pev Terrapee; cp^ovro els ^aXapiva Kal yyayov Aeovra, eya) B^ M^bpyv amebv oiKaBe. Kal iaa)9 av Bid ravra diredavov, el py y dp^y 1 Schanz, following Hermann, brackets «al fyayrta ^rj-
Qicripiiv, “ and I voted against it,” which the MSS. give after n6
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you is ordinary and commonplace, but true. I, men of Athens, never held any other office in the state, but I was a senator; and it happened that my tribe held the presidency w’hen you wished to judge collectively, not severally, the ten generals who had failed to gather up the slain after the naval battle; this was illegal, as you all agreed afterwards. At that time I was the only one of the prytanes who opposed doing anything contrary to the laws, and although the orators were ready to impeach and arrest me, and though you urged them with shouts to do so, I thought I must run the risk to the end with law and justice on my side, rather than join with you when your wishes were unjust, through fear of imprisonment or death. That was when the democracy still existed ; and after the oligarchy was established, the Thirty sent for me with four others to come to the rotunda and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis to be put to death. They gave many such orders to others also, because they wished to implicate as many in their crimes as they could. Then I, however, showed again, by action, not in word only, that I did not care a whit for death if that be not too rude an expression, but that I did care with all my might not to do anything unjust or unholy. For that government, with all its power, did not frighten me into doing anything unjust, but when we came out of the rotunda, the other four went to Salamis and arrested Leon, but I simply went home; and perhaps I should have been put to death for it, if the government had not quickly been v6p.ovs. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 2, states that Socrates, as presiding officer, refused to put the question to vote.
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E bid rax^atv KaTeXvOrp teal tovtcdv vptv eaovrai ttoXXoI pdpTvpGS.
21.	*Ap* ovv dv /ie oieaGe Toaabe err) btaye-veaGat, el eirpaTTOv rd bijpbaia, teal irpdrrwv d^lws dvbpbs ayaGov eflotfGovv to?? btKalois teal, &(Tirep xpy, tovto irepl irXelaTov eirobovp/rpt; ttoXXou ye bei, d> avbpe<i 'AG^valoi. ovbe ydp dv 33 aXXo? dvGpdytrwv ovbefc. aXX* eyd) bid iravTO? tov /3lov b'qpoaia Te, ei irov ti etrpa^a, toiovtos tfravovpai, teal Ibia, 6 aiwos ovtos, ovbevl irariroTe l-vyxwpijtras ovbev Trapa to bwcaiov ovtc dXXtp ovtc tovtg)v ovbevl, ob? oi biaftdXXovTes e’/te tyatriv epovs paGrjTa^ eivai. eyd) be biba<TKaXo<; pev ovbevbs irdyrroT eyevbprpj* el be Tt? pov XeyovTO? Kal tu epaVTOv irpaTTOVTO? eiriOvpei aKOveiv, e*T€ ved)Tepo<: etTe irpea^vTepo^, ovbevl irtbiroTe e(f)0o-B vqaa, ovbb XptfpaTa pev Xapfiavwv bbaXlyopae p^l Xap^dvutv be ov, aXX’ opolw^ Kal irXovaitp Kal TTevrjTt Trape^a) epavTOV eptoTav, Kal eav Tt? ftovXi)Tai aTTOKpLvdpevo^ aKOvetv &v dv Xeyw. Kal Tovrtov eyd) citc Tt? 'ypTprTos ylyveTat, cits pij, ovk dv biKala)^ ttjv alTiav virexpipi, wv pyre vTreaxdpTjv pijbevl pybev irutiroTe paGr^pa pr^Te ebiba^a' el be ti? (ftrjai trap' epov 7ra>7roTe Tt paGelv /) aKovaai Ibla o ti pt) xal ol dXXot iravTCS, ev iaT€, oti ovk oXijGt] Xeyet.
22.	*AXXa bid, Tt by ttotc per epov xalpoval C Ttpe? tfoXuv xpdvov bt,aTpi^ovTe<i; aKijKoaTe, w dvbpes 'A0T)vau)i' iraaav vptv Tip) aXiftetav eyd) elirov oti aKovovres xalpovaiv e^CTa^opevoi^; Tot? olopevow pbv etvat, ao^tov;, ovat, b' ov* eaTt ydp ovk dr}b&:. epol bb tovto, a>? eyd) frqph irpoaTeTaKTab 118
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put down. Of these facts you can have many witnesses.
Do you believe that I could have lived so many years if I had been in public life and had acted as a good man should act, lending my aid to what is just and considering that of the highest importance ? Far from it, men of Athens; nor could any other man. But you will find that through all my life, both in public, if I engaged in any public activity, and in private, I have always been the same as now, and have never yielded to any one wrongly, whether it were any other person or any of those who are said by my traducers to be my pupils. But I was never any one’s teacher. If any one, whether young or old, wishes to hear me speaking and pursuing my mission, I have never objected, nor do I converse only when I am paid and not otherwise, but I offer myself alike to rich and poor; I ask questions, and whoever wishes may answer and hear what I say. And whether any of them turns out well or ill, I should not justly be held responsible, since I never promised or gave any instruction to any of them; but if any man says that he ever learned or heard anything privately from me, which all the others did not, be assured that he is lying.
But why then do some people love to spend much of their time with me? You have heard the reason, men of Athens; for I told you the whole truth; it is because they like to listen when those are examined who think they are wise and are not so; for it is amusing. But, as I believe, I
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VTTO TOV 0€OV TTpaTTctv Kal €K paVTCbtoV Kal €% cvvitvlmv xal iravTl rpbirto, (pirep tl<; it ore Kal aXXy 0ela potpa dv0p<bir<p Kal otiovv irpoaera^e irparreiv. ravTa, co ' A.0yvatoi, Kal aXi)0y ear tv xal eveXeyKia. el yap by eywye twv vewv tov? D pev bia^delpa), tov? 3e bietp0apKa, Xpyv byirov, etre tiv€? avr&v irpeaftvTepot, yevbpevoL eyvwaav oti, veot<; ovatv avrots eyd) KaKov irtbirore ti gvveftovXevaa, vvvl avTOv? avaftatvovTa<; epov Karyyopeiv Kal Ttpw peter 0ai* el be py avrol yOeXov, t&v oIkccow nvas tcov eKelvwv, irarepa<i Kal dbeX-<f>ov<; Kal aXXov? tov? irpoayKovras, eiirep vir’ epov n KaKov eireirbv0eaav avTwv ol olKetoL, vvv pepvyerOac.1 iravTox; be irapecaiv avT&v iroXXol evTav0ot, oft? eyd bpd), irpatTov pev ViptTwv E ovToal, epos yXiKtd>Ty<j Kal bypoTys, KpcToftovXov
Tovbe iraryp, eireiTa Avaavla? b 2</»jTTto?, At-axlvov Tovbe iraTyp, en ’Avt«</>g)v 6 K^^vtev? ovToal, ’Ett^cvov? iraTyp* aXXot tolvvv o^toi, wv ol abeXejiol ev Tavry Ty bLaTpifty yeybvaaev, Nt/coo’TpaTO? b ^eo^OTibov, aSeX^o? ®eoboTov— Kal b pev 0e63oTO? TCTeXevTyKev, (bare ovk dv CKelvds ye avTov KaTabey0€Ly—,Kal HapaXos obe b AypoboKov, ov yv ®ecvyy<t dbeX<l)b<;. obe be 34 'AbelpavTos b 'ApltrTtovos, ov abeXfibs ovtoctI
TTXcLtwv, Kal AlavTobapos, od *AiroXXobcopos obe dbeX<j>bs. Kal aXXovs iroXXovs eyb) e^eo vptv eliretv, wv Ttva expyv pdXtaTa pev ev tw eavrov Xbytp irapa<r)(ea0ai, lAeXyTOv pdpTvpa* el
1 After fiffkvriffOcu the best MSS. give koI np.vpt'iffOai, “and punish.” Schanz follows Bekker and some MSS. in omitting these words.
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have been commanded to do this by the God through oracles and dreams and in every way in which any man was ever commanded by divine power to do anything whatsoever. This, Athenians, is true and easily tested. For if I am corrupting some of the young men and have corrupted others, surely some of them who have grown older, if they recognise that I ever gave them any bad advice when they were young, ought now to have come forward to accuse me. Or if they did not wish to do it themselves, some of their relatives—fathers or brothers or other kinsfolk— ought now to tell the facts. And there are many of them present, whom I see ; first Crito here, who is of my own age and my own deme and father of Critobulus, who is also present; then there is Lysanias the Sphettian, father of Aeschines, who is here; and also Antiphon of Cephisus, father of Epigenes. Then here are others whose brothers joined in my conversations, Nicostratus, son of Theozotides and brother of Theodotus (now Theo-dotus is dead, so he could not stop him by entreaties), and Paralus, son of Demodocus ; Theages was his brother; and Adimantus, son of Aristo, whose brother is Plato here; and Aeantodorus, whose brother Apollodorus is present. And I can mention to you many others, some one of whom Meletus ought certainly to have produced as a witness in his speech; but if he forgot it then, let
rar
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3e tot€ eTreXdSero, vvv Trapaa^eaffa), eyti) it apa-Xajpw, xal Xeyerco, el ti eyei toiovtov. aXXei tovtov irav rovvavrlov evpijcrere, ti) avBpes, irdvras epol /3or)0eiv erolpovs tw Bia(f>0elpovn, r<p xaxd epya^oplvcp rovs olxelovs avrwv, <os <f>aai Me-B X^to? Kal *Avvto?. avrol pev yap oi Bie<f>0ap-pevoi Tax ^oyov exoiev (Borfiovvres' ol Be dBbd<f)0aprob, irpeaflvrepot r)Bi) dvBpes, ol tovtojv irpoaTjKovres, nva aXXov exovai Xbyov ftoT)0ovvTe<i epol aXX* T) tov bp0ov re Kal Bbcabov, oti ^vviaaaL MeX^rw pev yfreuBopevw, epol Be dX7)0evovn;
23.	EZev Bq, & avSpe?* a pev eycb exobp* &v diro'XoyeurQac, ave3ov can ravra Kal aXXa itra)?
«	/	W V	t «	»	Z
ToiavTa. Tax^ o av T4? vpwv ayavaxTrpreiev C dvapvrjaOels eavrov, el 6 pev Kal eXaTT© rovrovt tov ay&vos dydtva aywvitopevos eSeijOrj tc Kal iKCTevae tous Sucaaras peTa, tto’XXiov SaKpvarv, irai^la Te avTov avaftifiatrdpevos, tva o ti paKurra eXerjdelr), Kal aXXovs t&v oIkcIwv Kal ^>lXa>v ttoX-Xou9, eya> Be ovBev apa tovtcov Troiyaa), Kal Tavra KLvovvevoiv, ws av oogatpi, tov eaxa-rov klvovvov. ra^ ovv Tt? ravra evvor/aa^ avdaBearepov av irpos pe <rx°'Lrb KaL apyiadel^; avrols rovrois 0eiro av per opyrps ryv y^rj^ov. el Bq ris vpwv ovrois D €^et,—ovk afyw pev yap eywye et o ovv, eirieiKi)
av poi Bokw irpos tovtov Xeyctv Xeywv on epol, w aptare, elalv pev ttov nve^ xal otKetor Kal yap tovto avrb to tov Opijpov, ovB' eya) drrb Bpvbs ovB' airb Trerpr)^ ire^vKa, aXX’ e^ dvOpunrwv, ware xal olxelol pol elab xal view, w avBpes yA0i)-valoi, rpcK, el? pev peipaKbov i)Bi)t Bvo Be naiBla'
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him do so now; I yield the floor to him, and let him say, if he has any such testimony. But you will find that the exact opposite is the case, gentlemen, and that they are all ready to aid me, the man who corrupts and injures their relatives, as Meletus and Anytus say. Now those who are themselves corrupted might have some motive in aiding me ; but what reason could their relatives have, who are not corrupted and are already older men, unless it be the right and true reason, that they know that Meletus is lying and I am speaking the truth ?
Well, gentlemen, this, and perhaps more like this, is about all I have to say in my defence. Perhaps some one among you may be offended when he remembers his own conduct, if he, even in a case of less importance than this, begged and besought the judges with many tears, and brought forward his children to arouse compassion, and many other friends and relatives; whereas I will do none of these things, though I am, apparently, in the very greatest danger. Perhaps some one with these thoughts in mind may be harshly disposed toward me and may cast his vote in anger. Now if any one of you is so disposed—I do not believe there is such a person—but if there should be, I think I should be speaking fairly if I said to him, My friend, I too have relatives, for I am, as Homer has it, “ not born of an oak or a rock,”1 but of human parents, so that I have relatives and, men of Athens, I have three sons, one nearly grown up, and two still
1 Homer, Odymy^ xix, 163.
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aXX* opus ovBeva avr&v Bevpo ava/Bifiacrdpevos Beyaopai vpwv dTroy^rjcfiiaacrdat. rl By ovv ovBev rovroov 7roir)<rti); ovk avdaBi^opevos, w 'Adyvatoi, E ov3* vpas dnpafyov, aXX* el pev OappaKew; eyw
€%(i) irpos Oavarov y py, aXXos Xoyos, irpos 8’ ovv Bogav Kal epol Kal vpiv Kal oXy ry ttoXci ov poi Bokei koXov eivai epe rovrwv ovBev iroteiv Kal ryXiKovbe ovra Kai rovro rovvopa eyovra, eir ovv dXyOes eir ovv yfreuBos’ aXX* ovv BeBoypevov ye can 35 tcS XwKpdrei Bia^epeiv rivl row ttoXXwv dvOpwirosv.
el ovv vpwv ol BoKOvvres Bia^epetv eire ao<j)ia eire avBpeia eire aXXy yriviovv apery roiovroi etrovrat, al(T)(pov av eiip oiovarrep eya> iroXXaKif; ecopaKa rivals, orav Kplvcovrai, BoKovvras pev ri eivai, 6avpacta	epya^opevovs, &>s Betvov ri olopevovs
Ttelcreadai, el dTroffavovvrat, &<T7rep aOavarav eaopevojv, av vpeis avrovs py diroKreivyre' o'i epol BoKovatv al<r)(yvi]v ry iroXei Trepiairreiv, war av nva Kal rwv gevwv viroXaftelv on ol Bta^epovres B ’AGyvatwv els aperyv, ovs avroi eavrwv ev re rats appals Kal rats akXais repaid irpoKpivovaiv, ovroi yvvaiKwv ovBev Biatyepovtri. ravra yap, w avBpe<j 'AQyvaiot, ovre ypas %py iroieiv rov^ BoKovvra^ Kal oiryovv n eivai, ovr, av ypeis iroi&pev, vpa<; eirtrpeTreiv, aXXA rovro avro evBei-KvvtrOai, on ttoXv paXXov Karaylry^ietaOe rov rd eXeeivd ravra Bpapara elaayovro^ Kal Karaye-Xaarov ryv iroXiv iroiovvro'i y rov yav^lav ayovro?.
24.	X&)/hs ££ rys B6£ys, w avBpes, ovBZ Bl-0 xacov poi BoKei eivai BeiaSat rov BtKaarov ovBe Beopevov drro^evyeiv, aXXd BiBdaxeiv Kal irelffeiv.
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children; but nevertheless I shall not bring any of them here and beg you to acquit me. And why shall I not do so? Not because I am stubborn, Athenians, or lack respect for you. Whether I fear death or not is another matter, but for the sake of my good name and yours and that of the whole state, I think it is not right for me to do any of these things in view of my age and my reputation, whether deserved or not; for at any rate the opinion prevails that Socrates is in some way superior to most men. If then those of you who are supposed to be superior either in wisdom or in courage or in any other virtue whatsoever are to behave in such a way, it would be disgraceful. Why, I have often seen men who have some reputation behaving in the strangest manner, when they were on trial, as if they thought they were going to suffer something terrible if they were put to death, just as if they would be immortal if you did not kill them. It seems to me that they are a disgrace to the state and that any stranger might say that those of the Athenians who excel in virtue, men whom they themselves honour with offices and other marks of esteem, are no better than women. Such acts, men of Athens, we who have any reputation at all ought not to commit, and if we commit them you ought not to allow it, but you should make it clear that you will be much more ready to condemn a man who puts before you such pitiable scenes and makes the city ridiculous than one who keeps quiet.
But apart from the question of reputation, gentlemen, I think it is not right to implore the judge or to get acquitted by begging; we ought to inform
I25
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ov yap eirl rovnp KaOijrat 6 8tKaari]<;, eirl tco Karaxapl^ecrOai rd diKaia, aXX’ €7ri. rip Kpi-veiv ravra* Kal bpwpoKev ov ^a^teiaOai ol? dv 8oKy avrat. aXXa SiKaaeiv Kara tov? vopovs. ovkovv xpi) ovre i]pd<i eOl^etv vpd<$ eirtopKeiv ovG' vpas eOi^eaOai* ov8erepot ydp dv ijpwv evrrefioiev. pi) odv d^tovre pe, to dv8pe<; ’A^vatot, roiavra 8eiv irpd<; vpcis irparretv, a pvjre rpyovpai KaXa elvat pijre otKaia pyre ocria, D aXXco? re pevrot vtf Ada Kal daefieias (frevyovra vivo MeXyrov rovrovt.	ydp av, el rreldoipt
vpas Kal rat 8eia0ai J3ia^otpi]v optdpoKora^, Geovs dv 8t8d(TKOtpi pi] rjye'iaGai vpfa elvat, Kal drexywi airoXoyovpevos Karrjyopoirjv dv epavrov, co? tfeov? ov voptipi). aXXa ttoXXov 8ei ovtoj? ex^iv' vopi^w re yap, o) avbpes ’XGrjvaloi, &>? ov8et? ro>v epwv Karviyopwv, Kal vpiv evrirpeiru) Kal ra> Getp Kplvai irepl epov airy peXXei epol re dptara elvat Kal vpiv.
E 25. To pev pt) dyavaKretv, & avbpes tA.0rjvaioi, 36 eirl rovrq> ra> yeyovdn, on pov KaretyTpl>i(ra<T0€, aXXa re poi iroXXa ^vp^dXXerai, koi ovk av^X-mardv pot yeyovev rd yeyovos 1 tovto, aXXa iroXv pdXXov Oavpdfyo CKarepwv nov ^^ojv rov yeyo-vdra dp 10pov. ov ydp <pdp7jv eytoye ovno Trap oXtyov eaeaSai, aXXa irapd ttoXv* vvv 8e, d)$ eocKev, el rptaKovra pdvac pereireaov raw aTTOTreijievyi] dv. MeX^Tov pev ovv, ft)? epol 8okco, Kal vvv aTTOTretfrevya, Kal ov pbvov diroirtyevya, aXXa rravrl 8yXov tovto ye, on, el pi] ave^i]
1 Schanz brackets rb 7*70*'^,.
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and convince him. For the judge is not here to grant favours in matters of justice, but to give judgment; and his oath binds him not to do favours according to his pleasure, but to judge according to the laws; therefore, we ought not to get you into the habit of breaking your oaths, nor ought you to fall into that habit; for neither of us would be acting piously. Do not, therefore, men of Athens, demand of me that I act before you in a way which I consider neither honourable nor right nor pious, especially when impiety is the very thing for which Meletus here has brought me to trial. For it is plain that if by persuasion and supplication I forced you to break your oaths I should teach you to disbelieve in the existence of the gods and in making my defence should accuse myself of not believing in them. But that is far from the truth ; for I do believe in them, men of Athens, more than any of my accusers, and I entrust my case to you and to God to decide it as shall be best for me and for you.
I am not grieved, men of Athens, at this vote of condemnation you have cast against me, and that for many reasons, among them the fact that your decision was not a surprise to me. I am much more surprised by the number of votes for and against it; for I did not expect so small a majority, but a large one. Now, it seems, if only thirty votes had been cast the other way, I should have been acquitted. And so, I think, so far as Meletus is concerned, I have even now been acquitted, and not merely acquitted, but anyone can see that, if Anytus and Lycon had
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wAvvto9 Kal Nvkcvv Karyyopy<TOvr€<; epov, Kav B d><f)Xe f)(CXlas Zpa'xjjbas, ov peraXa^d/v to irepirrov pepos rcbv '\}r7fya)v.
26.	Tt/tara^ 3’ ovv pot 6 dvyp Oavarov. elev eyu> 8e 8y rlvos vptv avnnpyaopai, co dvbpes ’k.0yvatoi; y Zykov on rys dglas; ri ovv; rl d^tbs el pc rraOelv y aironcrai, 6 n padd/v ev ra> filo) ov\ yav)(tav yyov, dXX dpeXyaas wvirep oi iroXXol, xpypanarpov re /cal olKovoplas /cal (rrparyytcbv /cal bypyyopicbv /cal rcbv aXXwv dp^cbv /cal gvvcopocruov /cal ardaecov t&v ev ry ttoXcl ytyvopevcov, yyyadpevos epavrbv r& ovn eTrcei-C Kecrrepov etvat y ware els ravr Ibvra crcp^ecrOat, evravOa pev ovk ya, oi e\0u>v pyre vpiv pyre epavra) epeXXov prfiev d<f>eXo<; eivai, cm 8e to l&la eKacrTov ia)v 1 evepyereiv rr^v peyiaryv evep-yealav, ct>s eyd) <f>ypi, evravda ya, eTriyetpwv eKaarov vpwv ireideiv py irporepov pyre r&v eavrov pybevbs eiripeXelaOat,, irplv eavrov eirtpe-XyOely, ottcos a>? fieXncrTos Kal <f>povLpd>TaTOS eaoiTo, pyre r&v rys TroXecws, irplv avry<; ry<; TroXecos, r&v re aXXwv ovrto Kara rbv aurbv rpbrrov eirtpeXeitjOar ri ovv elpt dlpo<; •jraOetv D TOtovTO? &v; dyadbv n, d) dvbpe<; 'XOyvaio/,, el 3e? ye Kara ryv a^lav ry dXydeia npdcrOac Kal ravra ye ayaObv rotovrov, 6 n av TTpeiroi epol. rl obv irpeirei avSpl 'irevyn evepyery, beopevm dyetv o-^dXyv em ry vperepa irapaKe-Xevaei; ovk cad* 6 ri paKXov, & av$pe<; iA0yvaioi, /	h	t \	*>>&■>	t
•npeirei ovrco<}, cos rov rotovrov avopa ev rrpvravetcp aireiadat, ttoXv ye paXXov y el n<; vp&v tmrcp y
1 Schanz brackets, ii>v.
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not come forward to accuse me, he would have been fined a thousand drachmas for not receiving a fifth part of the votes.
And so the man proposes the penalty of death. Well, then, what shall I propose as an alternative ? Clearly that which I deserve, shall I not? And what do I deserve to suffer or to pay, because in my life I did not keep quiet, but neglecting what most men care for—money-making and property, and military offices, and public speaking, and the various offices and plots and parties that come up in the state—and thinking that I was really too honourable to engage in those activities and live, refrained from those things by which I should have been of no use to you or to myself, and devoted myself to conferring upon each citizen individually what I regard as the greatest benefit ? For I tried to persuade each of you to care for himself and his own perfection in goodness and wisdom rather than for any of his belongings, and for the state itself rather than for its interests, and to follow the same method in his care for other things. What, then, does such a man as I deserve? Some good thing, men of Athens, if I must propose something truly in accordance with my deserts; and the good thing should be such as is fitting for me. Now what is fitting for a poor man who is your benefactor, and who needs leisure to exhort you ? There is nothing, men of Athens, so fitting as that such a man be given his meals in the prytaneum. That is much more appropriate for me than for any of you who has won a race at the
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37
l-vvwplbi rj ^evyei veviKi)Kev ’OXvpirlacriv. 6 pev yap vpas irotei evbaipova<; boKetv etvai,1 eyw be etvar Kal b pev rpoif)^ ovbev beiiai, eyai be beopat. el ovv Bet pe Kara to biKaiov t?)s a£tas TipaaOai, tovtov Tipwpai, ev irpvTaveitp aiTr)tre(o<i.
27.	’Ttrox? ovv vpiv Kai Tavil Xeycov irapa-TrX^aiw? boKti) Xeyeiv wairep irepi tov olktov Kal Trp; avTi/SoXtfaews, diravOabitypevos' to be ovk ecrTiv, o) ’PJfyvaioi, tolovtov, aXXa Toibvbe paXXov. ireireicrpai eyui ckcov etvai pijbeva abi-Keiv dv0pd>ira>v, dXXd vpa<s tovto ov ireL0<o' bXiyov yap xpbvov dXXi)Xoi<i bietXeypeOa' eirei, ' *> ■»	' 'y t t ~	/	tt	\ jzA A
w<? eytppai, ec t)V vpiv vopos, owrep Kai aXXois dv0pd)Troi<{, irepl OavaTOV pi) piav rjpepav pbvov Kplveiv, aXXa iroXXds, eireiadpre av‘ vvv b' ov pabiov ev Xpova) bXiycp peydXas btafioXds diro-XveaOai, ireirei(rpeva<; bi) eyco pijbeva dbiKeiv iroXXov bew epavTov ye abiK^aeiv Kal KaT epavTOV epeiv auro?, a>s afros elpl tov KaKov Kal TiprjaeaOai tolovtov tivos epavTtp. ti beicras; t) pi) irdOfi) tovto, ov Mt'X.??TO<? poi Tipa/rai, o <j)i)pi ovk eioevai ovt ei ayavov ovt ei KaKov eaTCv; avTi tovtov bi) eXwpai o>v ev otb‘ oti KaK&v ovtcov, tov TipTprdpevos; iroTepov beapov; Kal ti pe bei tffiv ev beap(DTi)pi(p, bovXevovTa Tij del KaOiaTapevi) dpxp, dXXa xPrIP‘^'rwv^ KaL bebeaOat, eto? av eKilcrco; aXXd TavTov pot effTiv, birep vvv bi) eXeyov' ov yap etrii poi Xpi)paTa, oirbOev eKTiao. aXXa bi) ^>vyij<; Tiprp awpai; taax; ydp dv pot tovtov TiprpraiTe. iroXXi) pevT av pe ^>iXoylrvxla ex01’ ovtws
1	Schanz brackets dvat, following Hermann.
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Olympic games with a pair of horses or a four-in-hand. For he makes you seem to be happy, whereas I make you happy in reality; and he is not at all in need of sustenance, but I am needy. So if I must propose a penalty in accordance with my deserts, I propose maintenance in the prytaneum.
Perhaps some of you think that in saying this, as in what I said about lamenting and imploring, I am speaking in a spirit of bravado ; but that is not the case. The truth is rather that I am convinced that I never intentionally wronged any one ; but I cannot convince you of this, for we have conversed with each other only a little while. I believe if you had a law, as some other people have, that capital cases should not be decided in one day, but only after several days, you wrould be convinced ; but now it is not easy to rid you of great prejudices in a short time. Since, then, I am convinced that I never wronged any one, I am certainly not going to wrong myself, and to say of myself that I deserve anything bad, and to propose any penalty of that sort for myself. Why should I ? Through fear of the penalty that Meletus proposes, about which I say that I do not know whether it is a good thing or an evil ? Shall I choose instead of that something which I know to be an evil ? What penalty shall I propose ? Imprisonment ? And why should I live in prison a slave to those who may be in authority ? tOr shall I propose a fine, with imprisonment until it is paid ? But that is the same as what I said just now, for I have no money to pay with. Shall I then propose exile as my penalty ? Perhaps you would accept that. 1 must indeed be
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aXoyicrTos dpi, ware pi] bvvaaOat Xoyi^eaBai, ori vpets pev optcs rroXlrai pov ov^ olol re D eyeveade eveyKelv ras epas biarpifids Kal rovs
Xbyovs, aXX* vpiv fiapvrepai yeybvaaiv Kal €irL<b0ov(orepai, ware fyjretre avrov vvvl drraX-Xayrjvai, aXXoi be apa avras ota oven pabios; tfoXXov ye See, co ’A0i]vaioi. KaXbs ovv av poi 6 filos eirj e^eXOovn njXiKqtbe dvOporro aXXijv eg aXXijs ttoXccos apeifiopevip Kal egeXav-vopevo %t[v. ev yap olb' oti, ottol av eX3o, Xeyovros epov aKpoaaovrai ol veoi oaTtep evddbe’ Kav pev rovrovs a/rreXavvo, ovrot epe avrol e^eXocn, TrelOovres rovs Trpeafivrepovs' eav
E pi) direXavva, ol rovrtov irarepes re Kal otKetoi 81 avrovs tovtov^,
28.	ovv av rv^t eiiroL' o-Lywv 8e Kal yav^lav dycov, at ^d)Kpare<;, ov% eaei Tjplv e^eXuaw £i)v; rovrl can itavrov ^aXerrcorarov Tretcral rwa<; vpwv. edv re yap Xeyo, on ro Oetp airebdelv rovr earlv Kal 3ta tovto dZvvarov rjav^lo-v ayeiv, ov ireltreade pot cos elpovevopev(p* 38 edv r av Xeyo, on Kal rvy^dveL peytarov ayadov bv avOporro rovro, €Kaari)<; ijpepa? ivepl dperr)<; rovs Xbyovs TTOLelaSai, Kal rov aXXov, irepl ov vpels epov aKOvere StaXeyopevov Kal epavrbv Kal aXXovs e£erd£ovros, 6 3e dvegeraaros files ov fiioros avOpoirq), ravra 8’ en fjrrov rrelaeade poL Xeyovn. rd be e^eo pev ovros, cos eyd> <l>i)pc, o dvbpes, rreldebv be ov pabiov. Kal eyd apa ovk elOiapab epavrbv d^tovv KaKov ovbevos. el pev yap rjv pot xprjpara, enpijcrdpTjv B dv 'xjyifpdrov baa epeXXov eKrlaetv* ovbev yap
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possessed by a great love of life if I am so irrational as not to know that if you, who are my fellow citizens, could not endure my conversation and my words, but found them too irksome and disagreeable, so that you are now seeking to be rid of them, others will not be willing to endure them. No, men of Athens, they certainly will not. A fine life I should lead if I went away at my time of life, wandering from city to city and always being driven out! For well I know that wherever I go, the young men will listen to my talk, as they do here; and if I drive them away, they will themselves persuade their elders to drive me out, and if I do not drive them away, their fathers and relatives will drive me out for their sakes.
Perhaps someone might say, “Socrates, can you not go away from us and live quietly, without talking ? ” Now this is the hardest thing to make some of you believe. For if I say that such conduct would be disobedience to the god and that therefore I cannot keep quiet, you will think I am jesting and will not believe me; and if again I say that to talk every day about virtue and the other things about which you hear me talking and examining myself and others is the greatest good to man, and that the unexamined life is not worth living, you will believe me still less. This is as I say, gentlemen, but it is not easy to convince you. Besides, I am not accustomed to think that I deserve anything bad. If I had money, I would have proposed a fine, as large as I could pay; for that would have done me no harm.
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av epXdfirjv vvv 8e ov yap eanv, el pt] dpa oaov av eyat BvvalpTjv eKTiaai, roaovrov ftov-XeaOe pot rtpfyrai, taco? 8’ av Svvalpijv CKnaai vpiv pvav dpyvplov roaovTOV ovv ripcopai. IlXaTcov 8e o8e, a> avSpes ’Advjvaioi, koi Kprreau koi K/hto/SouXos Kai ’A.iroXXoba>po<j KeXevovai pe rpiaKovra pvoyv nprj(ra<r6ai, avroi 8’ ey-yvaaOai' rtpwpai ovv roaovrov, eyyvrjral 8e C vpiv eaovrai tov dpyvplov ovroi d^tb\petp.
29.	Ou ttoXXou y eve Ka xpbvov, w dvbpes ’Afhjvaioi, ovopa egere Kai air lav vtto t&v fiovXopevow Ti]v irbXiv Xoibopeiv, cos ^toKparr) arreKrovare, avbpa cro<J)6v tfrfcrovai yap 8i) pe ao<l>bv eivai, el Kai pt) elpi, oi ftovXopevot vpiv oveibl&iv. el ovv irepiepelvare bXtyov ypovov, dirb rov avroparov av vpiv rovro eyevero' opare yap 8^ ttjv rjAuclav, on Troppco rfa) ean rou /3lov, Qavdrov 8e eyyv<i> Xeyto 8e rovro ov irpbs D 7raPTas vpas, aAXa TTpo? tou? epov KaTatyr)-ijittrapevovs Oavarov. Aeyto 8e Kai robe Trpo? tou? avrovs rovrov^. tew? pe oi€<r0€, d> dvbpes, diropia Aoywv eaAwKevai roiovrcov, ol<; av vpas eireiaa, el tppTyv 8eiv airavra iroieiv Kai Xeyeiv, ware diro^>vyeiv ttjv SIktjv. ttoXXov ye 8ei. aXX’ aTTopla pev eaXwKa, ov pevroi Xoywv, aXXa roXprj<; Kai dvaia'xyvrla^ Kai rov edeXeiv Xeyeiv irpbs vpa^ roiavra, oV av vpiv rj^iara rjv aKoveiv, Oprjvovvros re pov Kal o8vpopevov Kal dXXa E ttoiovvtos Kai Xeyovro^ iroXXa Kal dva^ia epov, a>9 eycb (ftrfpr dla 8ij Kal elOttrOe vpei<s ra>v aXXtov aKoveiv. aXX’ ovre Tore (prjOrjv 8eiv eveKa rov
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But as it is—I have no money, unless you are willing to impose a fine which I could pay. I might perhaps pay a mina of silver. So I propose that penalty; but Plato here, men of Athens, and Crito and Crito-bulus, and Apollodorus tell me to propose a fine of thirty minas, saying that they are sureties for it. So I propose a fine of that amount, and these men, who are amply sufficient, will be my sureties.
It is no long time, men of Athens, which you gain, and for that those who wish to cast a slur upon the state will give you the name and blame of having killed Socrates, a wise man ; for, you know, those who wish to revile you will say I am wise, even though I am not. Now if you had waited a little while, what you desire would have come to you of its own accord ; for you see how old I am, how far advanced in life and how near death. I say this not to all of you, but to those who voted for my death. And to them also I have something else to say. Perhaps you think, gentlemen, that I have been convicted through lack of such words as would have moved you to acquit me, if I had thought it right to do and say everything to gain an acquittal. Far from it. And yet it is through a lack that I have been convicted, not however a lack of words, but of impudence and shamelessness, and of willingness to say to you such things as you would have liked best to hear. You would have liked to hear me wailing and lamenting and doing and saying many things which are, as I maintain, unworthy of me—such things as you are accustomed to hear from others. But I did not think at the time
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Ktvbvvov Trpa^ai ovbev aveXev0epov, ovre vvv poi peTapeXei ovtcos diroXoyrprapevcp, dXXd ttoXv paXXov at pov pa i to8e dTroXoyrja'dpevo^ Te0vdvai 17 €K€iVG)<; tyjv. ovre ydp ev Ziktq ovt ev 'iroXepw ovt 39 epe ovt aXXov ovZeva bei tovto p-rj^avdaOai, diroa^ a7T0(f)€v^€Tai irav ttoiojv 0dvaTOV. Kai ydp ev Tais pa^ai^ 'rroXXaKis bfjXov yiyveTai, oti to ye diro0aveiv dv rt? eKcfrvyoi Kal oirXa dtyels Kai €</>’ iKeTclav Tpairopevos twv Siiokovtidv' Kai dXXai py^avai TroXhat elaiv ev cKacrTOis to?? kiv&uvois, ware 3ia<j)evyeiv 0avarov, eav tis ToXpa Trav iroieiv koi Xeyetv. aXXa pf) ov tovt t) XaXeirov, w dvSpes, Oavarov eK^vyeiv, aXXa ttoXv 'XaXe'Trdrrepov 'Trov'rjplav Oolttov ydp 0avaTOV 0ei. B Kai vvv eyd> pev are fipabvs wv Kat Trpecr^VTT]<;
vtto tov fipa&vrepov eaXtov, 01 8’ epol KaTrjyopoi d,Te Seivoi Kai o^et? opt€? vtto tov OaTTovos, A	f	\Z»»\	C J » t «
ttjs KaKias. Kai vvv eyw pev airetpi v<p vpiav OavaTov 3iKf]v ofiXaiv, ovt01 3’ viro aXrjdeia^ axfiX^KOTe^ po%0T]piav Kat abtKiav. Kat eywye to> Tipr^pari eppevw Kai ovtoi. ravra pev tvov t'trco? ovtco? Kai ebei ayeiv, Kal oipai qirra pjerplia^ ^€lv'
C 30. To Se peTa tovto €7ri0vpw vpiv %prjcr-pwZrjaait & KaTa^rj^iadpevoi pov Kal ydp eipi evrav0a, ev (p pdXiGTa dv0pco7roi xpytr-p(p3ovcrtv, OTav pueXXwaiv d/7ro0aveia0ai. <f>r)pi yap, di dv8pe<;, 01 epe direKTOvare, Tipcopiav vpiv y^etv ev0v<> peTa tov epdv 0dvarov ttoXv %aXe-TrwTepav vr] &ta r) oiav epe aireKTovaTC vvv ydp tovto eipyaa0e oiopevoi diraXXd£e(T0ai tov bibovat eXeyxpv tov ftiov, to 3e vpiv iroXv evavrlov 136
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that I ought, on account of the danger I was in, to do anything unworthy of a free man, nor do I now repent of having made my defence as I did, but I much prefer to die after such a defence than to live after a defence of the other sort. For neither in the court nor in war ought I or any other man to plan to escape death by every possible means. In battles it is often plain that a man might avoid death by throwing down his arms and begging mercy of his pursuers; and there are many other means of escaping death in dangers of various kinds if one is willing to do and say anything. But, gentlemen, it is not hard to escape death; it is much harder to escape wickedness, for that runs faster than death. And now I, since I am slow and old, am caught by the slower runner, and my accusers, who are clever and quick, by the faster, wickedness. And now I shall go away convicted by you and sentenced to death, and they go convicted by truth of villainy and wrong. And I abide by my penalty, and they by theirs. Perhaps these things had to be so, and I think they are well.
And now I wish to prophesy to you, O ye who have condemned me; for I am now at the time when men most do prophesy, the time just before death. And I say to you, ye men who have slain me, that punishment will come upon you straightway after my death, far more grievous in sooth than the punishment of death which you have meted out to me. For now you have done this to me because you hoped that you would be relieved from rendering an account of your lives, but I say that you will find
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airo/SifaeTab, co? eyd> <j>r)pb. irXelovs eaovTab vpas D oi eXeyxovres, ovs vvv eya> Karelov, vpels 3e ovk TjcrOdvecrOe' Kal %aXe7rd>Tepob eaovrab ocrw vedjrepol eltrcv, Kal vpeis pdXXov ayavaKrija-ere. ei yap ol€<t0€ aTTOKrebvovre^ dv0pd)7rov<i eirba^rjaebv TOV OVCbSi^CbV TbVCb VpbV OTb OVK OpOtOf £ijT€, OVK dp0&i Siavoeia0e’ ov yap e<r0' avrr) rj diraWayr) ovre iravv Swarr) ovre KaXij, dXX’ eKeivr) Kal KaXXicrrr) Kal paarr), pr) rovs aXXovs koXovclv, dXX’ eavrov irapaaKevd^etv ottco? earac co? fieXTbaros. ravra pev ovv vpiv to?? Kara^y^b-E trapevots pavrevadpevo? diraXXaTTopai.
31.	To?? Se diro-fryfaa-apevois rjSeco? av SbaXe-y0eli)v vrrep tov yeyovoros rovrovl irpayparos, ev co oi ap^ovres aoyoXuiv ayovaL Kai ovttu) epxopai ol eX06vra pe Sei re0vdvat. aXXa pot, d) avSpes, Trapapelvare roaovrov xpovov ovSev yap KtoXvet, Siapv0oXoyf)<rai irpo^; aXXrjXovs, 40 eco? e^eanv. vpiv yap w? (JriXois ovaiv emSei^ai €0eX(t) to vvvl pot ^vp^e^r)Ko^ ri iroTe voei. epol yap, co avSpes SiKaarai—vpas yap SiKatrrds KaX&v 6p0(o<i av KaXofyv—0avpd(ri6v ri yeyovev. r) yap ebw0via pob pavruci) rj tov Sabpoviov1 ev pev T^j 7rpdff0ev %pov(p Travrl iravv ttvkvtj del t)V Kal iravv eirl apucpobs evavrbovpevr), el n peXXobpb pr) 6p0(o<; irpagebv vvvl Se l-vpfteftryce poc, airep opare Kal avroi, ravrl a ye Srj obr)0ebr) av Tb<; Kal vopi^erab eayara KaK&v elvab. epol Se B ovre egiovrb eo)0ev oIko0cv 7)vavTbd)0r) to tov 0eov arjpetov, ovre rjVbKa dvefiatvov evrav0ob
1 Schanz follows Schleiermacher in bracketing i) rov 5cu> fioviov.
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the result far different. Those who will force you to give an account will be more numerous than heretofore ; men whom I restrained, though you knew it not; and they will be harsher, inasmuch as they are younger, and you will be more annoyed. For if you think that by putting men to death you will prevent anyone from reproaching you because you do not act as you should, you are mistaken. That mode of escape is neither possible at all nor honourable, but the easiest and most honourable escape is not by suppressing others, but by making yourselves as good as possible. So with this prophecy to you who condemned me I take my leave.
But with those who voted for my acquittal I should like to converse about this which has happened, while the authorities are busy and before I go to the place where I must die. Wait with me so long, my friends; for nothing prevents our chatting with each other while there is time. I feel that you are my friends, and I wish to show you the meaning of this which has now happened to me. For, judges—and in calling you judges I give you your right name—a wonderful thing has happened to me. For hitherto the customary prophetic monitor always spoke to me very frequently and opposed me even in very small matters, if I was going to do anything I should not; but now, as you yourselves see, this thing which might be thought, and is generally considered, the greatest of evils has come upon me ; but the divine sign did not oppose me either when I left my home in the morning, or when I came here to the court, or at any point of my speech,
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e*7rl to bucairrvipiov, ovre ev tu> Xo*yw ovbapov peXXovTi ti epeiv KaiToi ev aXXois Xdyois TroXXayov by pe e Tre eye XeyovTa peTa^v’ vvv be ovbapov Trepi tclvttjv ttjv irpa^tv ovt ev epytp ovbevi ovt ev Xoyw yvavTicoTal poi. t'i ovv aiTiov elvai vTroXapfiavto; eyo) vpiv epto' Kivbvvevei yap poi to ^vp^e^yKos tovto ayaObv yeyovevai, Kai ovk eaff bireos ripely bpOibs VTroXap/Bavopev, oaoi oibpeda Kaxbv elvai to TeOvavai. peya poi TeKprjpiov tovtov yeyovev' ov yelp e&0' ottco? ovk 7)vavTia)0T] av poi to eiojffbs arfpelov, ei pt) ti epeXXov ey<o ayadbv irpd^eiv.
32.	'Rworpriopev be Kai Tybe, cos ttoXXtj eXirfc ea-Tiv ayaObv avTo elvai' bvoiv yap OaTepbv eaTiv to TeOvavar t) yap olov pybev elvai prjbe ai-aOrjaiv prjbeptav pqbevbs e%eiv tov TeOve&Ta, rj KaTa to, Xeyopeva peTafioXrj tis Tvy%avei overa Kai peToiKrpris Trj 'ty'V'xf} tov tottov tov 1 evdevbe ei<; aXXov tottov. Kai etTe pyoepia aicrvipris
e<TTiv, dXX’ olov vttvo<;, eiretbdv tis Ka0evb(ov pi)b' ovap prjbev bpa, Oavpaaiov Kepbos av eii) 6 OavaTos. eya) yap av olpai, et Tiva eKXe^dpevov beoi TavTTjv Tqv vvKTa, ev y ovtco KaTebapOev, WCF76 ovap iceuv, Kab Tas aWas vvKras tc
Kai Tjpepas rds tov {3iov tov eavTOv uvTiirapa-OevTa TavTy vvkti beoi (TKetydpevov elireiv, Troaas dpeivov Kai tfbiov ypepas Kai vvKTas TavTTjs tt)s vvktos /3e/3ia)Kev ev To> eavTov /3l(p, 01 pat av pt) oti ibid)Ti]v Tiva, aXXa tov peyav
ftatriXea evapi0pr)Tovs av evpeiv avTov TavTas irpbs Tas aXXas ypepas Kal vvKTas- ei ovv
1 Schanz, following C and Hirschig, brackets tov riirou tov
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when I was going to say anything; and yet on other occasions it stopped me at many points in the midst of a speech ; but now, in this affair, it lias not opposed me in anything I was doing or saying. What then do I suppose is the reason ? I will tell you. This which has happened to me is doubtless a good thing, and those of us who think death is an evil must be mistaken. A convincing proof of this has been given me; for the accustomed sign would surely have opposed me if I had not been going to meet with something good.
Let us consider in another way also how good reason there is to hope that it is a good thing. For the state of death is one of two things: either it is virtually nothingness, so that the dead has no consciousness of anything, or it is, as people say, a change and migration of the soul from this to another place. And if it is unconsciousness, like a sleep in which the sleeper does not even dream, death would be a wonderful gain. For I think if any one were to pick out that night in which he slept a dreamless sleep and, comparing with it the other nights and days of his life, were to say, after due consideration, how many days and nights in his life had passed more pleasantly than that night,—I believe that not only any private person, but even the great King of Persia himself would find that they were few in comparison with the other days and nights. So if such is the nature of death, I
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toiovtov o OavaTos eaTiv, Kepbos eytoye Xeyat' Kal yap ovbev irXeiwv o 7fa<; ypbvo^ (baiveTai ovt<£) oy eivai y pia vvg. ei o av olov airooy-pyaai eaTiv 6 OdvaTOS evdevbe et? aXXov tottov, xal dXyOy eaTiv Ta Xeybpeva, co? apa exei elaiv airavTes oi T€0P€ci)T€s, ti pei^ov dyadbv tovtov ciy dv, d> avbpes bixaaTai; el ydp ti$ d^>ixbpevo<;
41 et? "Albov, diraXXayei<; tovtojv twv <f>aaxovTG)v bixaaTwv elvai, cvpyaei tov? aX^^co? biKaaTas, oiTiep Kal XeyovTai exei bixa^eiv, Mivco? tc xal 'Vabdpavdvs xal Alaxbs xai TpiTTToXepo^ xai aXXoi oaoi rwv ypideiov bixaioi eyevovTO ev Tip eavTWV ftitp, apa (bavXy dv eiy y arrobypla; y av 'Optyei %vyyeveauai xal Alovaaip xal 'HoyoSw xai 'Op,r)p(p eirl iroaip dv Tt? be^air dv vp&v; eya) pev ydp iroXXdxi<i 6eXw TeOvdvai, el TavT' eaTiv dXT)drp eirel epoiye xal avTtp OavpaaTT) dv B €it) 7) biarpi^T) avToOi, ottoto evrv^oipi UaXa-pr/bei xai AiavTi tw TeXa/xcovo? xal ei Tt? aXXo? T(bv iraXaiwv bid xpiaiv dbixov tc0vt)x€v, dvri-rrapaftaXXovTi Ta epavTOv Tradi) Trpbs Td exelvtvv, co? eyb> otpai, ovk dv drjb^ evrp Kai by to peyiaTov, tov? exei e^era^ovTa xai epevvcovTa toatrep tov? evTavda biayeiv, Tt? avTtov ao^>6<; eaTiv xai Tt? oieTai pev, eaTiv b' ov. eiri Troatp b' dv Tt?, w avbpes bixaaTat, be^ano egcTaaai tov ctti 'Ypoiav ayaybvTd ttjv ttoXXtjv aTpaTiav C f) fObvaaea y Xlav^tov, y aXXou? pvplovs dv ti<;
eiiroi xai avbpas xai ywaixas; ots exei btaXe-yeadai xal ^vveivai xal e^CTa^eiv dp-fyavov dv eiy evbaipovias. TravTox; ov byirov tovtov ye evexa oi exei diroKTelvovai' Ta tc ydp aXXa 142
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count it a gain; for in that case, all time seems to be no longer than one night. But on the other hand, if death is, as it were, a change of habitation from here to some other place, and if what we are told is true, that all the dead are there, what greater blessing could there be, judges ? For if a man when he reaches the other world, after leaving behind these who claim to be judges, shall find those who are really judges who are said to sit in judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus and Tripto-lemus, and all the other demigods who were just men in their lives, would the change of habitation be undesirable ? Or again, what would any of you give to meet with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer ? I am willing to die many times over, if these things are true ; for I personally should find the life there wonderful, when I met Palamedes or Ajax, the son of Telamon, or any other men of old who lost their lives through an unjust judgment, and compared my experience with theirs. I think that would not be unpleasant. And the greatest pleasure would be to pass my time in examining and investigating the people there, as I do those here, to find out who among them is wise and who thinks he is when he is not. What price would any of you pay, judges, to examine him who led the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or Sisyphus, or countless others, both men and women, whom I might mention ? To converse and associate with them and examine them would be immeasurable happiness. At any rate, the folk there do not kill people for it; since, if what we are told is true,
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evBaipoveaTepoi eitriv ot exei twv evffaBe, xai rov Xoiirov xpovov aOdvaxoL eiaiv, eiTrep ye rd Xeybpeva aXr)6ri eaTiv.
33.	’AXXa xai vpa<t %py, w dvBpe<; BtxaerTal, eveXiuBas eivai Trpbs tov OdvaTOv, Kai ev ti tovto BiavoeiaOat aXrjffes, oti ovk ccftlv avBpi ayaOw xaxbv ovbev ouTe £wvti ovtc TeXevTrjaavTi, ovBe apeXeiTai virb 0ewv Ta tovtov irpaypaTa. ovBe ia epd vvv airb tov avTopaTov yeyovev, aXXa poi BrjXov eaTi tovto, oti rfii) TeOvdvai Kal dirriX-XdyOai irpaypaTwv {BcXtiov fy poi. Bid tovto xai epe ovBapov direTpetyev to aypeiov, Kal 'ey wye tok KaTa'^rytpiaapevoK pov xai tok xarpyopoi^ ov irdvv ^aXe'rralvw. xaiToi ov TavTT) t?) Biavoia KaTeylry^i^ovTO pov Kal KaTyybpovv, aXX’ oio-pevoi ftXdiTTeLv tovto avTou; agtov pep^eaOat. Toabvbe pevToi avTwv beopai' tovs vick pov, crreiSav rj^awai, Tipwp^aaaOe, w dvSpes, TavTa TavTa XvTrovvTe^, airep eyw vpas eXvirovv, edv vpiv SoKwaiv r) yjjrjpaTwv rj dXXov tov TrpoTepov €7ripeXei(T0ai y aperty?, Kai eav boK&ai ti eivai pijbev ovTes, bveioi^eTe avTOK, warrep eyw vpiv, oti ovk eTripeXovvTai wv 3ei, xai otovTal ti eivai ovT€<f ovSevos a^toi. xai eav TavTa TtoirjTe, Ztxaia TreTTOvdws eyw eaopai v$* vpwv avTo<; tc xai oi vIck. dXXa yap ij3r] wpa amevai, epol pev airo-Oavovpevw, vpiv 5e ftiwaopevov;' ovroTepot Be rjpwv ep%ovTat eiri apeivov irpaypa, aoijXov TravTi ttXtjv rj Tip Oew,
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they are immortal for all future time, besides being happier in other respects than men are here.
But you also, judges, must regard death hopefully and must bear in mind this one truth, that no evil can come to a good man either in life or after death, and God does not neglect him. So, too, this which has come to me has not come by chance, but I see plainly that it was better for me to die now and be freed from troubles. That is the reason why the sign never interfered with me, and I am not at all angry with those who condemned me or with my accusers. And yet it was not with that in view that they condemned and accused me, but because they thought to injure me. They deserve blame for that. However, I make this request of them: when my sons grow up, gentlemen, punish them by troubling them as I have troubled you ; if they seem to you to care for money or anything else more than for virtue, and if they think they amount to something when they do not, rebuke them as I have rebuked you because they do not care for what they ought, and think they amount to something when they are worth nothing. If you do this, both I and my sons shall have received just treatment from you.
But now the time has come to go away. I go to die, and you to live ; but which of us goes to the better lot, is known to none but God.
U5
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITO
This dialogue is a conversation between Socrates and his lifelong friend Crito, which takes place in the prison where Socrates is confined after his trial to await the day of his execution. Crito was a man of wealth and position, devotedly attached to Socrates, and greatly interested in philosophical speculation. Diogenes Laertius (II. 121) gives a list of seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects attributed to him, but Plato represents him throughout as a man of kindly disposition and practical common sense, quite lacking in originality and with no gift for philosophical investigation.
There can be little doubt that Crito tried more than once to induce Socrates to escape from prison, but this dialogue can hardly be considered a mere report of a conversation which actually took place ; it is planned and carried out with the exquisite skill peculiar to Plato, and must be recognised as his work. It is difficult, often impossible, to distinguish between the doctrines and beliefs of the real Socrates and those which are put into his mouth by Plato; but in view of the fact that Socrates did not escape from prison, his conduct must have been determined by some consideration of right. We may therefore believe that the doctrine that injustice is always 148
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wrong and that we must not requite injustice with injustice is really Socratic, and that the exalted patriotism and sublime serenity of mind portrayed by Plato in this dialogue were really exhibited in the last days, as in the previous life, of the master whom he delighted to honour.
For editions of the Critof see the Introduction to the Apology.
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KPITHN
H I1EPI nPAKTEOT, H0IKO2
TA TOY AlAAOrOY nPOSOHA
2OKPATH2, KPlTflN
A 1. 2AKPATH2. Ti TrjvtKaSe afri^ai, a) Kpurtov; ?! ov irpipeTi e<rriv;
KPiTftN. Ilavv pev ovv.
2BKPATH2. Ijbjpi/ca paXurTa;
kpitdn. *O pOpos /3a0v$.
2HKPATHS. Qavpd^G), oirws ^eXrpye <roi o tov SeapcoTypiov <f)vXal; viraxovffai.
kpitdn. ’SvvtfOr)'; rfcr] pot etrnv, a> ZtoKpare1;, Sia to TroXXaKi^ Sevpo (/toiTav, Kai ti Kal evepye-TTjTai utt’ epov.
2HKPATH2. *k.pTl	f}K€l<: T) TToXai}
kpitgn. 'VfineiKWi TtaXai.
B 2OKPATH2. Erra 7rw? ovk ev0v<i eirTfaeipa<i pe, aXX^ aitfi TrapaKaOrprat;
kpithn. Ov pa tov &ta, a> S<w/cpaT€?, ovS' av avTO? TjOekov ev Toaavry Te dypvTTvia Kal Xviry elvai. dXXd Kal aov Trakai Oavpafy) alaSavo-pevos, <09 rjSe(i><; KaOevSeis' Kal cTriTrjSe^ <re ovk ifyeipov, iva <09 Sidyrp:. xal iroXXcucis pev Sij ae Kal irporepov ev iravTl Ttp ftltp evSaipcovtaa
CRITO
[or ON DUTY; ethical]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Crito
socrates. Why have you come at this time, Crito I Or isn’t it still early ?
crito. Yes, very early.
socrates. About what time ?
crito. Just before dawn.
socrates. I am surprised that the watchman of the prison was willing to let you in.
crito. He is used to me by this time, Socrates, because I come here so often, and besides I have done something for him.
socrates. Have you just come, or some time ago?
crito. Some little time ago.
socrates. Then why did you not wake me at once, instead of sitting by me in silence ?
crito. No, no, by Zeus, Socrates, I only wish I myself were not so sleepless and sorrowful. But 1 have been wondering at you for some time, seeing how sweetly you sleep; and 1 purposely refrained from waking you, that you might pass the time as pleasantly as possible. I have often thought through-
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rov rpovrov, iroXv &€ paXtara ev ry wvl irape-aratay gvptfropa, co? pabia)<i avryv Kal irpdws (j^peis.
SHKPATHS. Kat ydp dv, <o Kpirtov, irXyppeXes €ii] dyavaKretv ryXtKovrov ovra, el bet yby re-Xevrav.
KPiTnN. Kat aXXot, <b %d>Kpare<j, ryXtKovrot ev rotavrats £vp<j)opat<} dXtaKovrat, aXX* ovbev
avrovs eirtXverat i) yXucta rb py ou^t dyavaKretv ry irapovay rv^y,
2J1KPATH2. “Eart Taura. aXXA Tt 8^ ourto
44
tt/jo) a</>t£at;
kpithn. ’AyyeX/au, a> Saw/jare?, (f>epa>v ya' Xeiryv, ov aot, co? e/zot (fralverai, aXX’ e/tot Kat rots aols eiTt,rT)8etois iraatv Kal xaXeirijv Kal fiapelav, tjv eyo>, a>9 epol 8oko>, ev row; ftapvrar av eveyKaipi.
SQKPATH2. Ttua ravrrjv; to irXotov dc^tKrat ck kriXov, 08 bet d^tKopevov reOvdvat pe;
KPlTflN. Ourot bi] atfiCKrat, aXXtfc boKEt pev pot ij^etv rr^pepov e^ wv drrayyeXXovtriv r]KOvres nves dirb 'Zowlov Kal KaraXtirovre^ ckel avro. brjXov ovv ck rovrtov r&v ayyeXxov1 ort ^^et rrjpepov, Kal avay/ci] be €ts avptov ear at, d) Xd)Kpare<;, rbv /Biov ae reXevrav.
2.	snKPATH2. *AXX’» d) Kplrcov, rv^y dyady. el ravri) rots 0eot<; <j>tX,ov> ravri) earto. ov pevrot dlpat rj^etv avro rijpepov.
KPiTflN. Hotfev rovro reKpalpet;
SnKPATHX. *£70) aot epcb. rij ydp irov vare-pata bet pe airodvyaKetv t] rj av eX&y rb irXotov,
1 Schanz brackets iyytAwr.
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out your life hitherto that you were of a happy disposition, and I think so more than ever in this present misfortune, since you bear it so easily and calmly.
socrates. Well, Crito, it would be absurd if at my age I were disturbed because I must die now.
crito. Other men as old, Socrates, become involved in similar misfortunes, but their age does not in the least prevent them from being disturbed by their fate.
socrates. That is true. But why have you come so early ?
crito. To bring news, Socrates, sad news, though apparently not sad to you, but sad and grievous to me and all your friends, and to few of them, I think, so grievous as to me.
socrates. What is this news ? Has the ship come from Delos, at the arrival of which 1 am to die ?
crito. It has not exactly come, but I think it will come to-day from the reports of some men who have come from Sunium and left it there. Now it is clear from what they say that it will come to-day, and so to-morrow, Socrates, your life must end.
socrates. Well, Crito, good luck be with us 1 If this is the will of the gods, so be it. However, I do not think it will come to-day.
crito. What is your reason for not thinking so ?
socrates. I will tell you. I must die on the day after the ship comes in, must I not ?
<53
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KPITfiN. <I>a(Tt ye TOI 01 TOVTWV KVpiOl.
SfiKPATHS. Ov toIvuv T779 €7rzova»79 t] pepas olpat avTo rfaw, aXXa tt/9 erepas. Texpalpopai 8e €K tivos evvirvlov, b eeopaxa bXlyov Trpbrepov Tauri]? t??s vvktov xal xivbvveveis ev xaipip tivi ovk eyeipal pe.
KPITfiN. *Hv 8e Sr) tI to cvvttvlov;
2flKPATH2. ’ESo/cet Tt? pot, yvvr] TrpoaeXdovaa KaXrj xal evei&tfc, Xevxa I part a eyovaa, xaXeaai B pe Kal elireiv w SwxcpaTe?,
TjpaTL Kev Tpirartp <$>0li)v eplftwXov ixoto.
KPITfiN. *AtO7FOV TO eVVTTVlOV, & 'StUJKpaTCS.
snKPATHS. *Evap7^9 pev ovv, ye poc boxei, d) KptTOJV.
3.	KPITfiN. A lav ye, a>9 eoucev. aXX*, d> bat-pbvie 'SatKpares, cti xal vvv epol ttlQov 1 xal aw^J/Tr 69 epol, eav av airoOavrp;, ov pla £vp-(fropd eaTiv, aXXa %wpl<: pev tov eaTepijaflai toiovtov eiriTifielov, oiov eyw ovbeva py ttotc evprprw, eTi be xai iroXXois bo^w, 01 epe xai ae 0 prj aatftfiv; taaaiv, 69 0I09 t wv ae atp^etv, el TjfleXov dvaXlaxeiv xP)lPtarai dpeXfjaai. xa'iTOi T4? av ataxl^v elrj TavTi)<; bo^a rj boxeiv xpypaTa irepl TrXelovo^ iroteiaOai rj <j>lXov$; ov yap irel-aovTai ol ttoXXoI, a>s av avTos ovk ydeXrjaa^ airievai evdevbe i)p&v irpodvpovpevwv.
2fiKPATH5. ’AXXa tI i)piv, <w paxdpie KplTiov, ovTG) Tip; twv ttoXXwv 36^9 peXei; ol yelp eiriei-KeaTaTOi, wv paKXov agiov tfrpovTl&iv, rjyrjaovTai avTa ovto) ireirpaxGai, wairep &v TTpaxfiy.
D KPITfiN. ’AXX’ bp as br), oti dvdyKT), d) l£d)KpaTes, 1 iridov Schanz, following Burges, vefdou BODE.
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crito. So those say who have charge of these matters.
socrates. Well, I think it will not come in to-day, but to-morrow. And my reason for this is a dream which I had a little while ago in the course of this night. And perhaps you let me sleep just at the right time.
crito. What was the dream ?
socrates. I dreamed that a beautiful, fair woman, clothed in white raiment, came to me and called me and said, “Socrates, on the third day thou wouldst come to fertile Phthia.” 1
crito. A strange dream, Socrates.
socrates. No, a clear one, at any rate, I think, Crito.
crito. Too clear, apparently. But, my dear Socrates, even now listen to me and save yourself. Since, if you die, it will be no mere single misfortune to me, but I shall lose a friend such as I can never find again, and besides, many persons who do not know you and me well will think I could have saved you if I had been willing to spend money, but that I would not take the trouble. And yet what reputation could be more disgraceful than that of considering one’s money of more importance than one’s friends ? For most people will not believe that we were eager to help you to go away from here, but you refused.
socrates. But, my dear Crito, why do we care so much for what most people think? For the most reasonable men, whose opinion is more worth considering, will think that things were done as they really will be done.
crito. But you see it is necessary, Socrates, to
1 Homer, Iliad ix, 363.
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xai t?)<? twp ttoXXwv 86^tjs peXecv. avra 34 SrjXa ra Ttapdvra vvvc, orc olol t* elacv ol tfoXXoI ov rd apcxpdrara r&v xaxwv e^epya^eaOac, aXXa rd peycara aye^ov, edv res ev avrocs 8ca/3eftXT)-pevos y.
2QKPATHS. EZ yap wfreXov, a> Kptrcov, oloc r eivai ol iroXXol rd peyiara xaxa epyd^eadai, iva diol r rjaav xai rd peyiara dyaOa, Kal xaXcos av evyev' vvv be ovberepa diol re- ovre yap <f>po-vcpov ovre acfipova Svvaroc Troiyaac, rroiovae 84 rovro o re av rv^wai.
E 4. kpitqn. Taura pev 8t) outcds e^erw ra8e 84, d) ^dxpares, elne poc. apa ye prj epov irpo-ppf)el Kal r&v aXXcov €TTLrr}8ela)v, pr)> eav av ev6ev8e e^eXGp<i, ol avKO<f>avrac rjpiv ir pay para irape%(i)crcv a>? <re evdevSe eKKXe^aacv, Kal avayKa-aOotpev 7) Kac rraaav r-rjv ovalav arrofiaXeiv rj a’v^ya xpripara, t) Kac aXXo rc Trpos rovrocs 45 iradecv; el yap rc rocovrov (froflec, eaaov avro Xacpecv T)pec<? yap ttov 8cKacoc eerpev adaaavrh ae KtvSvveveiv rovrov rov kcv8vvov Kac, edv oep, ere rovrov pel^o). aXX* epol rreldov Kal pi] aXXws Trolec.
zsnKPATHS. Kal ravra irpoppOovpac, & Kpcratv, Kac aXXa 7roXXa.
kpithn. Mj/re roevvv ravra <j)o/3ov' Kal yap ovde rroXv rdpyvpcdv etrrev, o OeKovac Xaftovres reves a'cdaac ae xai e^ayayeev ev0ev8e. errecra °^X opfa Tovrovs rovs avKotyavras tus evreXets, xac ov8ev av 8eoc eir* avrovs ttoXXov dpyvpcov; aoc B 3e v’jrapxec pev rd epd xptfpara, a>9 eyd) ocpai, ucavd' eirecra Kal ec rc epov xpdopevos ovx oiec 156
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care for the opinion of the public, for this very trouble we are in now shows that the public is able to accomplish not by any means the least, but almost the greatest of evils, if one has a bad reputation with it.
socrates. I only wish, Crito, the people could accomplish the greatest evils, that they might be able to accomplish also the greatest good things. Then all would be well. But now they can do neither of the two; for they are not able to make a man wise or foolish, but they do whatever occurs to them.
crito. That may well be. But, Socrates, tell me this: you are not considering me and your other friends, are you, fearing that, if you escape, the informers will make trouble for us by saying that we stole you away, and we shall be forced to lose either all our property or a good deal of money, or be punished in some other way besides ? For if you are afraid of anything of that kind, let it go ; since it is right for us to run this risk, and even greater risk than this, if necessary, provided we save you. Now please do as I ask.
socrates. I am considering this, Crito, and many other things.
crito. Well, do not fear this ! for it is not even a large sum of money which we should pay to some men who are willing to save you and get you away from here. Besides, don’t you see how cheap these informers are, and that not much money would be needed to silence them ? And you have my money at your command, which is enough, I fancy; and moreover, if because you care for me you think you
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beiv avaTdaxetv Tapa, gevoi1 evffabe eroipot dvaXi-axeiv els xal xexbpixev ctt’ avro tovto dp-yvpiov L/cavov, Hi ppi as 6 ®r)/3aios’ eTOipos 5e xai Ke^i/s xal aXXoi irdXXol iravv. ceare, oirep Xeyo, pifre Tavia cfio/Sovpevos diroxapijs aavTov aoaat, pi)Te o eXeyes ev toj bixaaTijpitp, bva%epes <X01 yeveado, oti ovx dv €%ois e^eXdov o ti %pq>o aavro’ TroWa'Xpv pev ydp xai aXXoae oiroi dv 0 d(f)LX7] dyairrjaovcri ere* edv 8e fiovXi) els 0er-TaXlav levai, eialv epol exei 1-evoi, o'l ae irepl iroXXov iroiijaovTai xal dafftaketav aoi irape^ovrat, ware ae prjbeva Xvireiv tov xaid ©eTTaXiav.
5. "E™ 3e, a> ^oxpaTes, ovbb blxatbv poi boxeis eiri^eipetv irpaypa, aavTov irpobovvat, e£ov aco-07jvaf xal ToiavTa airevbets irepl aavTov yeve-aOai, direp dv xal ol fyGpol aov airevaaiev Te xal eairevadv ae bia<j>0eipai ftovXbpevoi. irpbs be tovtois teal tovs vleis tovs aavTov epoiye boxed; D irpobibovai, ovs aoi e^bv xal exfipetyai xal exirai-bevaai olffiaei xaTaXiirtov, xal to abv pepos, o dv	tovto irpa^ovaiv Tev^ovTai be, d>s to
elxbs, toiovtov dtdirep eioQev ytyveaOai ev Tais bp^avlais Trepl tovs bpifravovS' y yap ov %pr) iroieiadai iraibas y ^vvbtaTaXaiiropeiv xal Tpe-<j)ovTa xal iratbevovTcv av be poi boxeis Ta paOvpoiaia alpeiadai* %pi) be, direp dv avrjp dyaSbs xal dvbpetos ekoiTO, TavTa aipeiaPai, (bdaxovTa ye bi) apeT/js bid iravTOS tov [3iov eiripe'KeiaQai' os eyoye xai virep aov xal virep E ijpov tov aov eiriTi)belov aia^vvopai, pi) bb£i) dirav to irpaypa to irepl ae dvavbpia tlvI Ty
1 After the MSS. read outoj, which Schanz brackets. 158
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ought not to spend my money, there are foreigners here willing to spend theirs; and one of them, Simmias of Thebes, has brought for this especial purpose sufficient funds; and Cebes also and very many others are ready. So, as I say, do not give up saving yourself through fear of this. And do not be troubled by what you said in the court, that if you went away you would not know what to do with yourself. For in many other places, wherever you go, they will welcome you ; and if you wish to go to Thessaly, I have friends there who will make much of you and will protect you, so that no one in Thessaly shall annoy you.
And besides, Socrates, it seems to me the thing you are undertaking to do is not even right—betraying yourself when you might save yourself. And you are eager to bring upon yourself just what your enemies would wish and just what those were eager for who wished to destroy you. And moreover, I think you are abandoning your children, too, for when you might bring them up and educate them, you are going to desert them and go away, and, so far as you are concerned, their fortunes in life will be whatever they happen to meet with, and they will probably meet with such treatment as generally comes to orphans in their destitution. No. Either one ought not to beget children, or one ought to stay by them and bring them up and educate them. But you seem to me to be choosing the laziest way; and you ought to choose as a good and brave man would choose, you who have been saying all your life, that you cared for virtue. So I am ashamed both for you and for us, your friends, and I am afraid people will think that this whole affair of yours has
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yperepa TreirpayOai, Kai y eitrobo<; ry<; hucys el<f to SiKaarypiov co? eZ<n?X#ev egbv py elaeX0eiv, Kai avro<; o a,yd)V t??s biKy^ co? eyevero, Kai to xeXevraiov by tovt'i, wairep KaTayeXco^; t??s tt paleas, Ka Kia. rivl Kai dvavbpia ry yperepa 46 biaTreifievyevai ypa<; boKelv, oiTtves ae ov'Xi €ad>-aapev ovbe av aavrbv, olov re bv Kai bvvarbv, ei ri Kai ptKpbv Tjpwv o</)€Xo<; yv» ravra ovv, & %G)KpaT€$, opa py dpa too KaKtp koi ala^pd y vol T€ Kal ypiv. aXXa ftovXevov, paXXov Se ovSe ftovXeve<r0ai eri u>pa, aXXa /3e/3ovXev<j0ai. pla Se fiovXrp tt/s yap emovay^ vvktos navra ravra bei nenpa^ai. el Se ri neptpevovpev, aBvvarov Kai ovKen oidv re. aXXd Trawl rpoTTw, w Xcb~ Kpares, ttc'iOov pot Kal prfdapdy; aWw Troiei.
B 6. shkpaths. ’fl <f>iXe Kpirwv, i] irpoQvp'ia gov iroXXov at-ia, el perd nvo<; opdoTTjTO^ eiip el Se pij, oatp petfyav, toctouto) ^aXeirwrepa. gko-’ireitrdai ovv ^prj Tjpd<;, eire ravra TtpaKTeov etre pr)' d)<; eyd) ov pbvov vvv aXXa Kal del toiovto?, olo? t&v epwv prjBevl dXXtp ire idea 6 at y tw Xoyq), os av poi Xoyi^opevw /SeX/riaTO? (f)aiv7)Tai. top? Se Xoyovs, ov? ev t<£ epirpoadev eXeyov, ov bv-vapai vvv eK^aXeiv, eireibri poi ybe rj Tv^y yeyovev, aXXa. a^ebbv ri opoioi (fraivovral poi, C Kal tou? avTov? TrpecrfievG) Kal Tipoi ovairep Kal Ttporepov wv edv py ^eXriw tynpev Xeyeiv ev tgj TTapovri, ev icr0i oti ov py coi ^vy^aipycrto, ouS’ av TrXeico t&v vvv Trapovrtov y rcbv iroXXcbv bvvapi<s dxHTep Traiba<i ypas poppoXvTryrat, $€<Tpov<; Kal 0avdrov<t err in eplover a Kal 'XpypaTtitv d<])aip£ff€is. ttw? otiv av perpidnara GKonotpe0a
CRITO
been conducted with a sort of cowardice on our part —both the fact that the case came before the court, when it might have been avoided, and the way in which the trial itself was carried on, and finally they will think, as the crowning absurdity of the whole affair, that this opportunity has escaped us through some base cowardice on our part, since we did not save you, and you did not save yourself, though it was quite possible if we had been of any use whatever. Take care, Socrates, that these things be not disgraceful, as well as evil, both to you and to us. Just consider, or rather it is time not to consider any longer, but to have finished considering. And there is just one possible plan ; for all this must be done in the coming night. And if we delay it can no longer be done. But I beg you, Socrates, do as I say and don’t refuse.
socrates. My dear Crito, your eagerness is worth a great deal, if it should prove to be rightly directed; but otherwise, the greater 'it is, the more hard to bear. So we must examine the question whether we ought to do this or not; for I am not only now but always a man who follows nothing but the reasoning which on consideration seems to me best. And I cannot, now that this has happened to us, discard the arguments I used to advance, but they seem to me much the same as ever, and I revere and honour the same ones as before. And unless we can bring forward better ones in our present situation, be assured that I shall not give way to you, not even if the power of the multitude frighten us with even more terrors than at present, as children are frightened with goblins, threatening us with imprisonments and deaths and confiscations of property. Now
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avra; el Trp&rov pev rovrov rov Xbyov dvaXd-fiotpev, bv av Xeyets Trepl raw bogaw, irorepov KaXws eXeyero eKaarore y ov, on rats pev Bet row D bogaw rrpo<r&)(€iv rov vovv, rats be ov- y irplv pev
epe betv aTroOvyaKeiv zcaXws eXeyero, vvv be KarabyXos apa eyevero, oti aXXtos everca Xbyov eXeyero, yv be iratbid Kal <j>Xvapia cos dXydcbs; eirtGvpo) b’ eyaiy’ CTTiaKtyaaGat, co Kpira)V, Kotvi} pera aov, et rl pot, aXXotbrepos fatvetrat, eiretby woe I) o avro?, Kab eatropev 'xcupew y ireb-abpeGa avrbp, eXeyero be ttcos, tbs eywpat, ud-trrore (pbe into r&v olopevtov ri Xeyetv, wtnrep vvv brj eya> eXeyov, on, r&v bo^wv, as ol avOpwiroi E bo^d^ovtrtv, beat Tas pev Trepl ttoXXov rroieicrSai, rds be prp rovro Trpo<j Geoov, w Kplrcov, ov boKet KaX&; (tol XeyecrGat; trv ydp, baa ye rdvdpdrrretfL, 47 €/rros el rov peXXetv diroOvyaKeiv avpiov, Kal ovk dv ae irapaKpovoi y irapovaa ^vpt^opd- aKOTrei by-ov% iKavo><; boKei aot, XeyeaOat, on ov rrdaas XPV Tas 56£as rtbv dvGpdrrratv npav, aXXa, Tas pev, Tas o ov; ovoe Travrtov, aXXa row pev, ro)v o ov; n fyfa; ravra ov’xl KaXto<f Xeyerai;
kpitqn. KaXws.
SflKPATHS. Ovkovv ra,<; pev ^pyara1? npav, ras be irovypds py;
kpitdn. Neu.
SHKPATH2. Xpyaral bl ov^ at r&v typovlparv, Trovypal be al raw atjtpbvaw;
KPITDN. n«S S’ ov;
7, 2nKPATH2. $>lpe by, Irais av rd rotavra B eXlyero; yvpvatypevos avyp Kat rovro irpdrrwv
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how could we examine the matter most reasonably ? By taking up first what you say about opinions and asking whether we were right when we always used to say that we ought to pay attention to some opinions and not to others ? Or were we right before I was condemned to death, whereas it has now been made clear that we were talking merely for the sake of argument and it was really mere play and nonsense ? And I wish to investigate, Crito, in common with you, and see whether our former argument seems different to me under our present conditions, or the same, and whether we shall give it up or be guided by it. But it used to be said, I think, by those who thought they were speaking sensibly, just as I was saying now, that of the opinions held by men some ought to be highly esteemed and others not. In God’s name, Crito, do you not think this is correct? For you, humanly speaking, are not involved in the necessity of dying to-morrow, and therefore present conditions would not lead your judgment astray. Now say, do you not think we were correct in saying that we ought not to esteem all the opinions of men, but some and not others, and not those of all men, but only of some ? What do you think ? Is not this true ?
crito. It is.
socrates. Then we ought to esteem the good opinions and not the bad ones ?
crito. Yes.
socrates. And the good ones are those of the wise and the bad ones those of the foolish ?
crito. Of course.
socrates. Come then, what used we to say about this? If a man is an athlete and makes that his
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irorepov rravrbs dvbpo<; eTralvtp Kal y/roytp Kal
TOV V0VV TTpOCT€)(€L, T) evos pbvov ckgivov, os av rvy^dvp tarpon y 7racborpc/3'r]<; uw;
KPITfiN. 'Epos pbvov.
2flKPATH2. Ovkovv <f>o/3eia0ac 'X.prj tous tybyovs xal daTrd^eaOai tops eiratvovs toi»s tov evbs CKelvov, aXXd pr; tovs row ttoXXwv.
KPITfiN. A?)Xa bij.
shkpaths. Tavrp apa avrw npaKreov xal yvpvaareov xal ebeareov ye Kal iroreov, y av ra> evl boxy to> err car dip Kal eTracovrc, paXXov r; fj ^vpiraac to?s aXXots.
KPITfiN. "Sart ravra.
C 2fiKPATH2. E?ev. u/TretOrjaas Sc rtp evl Kal dripdaa1; avrov ryv bbgav Kal rovs erralvovs,1 rtprjaa<; be tovs rtav iroXXwv Xoyovs Kal p-rfiev eiralovraiv, apa ovbev kukov Trelaerac;
KPITfiN. IIcos yap ov;
2fiKPATH2. Tt 3’ eart to KaKov rovro; Kal ttol relvet, Kal et’s ti raw rov aireidovvros;
KPITfiN. &r;Xov orc eZs to aw pa' rovro yap bcoXXvec.
2HKPATH2. KaXcos Xeyecs. ovkovv Kal raXXa, w Kpcrwv, ovrw<;, iva py rravra btcwpev, Kal br; Kal Trepl rwv biKacwv Kal dbtKwv Kal aia)(pwv Kal KaXaw Kal dyadaw Kal KaKtbv, Trepl wv vvv y ftovXr] -ffpcv eariv, Ttbrepov rfi rwv ttoXXwp bb^p D bei r]pa<; erreaOai Kal (^oftecaOac aiirrjv r; ry rov eros, et tis earev eTratwv, ov dec Kat aia^vveauac Kal (j>o/3eta0ai paXXov y ^vpiravras rous aXXovs; w ei pr; aKoXovffijaopev, bta^Oepovpev eKecvo Kal
1 Schanz, following Burges, brackets ko! tovs Ivaivovt.
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business, does he pay attention to every man’s praise and blame and opinion or to those of one man only who is a physician or a trainer ?
crito. To those of one man only.
socrates. Then he ought to fear the blame and welcome the praise of that one man and not of the multitude.
crito. Obviously.
socrates. And he must act and exercise and eat and drink as the one man who is his director and who knows the business thinks best rather than as all the others think.
crito. That is true.
socrates. Well then; if he disobeys the one man and disregards his opinion and his praise, but regards the words of the many who have no special knowledge, will he not come to harm ?
crito. Of course he will.
socrates. And what is this harm ? In what direction and upon what part of the one who disobeys does it act ?
crito. Evidently upon his body; for that is what it ruins.
socrates. Right. Then in other matters, not to enumerate them all, in questions of right and wrong and disgraceful and noble and good and bad, which we are now considering, ought we to follow and fear the opinion of the many or that of the one, if there is anyone who knows about them, whom we ought to revere and fear more than all the others ? And if we do not follow him, we shall injure and cripple that which we used to say is benefited by
PLATO
Xto^?cro/te0a, ft t& pev ^tKaiat fieXTiov eyiyveTo, tc3 $€ a8utp uttioXXvto. rj ovbev eari tovto;
kpitdn. Oipat eywye, & 'ZcoKpaTes.
8.	2AKPATH2. <t>€pe &?, eav TO VITO TOV VytClVOV plv fteXTiov yiyvopevov, viro tov vo<ra)8ov<; 8e 3ia^0eip6pevov ^toXeatopev irei06pevoi prj Ty tow E €7raZoj'T(OP apa fiiobTov r;piv cgtiv 3i6<f)0ap-pevov avTov; ccftl 8e irov tovto uwpa- tj ov^l;
kpitan. Nau
2HKPATH2. *Kp OVV filOTTOV 1)piV CfTTlV p€TCt po^Oripov Kai Sietjrfappevov a’lapaTos;
KPITBN. OuSa/WS.
2HKPATH2. ’AXXa p€T eKClVOV &p' 7)[MV filtoTOV bietfrfappevov, <p to aZucov pev XafiaTCU, to 3e Slkcliov ovivijcriv; r; fyavXoTepov lyyovpeOa eivai TOV aibpaTO^ CKCIVO, O Tl TtOT e(TTl T&V r)p€T€pCOV, 48 irepl o f; re abi/da Kal 17 bucaiocrvvi) ecrrlv;
KPITX1N. OvSa/w<?.
2AKPATH2. 'AXXa TipiioTepov;
KPiTfiN. IIoXu ye.
2AKPATH2. Ovk apa, 0) fieXTicTe, iravv r^plv OVTO) <f>pOVTtaT€OV, TI epOVGIV Ol TToXXot 1)pa<i, aXX’ 6 ti 6 CTraitov Trepi twv StKauov Kai oSIkwv, 6 ek, Kal avTTj y aXifteia. ware irpwTov pev TavTT) ovk op0to<; elarjyei, eia^yovpevo^; ri)? tow ttoXXcov 36^9 8eiv i)pa<; <f>povTi^eiv irepi twv SiKaitoV Kai KaX&v xai aya0a>v Kai tow evavTiaw. B aXXa pev (pair} y av ti?, oloi tc eiaiv ypas oi
ttoXXoi airoKTivvvvai.
kpithn. A^Xa Kal Taura* (fraii) yap a.vl a) 'ZoaKpaTes.
1	4>afi) yAp bracketed by Schanz.
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the right and is ruined by the wrong. Or is there nothing in this ?
crito. I think it is true, Socrates.
socrates. Well then, if through yielding to the opinion of the ignorant we ruin that which is benefited by health and injured by disease, is life worth living for us when that is ruined ? And that is the body, is it not ?
crito. Yes.
socrates. Then is life worth living when the body is worthless and ruined ?
crito. Certainly not.
socrates. But is it worth living when that is ruined which is injured by the wrong and improved by the right? Or do we think that part of us, whatever it is, which is concerned with right and wrong, is less important than the body ?
crito. By no means.
socrates. But more important ?
crito. Much more.
socrates. Then, most excellent friend, we must not consider at all what the many will say of us, but what he who knows about right and wrong, the one man, and truth herself will say. And so you introduced the discussion wrongly in the first place, when you began by saying we ought to consider the opinion of the multitude about the right and the noble and the good and their opposites. But it might, of course, be said that the multitude can put us to death.
crito. That is clear, too. It would be said, Socrates.
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2AKPATH2. ’Akydy "keyet^;.1 akX\ ot davptdate, ovto? re o Xoyos ov btekykvOapev, epotye boKet en opoios elvat Kat irpoTepov1 Kai Tovbe av ffKoiret, el en pevet yptv y ov, on ov to ^fjv irepl TrketaTOV irotyTeov, akkct to ev %yv.
KPiTfiN. ’AXXa ptevet.
shkpaths. To Sc ev Kai kclKw; Kai btKatov; on
ravrov eaTtv, pevet y ov pevet;
kpitqn. Mez/et.
9.	2DKPATH2. OvKQVV €K TO)V OpokoyOVp^VtoV tovto (TKeiTTeov, TroTepov btKatov epe evdevbe C rreipdaQat egtevat py dtfuevTcov 'AOyvattov y ov bucacov' Kat eav pev tfratvyTat btKatov, iretpcopeda, el 3e py, edjpev. a? Se av keyet<; Tas azcei/rez? Trept tc avctkaiaetos XpypaTav Kai bo£y<; Kai Trat^tov Tpo<f>fyj, pti) d)<; d\r]06)^ TavTa, w K^itwp, aKeptptaTa y tmv pa^ta)^ aTTOKTtvvvvTOiv Kai dvafitwaKoptevwv y dv, el olol t yaav, ovbevi %vv v&, tovtcov tow TToWtov. yptiv 3’, eTreifti) o Xoyos out«s alpet, pti] ovbev aXXo <TK€TTTeov y y oirep vvv by ekeyoptev, iroTepov btKata Trpa^optev Kai 'XpypaTa TekovvTes D Toutons tozs epe evOevbe e^a^ovaiv Kai ^aptTa^, Kai avToi e^ayovTes Te Kai efytyoptevot, y Ty akyOeta abiKyaoptev TtdvTa TavTa ttoiovvt€^ kolv (fyatvtbpeda abuca avTa epya^opevoi, py ov bey VTrokoyt^eaGat ovt* et arroOvyaKeiv bet irapa-pevovTas Kat yavytav ayovTas, ovtc akko otiovv Traa-^eiv Trpb tov dbtKeiv.
1	Schanz gives aATj^ij A«7€<j to Crito.
2	The usual reading, fp.oiye SoKti ojxojos tlvai ry wol vpirtpov was corrected by Schanz, who follows a quotation of the passage by Priscian.
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socrates. That is true. But, my friend, the argument we have just finished seems to me still much the same as before ; and now see whether we still hold to this, or not, that it is not living, but living well which we ought to consider most important.
crito. We do hold to it.
socrates. And that living well and living rightly are the same thing, do we hold to that, or not ?
crito. We do.
socrates. Then we agree that the question is whether it is right for me to try to escape from here without the permission of the Athenians, or not right. And if it appears to be right, let us try it, and if not, let us give it up. But the considerations you suggest, about spending money, and reputation, and bringing up my children, these are really, Crito, the reflections of those who lightly put men to death, and would bring them to life again, if they could, without any sense, I mean the multitude. But we, since our argument so constrains us, must consider only the question we just broached, whether we shall be doing right in giving money and thanks to these men who will help me to escape, and in escaping or aiding the escape ourselves, or shall in truth be doing wrong, if we do all these things. And if it appears that it is wrong for us to do them, it may be that we ought not to consider either whether we must die if we stay here and keep quiet or whether we must endure anything else whatsoever, but only the question of doing wrong.
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kpitqn. KaXws ytiev pat bo Keis Xeyetv, to S&>-Kpares. opa 3e, ti Bpfopev.
XflKPATHZS. 'S.KOTTtbpeV, d) aya0€, KOtvf), Kal €1 Try e^ets avriXeyetv eptov Xeyovros, avriXeye, Kal E trot iretaopat' el prp Travcrac t;Bt), <a ptucdpie, TroXXaKLS pot Xeywv rbv avrbv Xbyov, u>s XP*/ evOevBe aKovrwv ' KGrpattov epe dirtevaf w? eyd> ire pl ttoXXov irotovpat it eta as ere ravra irpdrretv, aXXa py aKovros. opa Be Btj ti}? CKey/retos ryv apxrfv, eap aot Iko™™* Xeyrjrat, Kal rretptb diroKpl-49 veaOat rb epwrwpevov, 17 av ptdXterra otrj.
kpithn. ’AXXa Tretpdtropat'
10.	2HKPATH2. QvBevl rpoirep c^apev eKovras dbucxyreov etvat, r] rivl pev abiKyreov rpoirw, rtvl Be ov; T) ovBaptbs rb ye dBtK^tv ovre dyadbv ovre KaXbv, co? TroXXaKK; rjptv Kat ev ra> epirpoadev Xpovtp MpoXoyyOrj;1 fj iraaat rjptv CKeivat al irpoaOev bpoXoylat ev rataBe rats bXlyats r)pepat<; eKKexypevat etatv, Kal rrdXat, <5 Kptrcov, dpa B rriXucolBe2 avBpe<; irpos dXX^Xov<; airovBy Bta-Xeybpevot eXadopev i)pa<; avrovs TralBtov ovBev Bta^epovres; y Travrb<; paXXov ovrco^ ex€i> toarrep rbre eXeyero 'bp’iv, etre <paalv oi TroXXol etre prj, Kal etre Bei i)pa<; ert rcbvBe xa^€7rd)repa Tra^x^tv etre Kal irpabrepa, bpw<; rb ye aBiKciv rep dBt-Kovvrt Kal KaKov Kal ataxpbv rvyxdvet bv iravrl rpoTTw; (jiapev ov;
kpiton. Qapev.
2nKPATH2. OvBap&s dpa Bei dBuceiv.
1 The words ittep ku\ &pri ^Ae'yero, “as has just been said, too,” follow in the MSS. but are omitted by Schanz and others.	9 tjjA»jco(5« yipovrtt MSS.
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crito. I think what you say is right, Socrates ; but think what we should do.
socrates. Let us, my good friend, investigate in common, and if you can contradict anything I say, do so, and I will yield to your arguments ; but if you cannot, my dear friend, stop at once saying the same thing to me over and over, that I ought to go away from here without the consent of the Athenians; for I am anxious to act in this matter with your approval, and not contrary to your wishes. Now see if the beginning of the investigation satisfies you, and try to reply to my questions to the best of your belief.
crito. I will try.
socrates. Ought we in no way to do wrong intentionally, or should we do wrong in some ways but not in others? Or, as we often agreed in former times, is it never right or honourable to do wrong? Or have all those former conclusions of ours been overturned in these few days, and have we old men, seriously conversing with each other, failed all along to see that we were no better than children ? Or is not what we used to say most certainly true, whether the world agree or not? And whether we must endure still more grievous sufferings than these, or lighter ones, is not wrongdoing inevitably an evil and a disgrace to the wrongdoer ? Do we believe this or not ?
crito. We do.
socrates. Then we ought not to do wrong at all.
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KPirnN. Ou S?/Ta.
SHKPATH2. Ov8e dSiKovpevov apa dvraSuceiv, ws oi iroXXol oiovrai, €7rei8tf ye ovbapoy; 8ei abiKeiv.
C kpitqn. Ou (ftalverai.
inKPATHS. Tt Se S??; KaKovpyeiv Set, w Kptrcov, A V *? ov;
KPITflN. Ou Set S?J 7TOU, (b ^O)K parent
snKPATHS. Tt Se; dvr i KaKovpyeiv Ka/cws ira-a^ovra, d)S oi iroXXol (paabv, Sixaiov rj ov 8i/catov;
kpitan. OvSa/xw?.
2DKPATHS. To yap ttov kuko)^ iroieiv av0purirovs rov abiKeiv ovbev bta^epei.
KPiTfiN. ’AX??#?/ Xeyets.
SflKPATHS. Ovre apa dvrabiKeiv Set ovre KaKats iroieiv ovbeva avOpdiiriov, ouS* dv oriovv irda^p D V7T avrwv. Kal opa, d> Kpiraiv, ravra KaOopo-Xoywv, ottco? py rrapd 86£av dpoXoyp^. dl8a yapt on oXlyow rial ravra Kal 8okei Kal 86^ei. ols ovv ovro) SeboKrai Kal ol? pt], rovroi? ovk eari KOtvT) ftovXr], dXXa dvdyKt] rovrovs dXXyXav Karacftpoveiv, op&vras rd dXXtjXwv fiovXevpara. aKorret 8r] ovv Kal av ev paXa, irorepov Kotvcoveu; Kal £vv8oKei aoi, Kal dp^wpeda evrevOev fiovXevo-t > f. 7	5	/) « V	»Z
pevoi, co? ovoerrore opvtos evpvros ovre rov aoiKeiv V	A > C"	X	'	> f
ovre rov avraouceiv ovre KaKtos rraaypvra apv-veadai dvribpdtvra KaKt&y y difriaraaai Kal ov E Koivioveis rfy; dp^tj<;; epol pev ydp Kal rrdXai ovro) Kal vvv eri So/tet, aol Se et iry dXXp 8e8oKrai, Xeye Kal StSacr/ce. et S’ eppeveis rov; rrpdade, rb pera rovro aKove.
CRITO
crito. Why, no.
socrates. And we ought not even to requite wrong with wrong, as the world thinks, since we must not do wrong at all.
crito. Apparently not.
socrates. Well, Crito, ought one to do evil or not ?
crito. Certainly not, Socrates.
socrates. Well, then, is it right to requite evil with evil, as the world says it is, or not right ?
crito. Not right, certainly.
socrates. For doing evil to people is the same thing as wronging them.
crito. That is true.
socrates. Then we ought neither to requite wrong with wrong nor to do evil to anyone, no matter what he may have done to us. And be careful, Crito, that you do not, in agreeing to this, agree to something you do not believe ; for I know that there are few who believe or ever will believe this. Now those who believe this, and those who do not, have no common ground of discussion, but they must necessarily, in view of their opinions, despise one another. Do you therefore consider very carefully whether you agree and share in this opinion, and let us take as the starting point of our discussion the assumption that it is never right to do wrong or to requite wrong with wrong, or when we suffer evil to defend ourselves by doing evil in return. Or do you disagree and refuse your assent to this starting point ? For I have long held this belief and I hold it yet, but if you have reached any other conclusion, speak and explain it to me. If you still hold to our former opinion, hear the next point.
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kpitdn. ’AXX* eppevoo re xal guvBoxei pot’ aXXa Xeye.
2HKPATHS. Aeyco &rj av to pera tovto, fiaWov 8’ epcoTco* rrorepov a av tis bpoXoyrprT) tw Zlxaia ovTa 'rrob'rjTcov v; e^arraTrjTeov;
KPITfiN. UoiyTCOV.
11.	SHKPATHS. ’EaC TOVTtOV 8tJ d0p€l. aTTlOVTCS 50 ev0ev3e ypeis pi) irelaavTes tijv ttoXiv rrbrepov kclkw Ttvas rroiovpev, Kat ravra ous yxiara 8e£, rj ov; Kal eppevopev oils dopoXoyqaapev Zixalois ovcriv i) ov;
kpitdn. Ovk e^co, & ^(bxpares, diroKplvaaOai irpbs o eporras' ov yap evvod).
snKPATHS. ’AXX’ oo8e crxoiret. el peXXovaiv i)piv ev0evbe eire drrobilipdcrxeiv, e?0*. ottco9 8ei bvopdaai tovto, eX06vres ol vbpoi Kal to kolvov Try; TroXews €iri<rrdvT€<; epoivTO" dire pun, co ScOZQOaT€S, tI €V V(p €^€49 TTOICLV; aXXo Tt, y tovto) Teo epyo), y eTrc^eipeZ?, Biavoci TOV<;
B Te v6/aou9	aTvoXeaai xal ^vprraaav tt)v
ttoXiv to aov pepos; y boxei uol oiov re ctc €Kelvr)v ttjv iroXtv elvai xal pr; dvaTCTpatpSai, ev tj at yevopevat, ^Ixat prfiev la^vouacv, aXXcl vtto l8io)Tti)V axvpoi tc yiyvovTai xal Sia^Oel-povTai; tI epovpev, co KpiTov, irpos TavTa xal aXXa TOtavTa; iroXXa yap av tis ^Xol> aAXtos Te xal pyTtop, eiTrelv virep tovtov tov vopov diroXXvpevov, os Ta9 Scxas Tas ZixaaOeiaas irpoaraTTet xvpias elvai. r; epovpev Trpbs avTovs, C oti Tjbixei yap rjpas y toXis xal ovx bpdws Tip> Zix^v expivev; Tavra r; ti epovpev;
kpithn. Tavra vrj Ala, co XotxpaTes*
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crito. I do hold to it and I agree with you; so go on.
socrates. Now the next thing I say, or rather ask, is this: “ ought a man to do what he has agreed to do, provided it is right, or may he violate his agreements ? ”
crito. He ought to do it.
socrates. Then consider whether, if we go away from here without the consent of the state, we are doing harm to the very ones to whom we least ought to do harm, or not, and whether we are abiding by what we agreed was right, or not.
crito. I cannot answer your question, Socrates, for I do not understand.
socrates. Consider it in this way. If, as I was Gn the point of running away (or whatever it should be called), the laws and the commonwealth should come to me and ask, “ Tell me, Socrates, what have you in mind to do ? Are you not intending by this thing you are trying to do, to destroy us, the laws, and the entire state, so far as in you lies ? Or do you think that state can exist and not be overturned, in which the decisions reached by the courts have no force but are made invalid and annulled by private persons ? ” What shall we say, Crito, in reply to this question and others of the same kind? For one might say many things, especially if one were an orator, about the destruction of that law which provides that the decisions reached by the courts shall be valid. Or shall we say to them, “ The state wronged me and did not judge the case rightly ” ? Shall we say that, or what ?
crito. That is what we shall say, by Zeus, Socrates.
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12.	SfJKPATHS. Tt OVV, av €L7TG)(TIV Ob VOpOb' w 'ZdtKpares, y Kal ravra wpoXoyyro ijptv re Kal aol, rj eppevebv rai<$ SbKais als dv ij rroXbs biKafy/; el ovv avrwv Gavpa^oipev Xeyovrojv, tcrcos dv elrrobev on d> 'ZdiKpares, py Oavpa^e rd Xeyopeva, aXX? drroKpivov, errebdy Kal ecarfas ^pyadab r& epwrdv re Kal drroKpiveadab. tfrepe D ydp, rt eyKaX&v yptv Kal ry rroXeL errc^eLpels ypas drroXXvvab; ov rrpoyrov pev ae eyevvyaapev ypebs, Kal 8i’ ypow eXdpftavev ryv pyrepa aov o rraryp Kal e^vrevaev ae; (ppdaov ovv, rovrobs ypwv, robs vopobs 1 rots rrepl rovs ydpovs, pep^eb Tt, &>? ov KaXws e^pvabv; ov peptyopab, (fralyv dv. aXXa rov; rrepl ryv rov yevopevov rpobfryv re Kal rrabbelav, ev y Kal av errabbevfJys; y ov KaXo)<; rrpoaerarrov ypwv ol errl rovrobs re-raypevob vopob,2 irapayyeXXovre<; rw rrarpl ra> aw ae ev povaiKy Kal yvpvaariKy rrabSeveiv; E KaXd><;, <f)alr)v dv. elev. erreb^y	eyevov re
Kal egerpd^r)1; Kal eirabbevOrp;, e)(0b<; dv elirebv rrpwrov pev a><? ov^t yperepos yada Kal eKyovos Kal dovXo<;, avros re Kal ol aol rrpoyovoi; Kal et rovv ovtco? e^et, ap eg baov obeb ebvai aob ro %'bKabov Kal yplv, Kal drr dv ypeu; ae errbYebptopev rrobelv, Kal aol ravra dvwroiebv
V	*	X X tt	X	/
ob€b obKabOV ebvab; y Trpos pev apa aob rov rrarepa »	»«. v * x	'
ovk eg taov rp> ro CbKaiov Kab rrpos rov oearroryv, el aob d)v ervyyavev, ware, arrep rrdayoL^, ravra Kal avmroiebv, ovre KaKw; aKovovra dvnXeyeiv 51 ovre rvrrropevov dvrbrvirrebv ovre aXXa robavra rroXXa’ rrpos oe ryv rrarpboa apa Kab rovs vopovs 1 Schanz omits to?s fJ/iou. ’ Schanz omits fJ/ioi.
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socrates. "What then if the laws should say, “ Socrates, is this the agreement you made with us, or did you agree to abide by the verdicts pronounced by the state ? ” Now if I were surprised by what they said, perhaps they would continue, “ Don’t be surprised at what we say, Socrates, but answer, since you are in the habit of employing the method of question and answer. Come, what fault do you find with us and the state, that you are trying to destroy us ? In the first place, did we not bring you forth ? Is it not through us that your father married your mother and begat you ? Now tell us, have you any fault to find with those of us who are the laws of marriage ? ”
“ I find no fault,” I should say. “ Or with those that have to do with the nurture of the child after he is born and with his education which you, like others, received ? Did those of us who are assigned to these matters not give good directions when we told your father to educate you in music and gymnastics?” “You did,” I should say. "Well then, when you were born and nurtured and educated, could you say to begin with that you were not our offspring and our slave, you yourself and your ancestors ? And if this is so, do you think right as between you and us rests on a basis of equality, so that whatever we undertake to do to you it is right for you to retaliate ? There was no such equality of right between you and your father or your master, if you had one, so that whatever treatment you received you might return it, answering them if you were reviled, or striking back if you were struck, and the like; and do you think that it will be proper for
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earat1 aot, dtare, eav ae erri^eipibpev rjpets arroXXvvat BtKatov rjyovpevoi elvat, Kal av Be Tjpas rovs vopovs Kai rr/v rrarplBa, Ka0' oaov Bvvaaat, errt^ipyaets dvrarrdXXwai, Kat <}>ijaei<; ravra rrot&v Bixaia rrpdrretv, b rrj dXrtfela rrp; aperrfi empeXbpevos; -rj ovrcos ei aotpbs, ware XeXr;0ev ae, ort pTprpbs re Kai rrarpbs Kat rwv aXXwv rrpoybvcov arrdvrwv npidirepbv eariv y B rrarpls Kat aepvbrepov koi dyidirepov Kai ev pel-
£ovt polpa Kat irapa 0eots Kal reap dv0pd>rrois rots vovv expvai, Kai aefteadai Bel Kal pdXXov vrreiKeiv Kal 0wrreveiv rrarpiBa ^aXerraivovaav 7) rrarepa, Kal 7) reeideiv y rroieiv a dv kcXcvtj, Kal rrda^eiv, eav n irpoardrrr) naOeiv,	ayovra, eav
re rvnreaOat edv re BeiaOat, edv re eZ? rrbXepov dyy rpiaOrjabpevov rj drrodavovpevov, rroiyreov ravra, Kal rb B'lKaiov ovrws fyei, Kal ov%l vneiKreov ovBe dva^wprfreov ovBe Xemreov rrjv rd^iv, dXXd Kal ev rrdXepcp Kal ev BiKaarr^piip C Kal rravraxpv rroirjreov a dv KeXevy rj rroXi<;
Kal 7) rrarpis, 7) rretdeiv avrrpu y rb Bucaiov rreifrvKe, ftid^eaOat Be ov% oatov ovre p/qrepa ovre rrarepa, rroXv Be rovrwv ert fyrrov ryv narpiBa; rl <f>ijaopev repos ravra, d) Kplrwv; dX7)07) Xeyeiv rovs vbpovs rj ov;
kpitqn. ''Epotye Bokci.
13.	sakpaths. ^Korret rolvvv, w ^.doKpares, <j>aiev dv taws ol vopot, el Tjpets ravra dXrjOrj Xeyopev, ort ov Blxaia ypas eru-xeipeis Bpav a vvv erri^ipeis- ypets ydp ae yevvijaavies, €K0pe-yfravres, reatBevaavres, peraBbvres andvrov dtv
1 So Schanz, i^taTtu BCE.
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you to act so toward your country and the laws, so that if we undertake to destroy you, thinking it is right, you will undertake in return to destroy us laws and your country, so far as you are able, and will say that in doing this you are doing right, you who really care for virtue ? Or is your wisdom such that you do not see that your country is more precious and more to be revered and is holier and in higher esteem among the gods and among men of understanding than your mother and your father and all your ancestors, and that you ought to show to her more reverence and obedience and humility when she is angry than to your father, and ought either to convince her by persuasion or to do whatever she commands, and to suffer, if she commands you to suffer, in silence, and if she orders you to be scourged or imprisoned or if she leads you to war to be wounded or slain, her will is to be done, and this is right, and you must not give way or draw back or leave your post, but in war and in court and everywhere, you must do whatever the state, your country, commands, or must show her by persuasion what is really right, but that it is impious to use violence against either your father or your mother, and much more impious to use it against your country ?” What shall we reply to this, Crito, that the laws speak the truth, or not ?
crito. I think they do.
socrates. “ Observe then, Socrates,” perhaps the laws would say,“ that if what we say is true, what you are now undertaking to do to us is not right. For we brought you into the world, nurtured you, and gave a share of all the good things we could to
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L> olol t’ rjpev KaXcov aol Kal rots aXXots rraatv rroXLrats, bptos 7T poayopevopbev rS> el-ovalav ireirotr)Kevat ' AOrp/atcov tgj fiovXopevcp, erretddv bo Kt pa a Oy /cal cdy rd ev ry iroXet rrpdypara Kal ^pas rovs vbpovs, co av pp dpeaKwpev ypeis, e^etvat Xafibvra rd avrov drrtevat orrot av /SovXTjrat. Kal ousels fjpcbv rebv vbpcov eprrobcbv eanv ovd’ drrayopevet, eav re ns fiovK/qrai vpcbv eZs drrotKtav levat, ev pp apeaKopev Opel's re Kal y tfoXis, eav re peroucetv aXXoae irot eXOcbv, levat eKCtae drrot av (3ovXr)rat, eyovra rd avrov.
E os 3’ av vpcbv rrapapeivr), bpcbv ov rpbrrov rjpels Tas re dtKas dued^opev Kal raXXa rip/ rrbXtv dioucovpev, ifii) epapev rovrov dpoXoyrjKevat epyrp rfptv a av rjpets KeXevcopev rrotyaetv ravra, Kal rbv prj rretObpevov rpt\y tyapev ddtKetv, bn re yevvTjrais ovatv rjptv ov rretQerat, Kal on rpoef/evat, Kal on bpokoyrjaas yplv rretOeaOai ovre rretOerac ovre rrelSet i]pd<;, el 52 pi) KaX&s ri rrotovpev, rrportOevro/v r/pwv Kal ovk dyplais emrarrovnav irotetv a av KeXevcopev, aXXa €^>tevro)v bvoiv Qdrepa, rj rreiOetv ^pas; 7) rrotetv, rovrwv ovberepa rrotel.
14.	Taurats dr) fyapev Kal ae, (b 'Zcokpares,1 rats alrtats eve^eadat, etrrej) rrotyexets a eirtvoeis, Kal ovy rjKtara ’A.07]vata)v ae, aXX ev rots paXtara. el ovv eya) etrrotpt' dtd rl dij; ’tacos av pov dtKatcos KaOdrrrotvro Xeyovres, on ev rots pdXtara ’AOyvalcov eyd avrots dpoXoyrjKds rvy^dveo ravrrjv rrjv bpoXoylav. cf/alev yap av B on co Hbd/Kpares, peyaXa 'qp'iv rovrcov reKprjptd
1	Schanz omits 2> and brackets 2w«paT«j.
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you and all the citizens. Yet we proclaim, by having offered the opportunity to any of the Athenians who wishes to avail himself of it, that anyone who is not pleased with us when he has become a man and has seen the administration of the city and us, the laws, may take his goods and go away wherever he likes. And none of us stands in the way or forbids any of you to take his goods and go away wherever he pleases, if we and the state do not please him, whether it be to an Athenian colony or to a foreign country where he will live as an alien. But we say that whoever of you stays here, seeing how we administer justice and how we govern the state in other respects, has thereby entered into an agreement with us to do what we command; and we say that he who does not obey does threefold wrong, because he disobeys us who are his parents, because he disobeys us who nurtured him, and because after agreeing to obey us he neither obeys us nor convinces us that we are wrong, though we give him the opportunity and do not roughly order him to do what we command, but when we allow him a choice of two things, either to convince us of error or to do our bidding, he does neither of these things.”
“We say that you, Socrates, will be exposed to these reproaches, if you do what you have in mind, and you not least of the Athenians but more than most others.” If then I should say, “ How so ? ” perhaps they might retort with justice that I had made this agreement with them more emphatically than most other Athenians. For they would say, “ Socrates, we have strong evidence that we and the city pleased you ; for you would never have stayed in
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tcrriv, on aoi xal rjpeis ypeaKopev Kal t) ttoXls’ ov ydp dv irore twv dkXov ’K0i)valwv dirdvTwv SiacfrepovTcw ev avrrj eTteS^/teis. eZ ptf aoi bia-t^epovrcDS r)pea Kev, Kal ovt eirl Getoplav ttcdttot’ €/c 777s ttoXccds c^Xfles1 ovre dXXoae ovBapoae, el py ttol arpaTevaopevos, ovtc dXXyv airoZyplav CTTOl^CTG) TTCOTTOTe, toCHTCp ol dXXoL dv0p(j)7TOl, ov& cTriGvpla ae aXXqs woXecDS ou3e dXXtov vopoav eKafiev elSevac, aXXA 17/teis aoi tKavol ypev Kal ypeaepa ttoXis’ ovtw a<f)68pa ypds 0 ypov, Kal dtpoXoyeis KaG' ypds TroXirevaeaGat, rd re aXXa Kal TraZSas ev avry eiroiyaw, ebs dpeaKovays aoi t^s 7r6Xeo>s. eTi rolvvv ev avry Ty ZtKy e^yv aoi <£>vy?;<» Tipyaaadai, el eftovXov, Kal oirep vvv dKOvays ry<; TroXeco?
Tore eKOWTTfi Troirprai. av Tore pev eKdXXto-tti^ov cos ovk ayavaKT&v, el 8eoi redvavat ae, aXXa ypov, cds ftyiprGa, irpo tt}s 0vy^s ddvarov' vvv ovr eKelvovs tov<; Xoyov^i ala^vvei, ovtc T)pct)v T<Sv vop&v evTpeirei, e7Ti^€ipa)v Bia^Gelpai, D TrpaTTecs Te airep dv SouXos ^auXoraros irpageiev, dTro&ZpdtjKeiv eTrixeip&v irapd ras %vv0T)Ka<i Te Kal ras opoXoylas, Ka0’ as yplv gvveGov iroXt-TeveaOai. irpdyrov p&v ovv ypiv tovt avTo diroKpcvai, el dXr)6r) Xeyopev (f>a<TK0VTes ae (jipoXoyrjKtvai, TroXiTeveodai Ka0’ ypas £py<p> aXX* ov Xoyw, y ovk aXyOrj. tI <j)&pev irpos TavTa, & KpLTwv; dXXo Tt rj opoXoy&pev;
KPITAN. ’Arayxciy, <o XctvcpaTes.
1 The words 8t< IxaJ el* 'laOfj.A', “except once to the Isthmus,’* after f^KOes are emitted by Schanz and others as an early interpolation.
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it more than all other Athenians if you had not been better pleased with it than they ; you never went out from the city to a festival, or anywhere else, except on military service, and you never made any other journey, as other people do, and you had no wish to know any other city or other laws, but you were contented with us and our city. So strongly did you prefer us and agree to live in accordance with us; and besides, you begat children in the city, showing that it pleased you. And moreover even at your trial you might have offered exile as your penalty, if you wished, and might have done with the state’s consent what you are now undertaking to do without it. But you then put on airs and said you were not disturbed if you must die, and you preferred, as you said, death to exile. And now you are not ashamed to think of those words and you do not respect us, the laws, since you are trying to bring us to naught; and you are doing what the meanest slave would do, since you are trying to run away contrary to the compacts and agreements you made with us that you would live in accordance with us. First then, answer this question, whether we speak the truth or not when we say that you agreed, not in word, but by your acts, to live in accordance with us.” What shall we say to this, Crito? Must we not agree that it is true ?
crito. We must, Socrates.
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SHKPATH2. vAXXo ri ovv, av (f>ai€v, r] ^wdr^xa^ E ra? Trpo? rjpa? avrobs xal bpoXoyia? irapa(3alvei<:, ol% vrrb dvdyxps bpoAoyrjaat; ovZe drrarrjBev; ovbe ev oXlytp xpovw dvayxaaBels fiovXevaaaBai, aXX’ ev ereaiv eftboprpcovra, ev ois e^r/v aoi airievai, el prj ypeaxopev rjpev; pi]8e blxaiai ecpcuvovTo croc at o/zoXoyLaL ewu* <rv de ovre A ax eSalpova rrpoppov ovre Kpijrrjv, a? Sy exa-arore evvopeladat, ovre aXXrjv ovSeplav rwv 53 'ElkXrjviScov iroXewv ovSe rwv (Bap/Bapixwv, dXXa eXarrco e£ avrys drreSypyaa^ y ol xwXol re xal rv<f)Xol xal ol aXXoi dvarrypoi’ ovrco aoi Sia(f>e-povrcos raw aXXcov 'AByvalwv ypeaxev y 770X49 re xal 17/4649 ol vopoi 8?}Xop ori' rlvi yap av ttoXis apeaxoi avev vopwv;1 vuv 8e 8r) ovx eppeveu; T049 topoXoyiiiievois; eav fpiiv ye irelOr], d> 'Zoixpare'j' xal ov xarayeXaaro<i ye eaei ex t^9 TroXew? e^eXBdiv.
15. X/c6tt€4 yap ravra 7Tapafta<t xal e^apap-f	r	t j /)\	9 r	\	*
ravwv ri rovrwv n ayavov epyaaei aavrov rj B tou9 eirLrifieiovs rovs aavrov. on pev yap xiv^vvevaoval ye aov ol errLrrfieioi xal avrol (frevyeiv xal arep7]6rjvai t^9 TroXeco? r/ ryv ovalav diroXeaai, <r^e86v n brjXov' avrbs 8e rrpwrov pev edv eZ? rfov eyyvrard nva iroXeajv eXBys, rj ®ij/3a£e rj Meyapa^e—evvopovvrai yap dpcjib-repai—iroAepios y^ei<;, tb Xtoxpares, rrj rovrwv rroXireia, xal oaowrep xybovrai rwv avrwv iroXecov, vTro/SXeyfrovral ae biatfrBopea rjyovpevoi ra)v vbpwv, C xal fiefiauoaeui rov; Zixaaral^ rrjv 8o1;av, (bare
1 Schanz omits tri . . . vip.a>v, “evidently; for who would be pleased with a city apart from its laws ? ” 184
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socrates. “ Are you then,” they would say, “ not breaking your compacts and agreements with us, though you were not led into them by compulsion or fraud, and were not forced to make up your mind in a short time, but had seventy years, in which you could have gone away, if wre did not please you and if you thought the agreements were unfair ? But you preferred neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which you are always saying are well governed, nor any other of the Greek states, or of the foreign ones, but you went away from this city less than the lame and the blind and the other cripples. So much more than the other Athenians were you satisfied with the city and evidently therefore with us, its laws; for who would be pleased with a city apart from its laws ? And now will you not abide by your agreement? You will if you take our advice, Socrates; and you will not make yourself ridiculous by going away from the city.
“ For consider. By transgressing in this way and committing these errors, what good will you do to yourself or any of your friends ? For it is pretty clear that your friends also will be exposed to the risk of banishment and the loss of their homes in the city or of their property. And you yourself, it you go to one of the nearest cities, to Thebes or Megara— for both are well governed—will go as an enemy, Socrates, to their government, and all who care for their own cities will look askance at you, and will consider you a destroyer of the laws, and you will confirm the
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boXClV OpdwS TyV b'lXyV bixdaai' OOTIS ydp vbpwv bia^Gopevs eariv, a<f)6bpa irov bo^eiev dv vewv ye xal dvoyrtov avGpd)7rwv bta^Gopevs elvai. tt or epov ovv <f>ev^ei ras re evvopovpevas TToXets xal rwv dvbpwv rovs xoapiwrdrovs; xal tovto TroiovvTi apa a^iov aoi tyjv earai; y TrXyaidaeis rovrois xai avaia^vvryaeis biaXeyo-pevos—rlvas Xbyovs, w Sco/cpares; y ovavrep evOabe, a>s 77 apery xai y bixaioavvy irXelarov d^iov rois dvOpcoTTois xal rd vbpipa xai oi vbpoi; xai ovx oiet aa^ypov av (jtaveiaGai to D rov ^wxparovs irpaypa; oleaGai ye %py. aXX’ ex pev rovrwv rwv roirwv dir a pels, ygeis be els QerraXiav irapd rovs gevovs rovs Kplravos' exei ydp by TiXeiary ara^ia xai axoXaala, xai tacos av ybecos aov dxovoiev, o>s yeXolws ex rov beaptorypiov airebibpaaxes axevyv re riva irepi-Gepevos, y bitpGepav Xa/3dv y aXXa dla by eidiOaaiv evaxevd^eaGai ol dirobibpdoxovres, xai rb a^ypa rb aavrov peraXXd^as' on be yepcov avyp apixpov ypbvov r<p /Slip Xowrov ovros, cos E to elxbs, eroXpyaas ovrios aia^pws CTriGvpetv £yv, vbpovs tovs peyitTTOvs Trapaftds, ovbets os epei; laws, dv py nva XvTrys' el be py, dxovaei, w ^wxpares, ‘TroXX.d xai dvd^ia aavrov. v,rrep')(p-pevos by ftiwaei rrdvras dvGpwirovs xal bovXevwvA ri rroiwv y evwypvpevos ev QerrdXta,2 warrep errl beiTrvov drrobebypyxws els QerraXlav; Xoyot be exeivoi 01 irepi bucaioavvys re xai rys aXXys 54 dperys ttov ypiv eaovrai; aXXa by rwv rraibwv
1 Schanz omits SovAeuaiv, “ being a slave.” 2 Schanz omits tv GerraKl^.
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judges in their opinion, so that they will think their verdict was just. For he who is destroyer of the laws might certainly be regarded as a destroyer of young and thoughtless men. Will you then avoid the well-governed cities and the most civilised men ? And if you do this will your life be worth living ? Or will you go to them and have the face to carry on—what kind of conversation, Socrates ? The same kind you carried on here, saying that virtue and justice and lawful things and the laws are the most precious things to men? And do you not think that the conduct of Socrates would seem most disgraceful ? You cannot help thinking so. Or you will keep away from these places and go to Crito’s friends in Thessaly ; for there great disorder and lawlessness prevail, and perhaps they would be amused to hear of the ludicrous way in which you ran away from prison by putting on a disguise, a peasant’s leathern cloak or some of the other things in which runaways dress themselves up, and changing your appearance. But will no one say that you, an old man, who had probably but a short time yet to live, clung to life with such shameless greed that you transgressed the highest laws ? Perhaps not, if you do not offend anyone; but if you do, Socrates, you will have to listen to many things that would be a disgrace to you. So you will live as an inferior and a slave to everyone. And what will you do except feast in Thessaly, as if you had gone to Thessaly to attend a banquet? What will become of our conversations about justice and virtue? But
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eveKa fiovXei £fjv, iva avTov? €K0pe>lrT]<; Kal iratbevaTpi; tI 8e; €t? ®erraXlav avTov? ayaytov 0po/r€4<? re Kal Tratbevaeis, l-evovs Trottfaas, iva Kal tovto airoXavawaiv; t) tovto pev ov, avTov 8e Tpetyopevot aov tyovTos fleXTtov 0petyovTai Kal irai8evaovTai, prj ^vvovtos aov avTols; ol yap eiriTtfoetoi ol aol eirtpeXtfaovTai1 avT&v. iroTepov eav et? ®€TTaXlav d7To8ppr/ay<;, eirtpeXp-aovTai, eav 8e et? f/At8ov 0.77081) pt) ays, ov^l CTripeXyaovTai; elirep ye ti btfjeXos avTwv eaTtv B t&v aot c/>a&K0VT(i)v eirtTifieitov elvat, otea0al ye
XP^
16.	’AXX’, o) ZajKpaTes, 7ret0bpevos yplv Tot? crot? Tpoffrevai prpre 7ral8as irepl irXeiovos ttolov pyTe to ^rp> prjTe dXXo pr)8ev irpb tov bucalov, iva ct\ "Albov eX0a)v TtavTa Tavra aTToXoyp-cracrOaL toi<; exei apxovatv ovt€ yap ev0d8e aot fyalveTat TavTa irpaTTOVTt apetvov elvat ov8e 8tKatOTepov ov8e bauoTepov, ov8e aXXaj t<ov a&v oudew, ovre execae ayucofievto apetvov earac. aXXa vvv pev y8tKT)pevo<; airet, eav d/Trlrp;, ovx C v<f>’ rjp&v T&V vopcov aXXa vtto avOpdyirayv' edv Se et'eXtfrp; outco? alaxpws avTaStKijaas T€ Kal dvTiKaKovpyrjaas, ra? aavTOv bpoXoyias T€ Kal %vv0T)Ka<; Ta? Trpos T)pa<; irapafids Kal KaKa >	f	f	A ff	VC*	/
€pyaaafi€vo<; tovtov? ov? r^xiara 6O€4, aavrov re Kal </)iXous Kal iraTplba Kal ypas, ppei^ tc aot YaXeiravovpev ^wvti, Kal eKet ol ppeTepot a8eX</)oi ot ev Atoov vopot ovk evpevtix; ae virobe^ovTat, €l86t€<; oti Kal i)pas evrexelpijaai; d/jToXeaai
1	Schanz omits iiripeXfiffovrai here and also the punctuation after avrir, making one long interrogative sentence.
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perhaps you wish to live for the sake of your children, that you may bring them up and educate them? How so ? Will you take them to Thessaly to be brought up and educated, making exiles of them, that you may give them that blessing also ? Or perhaps you will not do that, but if they are brought up here while you are living, will they be better brought up and educated if you are not with them than if you were dead? Oh yes! your friends will care for them. Will they care for them if you go away to Thessaly and not if you go away to the dwellings of the dead ? If those who say they are your friends are of any use, we must believe they will care for them in both cases alike.
<f Ah, Socrates, be guided by us who tended your infancy. Care neither for your children nor for life nor for anything else more than for the right, that when you come to the home of the dead, you may have all these things to say in your own defence. For clearly if you do this thing it will not be better for you here, or more just or holier, no, nor for any of your friends, and neither will it be better when you reach that other abode. Now, however, you will go away wronged, if you do go away, not by us, the law's, but by men ; but if you escape after so disgracefully requiting wrong with wrong and evil with evil, breaking your compacts and agreements with us, and injuring those whom you least ought to injure—yourself, your friends, your country and us—we shall be angry with you while you live, and there our brothers, the laws in Hades’ realm, will not receive you graciously; for they will know that you tried, so far as in you lay,
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to <rov pepos. aXXa pq ae it clay Kpircuv iroieiv D & Xeyec paXXov fj y fie is.
17.	Taura, w <£>tXe eraipe Kptrcop,1 ev itrfli oti eya> 8oko) aKoveiv, wairep ol Kopv^avriwvres t&v avX&v Zokovctiv aKoveiv, Kal ev epol avrq q Tpyi) tovtwv twv Xbyarv ftopftei Kal irotei p.q Svva<r0ai raw aXXwv aKoveiv' dXXA ta(hf oaa ye ra vvv epLol ^OKOvvra, eav Xeyps irapa Taura, parqv epei<i‘ 6/jlo)^ pLCvroL cl ri oi€i ttXcov rroiqaeiv, Xeye.
kpitxin. ’AXX’, w XawcpaTfis, ovk e^w Xeyeiv.
E 2DKPATHZ. *Ea TOLVVV, O) K^LTlOV, Kai ’TTpdr-Ttopiev ravrp, eireiS?) ravrij 6 0eo<; v^pyeirai.
1 Schanz follows Cobet and Naber in omitting Kptrtay.
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to destroy us. Do not let Crito persuade you to do what he says, but take our advice.”
Be well assured, my dear friend, Crito, that this is what I seem to hear, as the frenzied dervishes of Cybele seem to hear the flutes, and this sound of these words re-echoes within me and prevents my hearing any other words. And be assured that, so far as I now believe, if you argue against these words you will speak in vain. Nevertheless, if you think you can accomplish anything, speak.
crito. No, Socrates, I have nothing to say.
socrates. Then, Crito, let it be, and let us act in this way, since it is in this way that God leads us.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDO
The Phaedo, like the Crito, has for its scene the prison of Socrates, though the dialogue is here supposed to be reported by one who was present, not actually canned on in the presence of the reader. The immediate purpose of the dialogue seems to be to show that the philosopher will be glad to die ; and this purpose is never lost sight of, for it appears toward the end, as at the beginning. In order, however, to prove that willingness to die is rational, it is necessary to prove that the soul will continue to exist after the death of the body, and thus the original statement that the philosopher will be glad to die leads to the proof of a far more important truth. The commonly accepted statement that the real subject of the Phaedo is the immortality of the soul has certainly some justification. In order, however, to prove that the soul is immortal the theory is advanced that generation proceeds from opposite to opposite by alternation, that life proceeds from death as death from life, and that therefore the soul must exist after death as before birth. Again, all sensible objects are referable to certain types, of which they are likenesses. These types must be known to us before we can refer objects to them, and we have not seen or learned the types in this life ; we must therefore have seen them before this life began; our knowledge is thus seen to be reminiscence of knowledge
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gained before our birth. All this proves, however, only that the soul existed for a probably very long time before our birth and continues to exist for a probably very long time after our death, but not that it is immortal and indestructible. This objection leads to the discussion of causation and to the conclusion that “the ideas are the sole causes of all things and the sole objects of knowledge.” The idea inherent in soul is life, and since ideas are so connected with particulars that no particular can admit an idea directly contrary to its own inherent idea, the soul cannot admit death. The proof of the immortality of the soul has been reached by proving the everlasting truth of the ideas. This last is the most important part of the Phaedo, so far as the development of Plato’s system of philosophy is concerned, though it is introduced as a means for proving the immortality of the soul, just as the immortality of the soul is proved in order to show that the true philosopher will not fear, but welcome, death.1
This dialogue, then, establishes the doctrine of the real existence of ideas as the sole objects of knowledge and also shows how that doctrine is necessary to human happiness, because it serves to prove that the sotil is immortal. The ordinary human being is little interested in metaphysical speculation, but greatly interested in his own future; he will therefore pay attention to metaphysical theory if it is so presented as to seem to affect his happiness. The Phaedo, by applying the doctrine of ideas to prove
1 This brief discussion of the contents and purpose of the Phaedo is for the most part derived from the introduction to R. D. Archer-Hind’s excellent edition, to which the reader is referred for a more complete exposition.
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the immortality of the soul, tends to popularise the doctrine of ideas, and this may have been the ultimate purpose of Plato in writing the dialogue ; but that he was also fully in earnest in his belief in the immortality of the soul, and that the proof of immortality was an important part of his purpose in writing the dialogue, cannot be doubted.
In composition the Phaedo is elaborate without being complicated. The dramatic setting serves here, as in the Crito, as an appropriate introduction to a discourse on immortality and offers an opportunity to portray the gentle, genial nature, the kindly humour, and the calm, untroubled courage of Socrates ; it also marks the divisions between the various parts of the discussion, and offers relief to the mind of the reader who is wearied by close application to serious argument. Those who take part in the conversation are admirably characterised ; this is especially true of the two Thebans, Simmias and Cebes, who play the most important parts after Socrates himself. Both are eager searchers after truth, and both are evidently highly regarded by Socrates—were, in other words, at least respected by Plato ; but Simmias appears as a man of somewhat vague notions, inclined to mysticism, and somewhat lacking in keenness, while Cebes is clear-sighted, sharp, and keen, tenacious of his opinion, but quick to see when an opinion is no longer tenable. These distinguishing traits are drawn with few lines, but the few are masterly. The beautiful imaginative description of the life of souls in the other world is not merely a picturesque addition to the variety of the composition; it teaches us how Plato believed that right and wrong actions were rewarded or
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punished. Quite different imagery is employed for the same end in the Phaedras, but in both dialogues the justice of the treatment accorded the souls is made clear, and in both the importance of conduct in this life is emphasised, though this emphasis is stronger in the Phaedo, as is natural in view of the dramatic setting.
The number of persons mentioned in the Phaedo is considerable.
Echecrates of Phlius was one of the last of the Pythagoreans; we know of no particular reason why he is introduced into this dialogue, unless it be that, as a Pythagorean, he might naturally be in sympathy with the doctrine of ideas. Of his personal relations to Socrates nothing is known. Phaedo, of Elis, was taken prisoner in 401 b.c. and brought to Athens, where he was, according to Aulus Gellius (ii., 18), ransomed by Cebes. After the death of Socrates he returned to Elis and founded the Elean school of philosophy, which was afterwards moved to Eretria by Menedemus and known as the Eretrian school. Phaedo wrote several dialogues, but virtually nothing is known of his doctrines. He seems to have been highly esteemed by Socrates and his followers. Apollodorus of Phalerum is of no philosophical importance. He is mentioned several times by Plato and Xenophon as an ardent admirer and constant companion of Socrates, and a man of impulsive, unrestrained disposition. Simmias and Cebes were both Thebans, warm personal friends, and equally devoted to Socrates ; both offered money to secure the release of Socrates from prison (Crito, 45 b). The composition preserved under the name of Pinax or Tablet of Cebes is certainly spurious. Crito appears
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here, as in the dialogue that bears his name, as the old and tried friend of Socrates. The others who are mentioned as companions of Socrates in his last hours are Critobulus, the son of Crito; Hermogenes, probably the son of Hipponicus and then identical with a speaker in the Cralylus\ Epigenes, son of Antiphon; Aeschines, a well-known follower of Socrates, author of several dialogues; Antisthenes, founder of the Cynic school; Ctesippus, a youth mentioned also in the Euthydemus and the Lysis \ Menexenus, son of Demophon and an admirer of Ctesippus; his name is given to one of Plato’s dialogues; Phaedonides, a Theban; Euclides of Megara, founder of the Megarian school; and Terpsion, also a Megarian. Evenus, mentioned in 60 o, was a Parian sophist and poet.
The most important separate editions of the Phaedo are those of Geddes, W. Wagner, Wohlrab, Schanz, Hirschig, Burnet, and Archer-Hind. The introduction and commentary in the last-named edition are of special importance.
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H FIEPI YTXHS, H0IKOS
TA TOY AIAAOrOY nPOSQIIA
EXEKPATHS, 4>AIAHN, AIIOAAOAOPOS, SQKPATHS, KEBHS, St. I. SIMMIAS, KPITON, O TON ENAEKA TOHPETHS p.57’
A 1. exekpaths. Autos, w <f>aldo)v, irapeyevov ^ojKpdrei eKeivp tt} rjpepa, rj to <f>appaKov eirtev ev tw deapwTTjp'up, t) dXXov rov ^Kovaas;
❖AIAHN. AvTOS, CO ’E^€/CpaT€<?.
exekpaths. Ti ovv drj eanv arra elrrev 6 avrjp irpo rov Oavarov; teal tfcos ereXevra; rfiecos ydp dv eyd) aKovaatpi. Kai ydp ovre rwv iroXtrtdv <$>Xiaaia)v ovdets iravv ri erriyiopid^ei rd vvv 'AOrjva^e, ovre rts %evo<; dtjuKTai %p6vov av)(yov B eKeiOev, 'darts dv r^piv aatyes ti dyyetXat olds t’ tjv Trept rovrtov, irX^v ye dr) ori (fidppaKov nrid>v diroOdvor rtov de aXXwv ovdev eixev (f>pd^etv.
58 4>aiahn. Ov3e ra rrept rfjs dtK^s apa eTrvdeaOe ov rpoirov eyevero;
exekpaths. Naf, ravra pev r]pi.v rjyyeiXe ns, Kai eGavpd^opev ye, on irdXat yevopevrjs avrrjs ttoXXw varepov (^alverat duodavdiv. ri ovv rjv tovto, w Qaldtov;
❖aiahn. Tv^?; tls avT(p, w '^(eKpares, avve^rp erv^e ydp ry Trporepaia rys ouerjs y irpvpva
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[or ON THE SOUL; ethical]
CHARACTERS
Echecrates, Phaedo, Apollodorus, Socrates, Cebes, Si mm ias, Crito, the, Servant of the Eleven.
echecrates. Were you with Socrates yourself, Phaedo, on the day when he drank the poison in prison, or did you hear about it from someone else ?
phaedo. I was there myself, Echecrates.
echecrates. Then what did he say before his death? and how did he die? I should like to hear, for nowadays none of the Phliasians go to Athens at all, and no stranger has come from there for a long time, who could tell us anything definite about this matter, except that he drank poison and died, so we could learn no further details.
phaedo. Did you not even hear about the trial and how it was conducted ?
echecrates. Yes, some one told us about that, and we wondered that although it took place a long time ago, he was put to death much later. Now why was that, Phaedo ?
phaedo. It was a matter of chance, Echecrates. It happened that the stern of the ship which the
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eaTeppevij rov ttXoIov, o et<? At}Xop 'A.(h)vatoi Trep/rrovaiv.
EXEKPATH2. ToUTO $6 Br) TV €(TTlV;
4>aiaqn. Tour’ cctv to TrXotor, cos (f)aa"iv 'Afir/vaioc, ev (p ®i]CT€v<; ttotc ec’s Kpyrijv tous 8ts B CTTTa ckclvovs «%€to ayiov Kal ecrcocre re Kal avTos wdrfri. tw ovv ’AttoXXcoju ev^avro, &>s XeyeTav, Tore, el aw0elevt eKaarov erou? Gewplav aTta^eiv eis AfjXov r/v By aei Kal vvv ert e£ eKevvov Kai' eviavTov tc3 Ge& irepirovaiv. eireiBav ovv dpfynvrai t^s Getoplas, vbpos earlv avTois ev T(p %pbv<p rovro) KaOapevetv ti/v ttoXw Kal Bypoaia pyBeva diroKTtvvvvav, Trplv av eis AtJXop tc a<f)VKr)Tai to tfXoiov Kal TraXiv Bevpo' tovto 8’ evloTe ev ttoXXw ^pov(p yvyveTav> OTav tv^umtlv ave/iov C aTToXaflovTes avTovs. dp^r/ S’ ecrrt Trpi 6ecopias, erreiBav o iepevs tov ’AtfoXXwvo? aTC^Irp ryv irpvpvvav tov ttXovov tovto B' eTv^ev, wrirep Xeyo, TT/ rrpoTepala t?;? BIkt/s yeyovo^. Bid TavTa Kal iroXvs ^pbvo<i eyeveTo T& ^(OKpaTei ev t& BeapMTi/pltp o piera^v tt/<; BIkt/<; tc Kal OavaTov.
2.	exekpaths. Tt 8e Br/ tci irepl avTov tov OavaTov, <o QatBwv; ti t/v tci Xe^OevTa kcu irpa,)(0evTat Kal Tives ol irapayevbpevoi t&v eTriTr/-Bevotv T(p avBpl; rj ovk evo)v ol apyovTes irapevvai, aXX’ epr/pos eTekevra (plXwv;
D *AlAnN. OvBapw, aXXa Ttapfyrav Tives Kal 'iro'KXov ye.
EXEKPATH2. TavTa Br/ TtdvTa irpoOvpr/Or/Ti &>? aa<p€<TzaTa r/piv a'lrayyeiXat, el p>r/ T4S croi aaypXva Tvyyavei ovaa.
♦aiaqn. ’AXX^ a^oXd^a) ye Kal Treipdiropai
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Athenians send to Delos was crowned on the day before the trial.
echecrates. What ship is this ?
phaedo. This is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which Theseus once went to Crete with the fourteen youths and maidens, and saved them and himself. Now the Athenians made a vow to Apollo, as the story goes, that if they were saved they would send a mission every year to Delos. And from that time even to the present day they send it annually in honour of the god. Now it is their law that after the mission begins the city must be pure and no one may be publicly executed until the ship has gone to Delos and back ; and sometimes, when contrary winds detain it, this takes a long time. The beginning of the mission is when the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship; and this took place, as I say, on the day before the trial. For that reason Socrates passed a long time in prison between his trial and his death.
echecrates. What took place at his death, Phaedo ? What was said and done ? And which of his friends were with him ? Or did the authorities forbid them to be present, so that he died without his friends ?
phaedo. Not at all. Some were there, in fact, a good many.
echecrates. Be so good as to tell us as exactly as you can about all these things, if you are not too busy.
phaedo. I am not busy and I will try to tell
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vpiv biyyT)aaa0ai‘ Kal yap to pepvrprOai S«-/cparovs Kal avrbv XeyovTa Kai aXXov aKovovra epoiye del iravTwv ffiurrov.
EXEKPATH2. ’AXXa prfv, w 4>ai8cov, Kai row aKovcropevovs ye TotovTous erepovs eyei^' aXXa ireipw oj<; av bvv?) aKpi^earara biegeXOeiv iravTa.
E 4*aiadn. Kai pijv eycoye Oavpaaia eiraOov irapayevbpevos. ovTe yap <09 OavaTw irapbvTa pe avbpb? eiriTrjbeiov eXeos eiaijer evbatpwv yap poi avrjp etpaiveTO, <b 'EiX^xpaTc;, Kai tov Tpbirov Kai rwv Xbycov, a>9 d$etw9 Kai yevvaiws CTeXevTa, ware poi ckcivov irapiaTaadai pi;V et’9 "Albov lovra avev Betas pot pas levai, aXXa Kai eKeiae a^iKo-59 pevov ev irpd^eiv, eiirep tis irdiiroTe Kai aXXos.
bid br) TavTa ovbev iravv poi eXeeivbv eiayei, d)<; eiKos av bb^eiev eivai irapovu irevdei' ovre av ybovr) co<; ev (juXoaotpia rjpaiv ovtcov, wairep eluiOeipev' Kai yap oi Xoyot toiovtol rive^; fjaav aXX drexya)*; aroirov ri poi irddos irapijv Kai Tts dT]0T]^ Kpa<n<; dirb ie	avyKCKpapevri
bpov Kal dirb rifi Xvirips, evOvpovpevcp oti avTuca eKeivos epeXXe TeXevTav. Kal irdvTe<$ oi irapbvTes ax^bbv ti ovtco bieKeipeda, otc pev yeXwvTe^, evloTe be baKpvovTes, eh be ypibv Kal biaffrepbvTCDS, ’AiroXXobcopos' olada yap irov tov
B dvbpa Kal tov Tpoirov avTov. exekpaths. 11 w? yap ov; $AiAnN. ’Excetpos t€ toivvv iravTairaaiv ovtcos €t^ep, Kai avTo<; eywye €T€Tapaypijv Kai oi aXXoi.
exekpaths. '’EtTvxpv be, & Qalbwv, tivcs irapa-yevbpevoi;
♦aiaxin. Ovto? re bi) 6 'AiroXXobcopos tcov
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you. It is always my greatest pleasure to be reminded of Socrates whether by speaking of him myself or by listening to someone else.
echecrates. Well, Phaedo, you will have hearers who feel as you do ; so try to tell us everything as accurately as you can.
phaedo. For my part, I had strange emotions when I w’as there. For I was not filled with pity as I might naturally be when present at the death of a friend ; since he seemed to me to be happy, both in his bearing and his words, he was meeting death so fearlessly and nobly. And so I thought that even in going to the abode of the dead he was not going without the protection of the gods, and that when he arrived there it would be well with him, if it ever was wrell with anyone. And for this reason I was not at all filled with pity, as might seem natural when I was present at a scene of mourning; nor on the other hand did I feel pleasure because we were occupied with philosophy, as was our custom—and our talk was of philosophy;—but a very strange feeling came over me, an unaccustomed mixture of pleasure and of pain together, when I thought that Socrates was presently to die. And all of us who w ere there were in much the same condition, sometimes laughing and sometimes weeping; especially one of us, Apollodorus; you know him and his character.
echecrates. To be sure I do.
phaedo. He was quite unrestrained, and I was much agitated myself, as were the others.
echecrates. Who were these, Phaedo ?
phaedo. Of native Athenians there was this
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e’Trt^copttnv rrap^v Kai 6 Kpir6/3ovXos Kai 6 ira'vqp avrov, Kai en ^ppoyevrjs Kal ^Eiriyevys Kal Kal' -KvriaOevw rjv Se Kal Kr^atTriro?
6 Tlaiavievs Kal Meue^evo? Kal aXXoi rives raw eirixwpltw HXartov Se, oipai, r/adevei.
C EXEKPATH2. Hevot Se nves iraprjcrav;
4>aiaan. Nat, 'Zippias re ye 6 Qrjfiaios Kal Ke/fys Kal <&ai$tovi&T)S Kal MeyapoOev Eu/cXetS^s re Kal Tepyp'lajv.
exekpath2. Tt Se; ’Xplamriros Kal KXeo/z-jSpoTos1 rrapeyevovro;
4>aiaun. Ou Sf/Ta* ev Klyivp yap eXeyovro eivai.
exekpaths. tfAXXo? Se ns Trapfjv;
♦aiaon. X%eS6u Tt oipai rovrovs irapayeve-oOai.
exekpaths. Tt ovv by; rives, <j>ijs, tfcrav oi Xoyoi;
3.	4>aiahn. ’E76) aoi e^ apyfy; rravra iretpa-cropuai SirjyifaacrOai. del ydp 8rj Kal ras irpoaOev D rjpiepas eiwdetpiev <j>oirdv Kal eyd> Kal oi aXXoi irapd rov XtoKparv), avXXeydpevoi earfev cis to ZiKaarrjpiov, ev &5 Kal r) SIkt] eyevero' TrXrjcrLOv ydp fy rov ^eapaorrjpiov. Trepiepievopev ovv eKaarore, ecos dvoixOeit) rd deapajTTjpiov, biarpi-ftovres /ter’ dXX^Xtov dvetpyero ydp ov irpdr eiretdr) Se dvoiY0eii)t eiaypev irapa rov ^oKpdrT) Kal rd TroXXd oirjpepevopev per avrov. Kal dy Kal Tore rrp&jialrepov avveXeyrjpev. rfj ydp Trporepaia2
1 Schanz, after Cobet, inserts ov after KXeip-^poros.
a After irpoTtpaltf the MSS. read wtp%, which Hermann, followed by Schanz and others, brackets.
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Apollodorus, and Critobulus and his father, and Hermogenes and Epiganes and Aeschines and Antisthenes; and Ctesippus the Paeanian was there too, and Menexenus and some other Athenians. But Plato, I think, was ill.
echecrates. Were any foreigners there ?
phaedo. Yes, Simmias of Thebes and Cebes and Phaedonides, and from Megara Euclides and Terpsion.
echecrates. What ? Were Aristippus and Cleom-brotus there ?
phaedo. No. They were said to be in Aegina. echecrates. Was anyone else there ?
phaedo. I think these were about all.
echecrates. Well then, what was the conversation ?
phaedo. 1 will try to tell you everything from the beginning. On the previous days I and the others had always been in the habit of visiting Socrates. We used to meet at daybreak in the court where the trial took place, for it was near the prison ; and every day we used to wait about, talking with each other, until the prison was opened, for it was not opened early; and when it was opened, we went in to Socrates and passed most ot the day with him. On that day we came together earlier; for the day before, when we left the prison
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E €7T€L&r) C^XGopeV €X TOV SetJpCOTrjploV CCMTepaS, errvOopeGa ore to ttXoiov ex AijXov a faypev ov eir}. TraprjyyeiXapev ovv aXXyXois yxetv co? Trpw'iaiTaTa els to elcoGos. xal rjxopev xal rjpiv elfaXGarv 6 Gvpcopos, oarrep elcvGei wraxovew, eiTrev Trepcpeveiv xal prj TrpoTepov Trapievai, eco? av ccvto? xeXevayj. Avovai yap, €</>??, ol evSexa ^coxpaTr} xal irapayyeXXovcrLv ottcos av r^8e tt/ t]pepa TeXev-Tipry. ov ttoXvv S' ovv xpovov eTTLff^pov TfKev xal 60 exeXevev ypas elacevai. elaeXGovTes ovv xaeeXap-Bdvopev tov pev XcoxpaTr) apTi XeXvpevov, ti)v Se e—* s\f	/	f y	r	\
KavuLTnrrjv—ycyvcoaxecs yap—e\ovaav re to iraeSlov avTov xal TtapaxaGrjpevrjv. co? ovv eiSev r}pas y ’i^avGtirTrr}, dvev^>r}pr}ae Te xal TotavT' aTTa eirrev, ola Brj eldiQaarv ai yvvaixes, oti 'ZdxpaTes, vaTaTOV Sr} ae rrpoaepovai, vvv ol CTrcTySetoL xal av tovtovs> xal 6 Xw-xpaTys jSXey/ras eZ? tov KpcToova' ’ll KptTcvv, e<f)T], aTrayeTct) ti? avTyv ocxaSe. xal exetvtjv pev aTrrjyov tlvcs twv tov Kpltojvos (3owadv
B Te xal xoTTTopevr}v' o 8e 'ZarxpaTrjs dvaxa0t^6-pevos els t^v xXlvrjv avvexaptye tc to axekos xal egeTpitye Ty ^etpi, xal Tplfiwv apa' 'O? aTorrov, ecfrr}, w avSpes, eotxe Tt elvai tovto, o xaXovaiv ol avOpooTroi r}Sv‘ cos Gavpaaicos irefyvxe irpos to Soxovv evavTiov elvai, to Xwrrr}pov, Tip apa pev avT<o prj eGeXeiv Trapaylyveadai tm dvGpdnrcp, eav Se tis Sccoxt) to CTCpov xal XapjBdvr}, a^eSov ti dvayxa^eaGai Xap/Baveiv xal to eTepov, warrep ex peas xopvcfirjs awyppevco Sv ovtc. xal C poi Soxei, ecjri}, el evevorjaev aina Aictcottos, pvGov av avvdecvai, cos 6 Geos ftovXopevos avTa 208
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in the evening we heard that the ship had arrived from Delos. So we agreed to come to the usual place as early in the morning as possible. And we came, and the jailer who usually answered the door came out and told us to wait and not go in until he told us. “For,” he said, “the eleven are releasing Socrates from his fetters and giving directions how he is to die to-day.” So after a little delay he came and told us to go in. We went in then and found Socrates just released from his fetters and Xanthippe —you know her—with his little son in her arms, sitting beside him. Now when Xanthippe saw us, she cried out and said the kind of thing that women always do say : “ Oh Socrates, this is the last time now that your friends will speak to you or you to them.” And Socrates glanced at Crito and said, “ Crito, let somebody take her home.” And some of Crito’s people took her away wailing and beating her breast. But Socrates sat up on his couch and bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and while he was rubbing it, he said, “ What a strange thing, my friends, that seems to be which men call pleasure ! How wonderfully it is related to that which seems to be its opposite, pain, in that they will not both come to a man at the same time, and yet if he pursues the one and captures it, he is generally obliged to take the other also, as if the two were joined together in one head. And I think,” he said, “if Aesop had thought of them, he would have made a fable telling how they were at war and god wished to reconcile them, and when
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BiaXXd^ai iroXEpovvra, etteiBt) ovk EBvvaro, (rvvfplrev eZ? ravrbv avrouj ra? Kopv^as, xal Bia ravra c5 av rb crepov irapayivyrai eiraKoXovOei varepov Kal rb er Epov. &airep ovv Kal avrw poi EOIKEV, ETTElby VITO rOV BEapOV EV TW (TtfeXci TO dXyeivbv, rpceiv By (f>aivsrai eiraKoXovOovv rb yBv.
4.	*O ovv Ke^? viroXaftcbv* Nr/ rbv Ala, co 2/ttMcpaTCS, E<py, ev 7 eiroiy<Ta<i avapvyaas D pe. irepl yap roc rtbv iroiyparcov d>v TreiroiyKas evreiva^ rov<; rov Aicribirov Xoyovs Kal rb cZ? rbv ’AttoXXco irpooipiov Kal aXXoi nvES pe yBy ypovro, arap Kai Ev^vo? irptpyv, o ri ttotc BiavoyOeis, eireibr] Bevpo $X.0es, ETrol^aas avra, irporEpov ovbev irwnore ironfaas. eZ ovv ri aot peXEi rov e^eiv epe Evjjvo> diroKpivaaOaii orav pE aBOts epwra, ev otBa yap, on epijaETat, elite, ri ^pr} Xeyetv. Aeye roivvv, E(py, avra>, w Ke^j;?, raX7)0rj, on, ovk EKEivtp ftovXopevos ovBe rois iroii/jpaaiv avrov dvrirE’xyos Eivai ETTviycra E ravra* ybeiv yap o><? ov pabtov eirp aXX’ Evvirviwv nV(bv aTTOITEiptopEVOS ri XEyEL, Kal d(j)O(TlOVpEVO<i, ei TToXXaKi^ ravryv ryv povaiK^v poi errirarroi iTOLEiv. yv yap by arra roidbe' TroXXaKL^ poi (jtoinbv rb avrb evvttviov ev ru> rrapEXObvn ftiip, aXXor ev aWy (tyei (fjaivopevov, rd avra Be XEyov, d) HdvcparEs, E(py, povaiKyv ttoIei Kal Epyd^ov. Kal eyu> ev ye rib rrpbadEV %pbvtp oirep eirparrov rovro virEkapfiavov avrb poi 61 irapaKEXEveaOai re Kal ettikeKeveiv, warrep ol rois 0EOV&1 BiaKEXevbpevoi, Kal Epol ovraj rb evvttvlov, oirep eirparrov, rovro eitikeKeveiv, pov-aiKyv iroiEiv, co? <f)iXo<To<l>ia<; pbv ovay<; peyiarys
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he could not do that, he fastened their heads together, and for that reason, when one of them comes to anyone, the other follows after. Just so it seems that in my case, after pain was in my leg on account of the fetter, pleasure appears to have come following after.”
Here Cebes interrupted and said, “ By Zeus, Socrates, I am glad you reminded me. Several others have asked about the poems you have composed, the metrical versions of Aesop’s fables and the hymn to Apollo, and Evenus asked me the day before yesterday why you who never wrote any poetry before, composed these verses after you came to prison. Now, if you care that I should be able to answer Evenus when he asks me again—and I know he will ask me—tell me what to say.”
“Then tell him, Cebes,” said he,“the truth, that I composed these verses not because I wished to rival him or his poems, for I knew that would not be easy, but because I wished to test the meaning of certain dreams, and to make sure that I was neglecting no duty in case their repeated commands meant that I must cultivate the Muses in this way. They were something like this. The same dream came to me often in my past life, sometimes in one form and sometimes in another, but always saying the same thing : ‘Socrates,’ it said,‘make music and work at it.’ And I formerly thought it was urging and encouraging me to do what I was doing already and that just as people encourage runners by cheering, so the dream was encouraging me to do what I was doing, that is, to make music, because philosophy was the
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povatKys, epov tovto TrpaTTOVTO^’ vvv S’ CTretSy y re SiKy eyeveTo Kal y tov Geov eopTy SteKtoXve pe diroOvya'Keiv, eSo^e %pyvat, el apa TToXXaKlS pot TTpOGTCLTTOt TO eVVTTVLOV TaVTT]V TTjv SyptoSy povaiKyv TTOietv, py aTieiGyaat avTtp, aXXa Troietv. da^aXeaTepov yap etvat py airtevat B Trptv dt^oaidtaaaGai iroiyaavTa rrotypaTa TreiOd-pevov T(p evvTTVLtp. ovtco Sy TTporrov pev eZ? tov Gedv CTrotyaa, ov yv y irapovaa dvaia’ peTa Se tov Gedv, evvoyaas oti tov iroiyTyv Scot, eiirep peXXot TTotyTys etvat, Troieiv pv0ov<j, dXX’ ov Xdyovs, Kal avTo? ovk y pvOoXoytKos, Sia TavTa Sy ov<j irpo)(€lpov<; etyov Kal yirtGTapyv pvGovs rov? AZototfov, tovtov? CTroiyaa, ol<; TrpujTots eveTv^ov.
5.	TavTa ovv, d) Ke^?, Evyvip <j>pd£e, Kal epp&aGat Kai, av crto^povy, epe StiOKetv dm C Ta^taTa. direipt Se, a>? eoiKe, Typepov KeXevovcri ydp ’AGyvatot. Kal 6 ^tppia<;’ Olov TrapaKe-Kevet, e<f)y, tovto, d) ^dvcpaTes, Evyvw; TroXXa ydp ySy evTeTv^yKa tg> dvSpi- a^eSov ovv, e^ d)v eyd) yaGypat, ovS’ ottiocftiovv trot ckcov elvai TreiaeTai. TZ Sai; S’ o?, ov <j)tX6cro<J)O<; Evyvo<;; ^Epotye Sokci, e^ty 6 'Zippias. ’EJle-Xyaet toIvvv Kal Evijvo? Kal rram oTtp dj-iw; tovtov tov irpdypaTos peTeaTiv. ov pevTot Zero)? fttacreTai avTov ov ydp t^aat deptTov etvat.
D xal apa Xeycov TavTa KaOyKe Ta aKeXy eirl Tyv yyv, Kal KaOe^dpevos ovrox; ySy Ta XotTrd SteXe-yeTo. ypeTO oSv avTov 6 Ke/8^?* Ila)? tovto
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greatest kind of music and I was working at that. But now, after the trial and while the festival of the god delayed my execution, I thought, in case the repeated dream really meant to tell me to make this which is ordinarily called music, I ought to do so and not to disobey. For I thought it was safer not to go hence before making sure that I had done what I ought, by obeying the dream and composing verses. So first I composed a hymn to the god whose festival it was ; and after the god, considering that a poet, if he is really to be a poet, must compose myths and not speeches, since I was not a maker of myths, I took the myths of Aesop, which I had at hand and knew, and turned into verse the first I came upon. So tell Evenus that, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and tell him, if he is wise, to come after me as quickly as he can. I, it seems, am going to-day ; for that is the order of the Athenians.”
And Simmias said, “What a message that is, Socrates, for Evenus 1 I have met him often, and from what I have seen of him, I should say that he will not take your advice in the least if he can help it.”
“ Why so ? ” said he. “ Is not Evenus a philosopher ? ”
“ I think so,” said Simmias.
"Then Evenus will take my advice, and so will every man who has any worthy interest in philosophy. Perhaps, however, he will not take his own life, for they say that is not permitted.” And as he spoke he put his feet down on the ground and remained sitting in this way through the rest of the conversation.
Then Cebes asked him : " What do you mean by
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Xeyeis, a> %d)K pares, rb prj 0epirbv elvai eavrov fttd^ea0at, eSeXeiv b> av rfo airo0vpaKovri rbv <[)iX6ao<j)OV eirea0ai; Tt 5e, &> Keftrjs; ovk cucijKoare av re Kal ^ipptas irepl rwv roiovroou <I>iXoXd(t) avyyeyovbres; Ovbev ye aa<j>es, w ^WKpares. *AXXa prjv Kal eya) el; aKorp irepl avrtbv Xeyar a pev ovv rvy^avto aKijKocbs, <j)06vos ovbels Xeyetv. Kal yap tacos Kal pdXtara irpeiret E peXXovra eKeiae airobrjpetv btaaKoiretv re Kal pvOoXoyetv irepl rrp; dirobrjpias tt;s eKei,1 irolav rivet avrrjv otbpe0a elvar ri yap av rts Kal irotoi aXXo ev rco pevpi rjXiov bvapbov xpbvto;
6.	Kara ri or) ovv irore ov <j>aai Oeptrbv elvai avrbv eavrov airoKrtvvvvat, to 'ZcoKpares; tfbT] yap eycoye, birep vvv bi; av rjpov, Kal QiXoXdov r}KOvaa, ore irap* ypiv biyraro, ybr) be Kal aXXtov rtvtbv, qjs ov beoi rovro iroieiv’ aatpes be irepl 62 avraw ovbevos irtbirore oubev aKijKoa. ’AXXa irpo0vpeia0ai Xpr^ €<f>y raxp yap av Kal aKOvaais. tacos pevrot Oavpaarbv aoi tpaveirai, el rovro pbvov rwv aXXcov airdvrtov airXovv eariv Kal ovbeirore rvy^avei rw av0pd>ir<o, tbairep Kal raXXa,2 eariv ore xal ols fteXnov re0vdvai rj tfiv ols be fteXriov re0vdvat, 0av-paarbv tacos aoi <f>alvera,i, el rovrots rois av0pd)-irots pi} oaiov avrovs eavrovs ev iroieiv, aXXa, aXXov bei irepipeveiv evepyewjv. Kal o Keftijs r;pepa eiriyeXaaas' "Irra) Zevs, €<pT] rfj aurov <j)a)vfj elirdv, Kal yap av bb^etev, et^rj b
1 Schanz brackets rris Ikc?.
9 Schanz, following Forster, puts a period after t2a.X<x and inserts aXXa.
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this, Socrates, that it is not permitted to take one’s life, but that the philosopher would desire to follow after the dying ? ”
“How is this, Cebes ? Have you and Simmias, who are pupils of Philolaus, not heard about such things ? ”
“Nothing definite, Socrates.”
“ I myself speak of them only from hearsay ; but I have no objection to telling what I have heard. And indeed it is perhaps especially fitting, as I am going to the other world, to tell stories about the life there and consider what we think about it; for what else could one do in the time between now and sunset ? ”
“ Why in the world do they say that it is not permitted to kill oneself, Socrates ? I heard Philolaus, when he was living in our city, say the same thing you just said, and I have heard it from others, too, that one must not do this ; but I never heard anyone say anything definite about it.”
“You must have courage,” said he, “and perhaps you might hear something. But perhaps it will seem strange to you that this alone of all laws is without exception, and it never happens to mankind, as in other matters, that only at some times and for some persons it is better to die than to live; and it will perhaps seem strange to you that these human beings for whom it is better to die cannot without impiety do good to themselves, but must wait for some other benefactor.”
And Cebes, smiling gently, said, “ Gawd knows it doos,” speaking in his own dialect.
“ It would seem unreasonable, if put in this way,”
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B XaiKpaTijs, ovto 7' elvat dKoyov ov pevTot aXX’ taco? 7’ e^ec Tfpa X070P. 6 pev ovv ev d,Troppi)TOis Keyopevos Trept avratv Koyos, co? ev Ttvt <j)povpa eapev ol avOparirot Kai ov bet bi) eavrbv ck Tamijs Kvetv ovb* dirobibpdaKetv, peyas re tis pot (patverat Kal ov pabtos bttbeiv ov pevTot aWa Tobe ye pot boKet, co Ke/?7/?, ev \eyea0at, rb 0eovs elvat i)pwv tovs eirtpeKov-/	\ r o	\	5	/)	/	/
tievovs Kai T)}jLa<; rovs avupartrovs ev rcov KT^fiariov
* /) o	A	\	or/	v n
Toi? ueots etvai' i) aot ov ookci ovtws; Vjpotye, C tfnjalv 6 Ke/??/?. Ovkovv, i) o os, Kat av dv twv aavrov KTi)paT<ov et re airro eavrb «7ro-KTtvvvot, pi) ai)pr)vavTos aov oti flovXei avTO TcOvavat, 'xaXeiraivots dv avTw, Kat ei Ttva e^pts Ttptapiav, Ttpwpoio dv; Ildvv 7', ^latos toIvvv TavTi) ovk dXoyov, pi) irpoTepov avTov cLiroKTivvvvat beiv, irpiv dv dvdyKijv Ttva, 0ebs eTTiirepi^T), wairep Kal ti)v vvv rjplv irapov-aav.
7.	’AXX’ etKos, ttyi] 6 Keftijs, tovto ye (ftatveTai. 0 pevTOt vvv bi) eKeyes, to tovs (faiKo-a6<f>ous pabtws dv eOeKetv aTrodvyaKetv, coikcv D tovto, co 'ZdiKpaTes, u-tottw, eiTrep b vvv by eKeyopev evKoy&is ?XFt, to Oebv Te etvai tov eirtpe'Kovpevov i)p<t)v Kal i)pas eKetvov KTrjpaTa elvat. to ydp pi) ayavaKTetv tovs ^povipatTctTOvs ck TavTijs Tijs Oepairelas dirtbvTas, ev y eiriaTa-Tovatv avTwv otirep aptaTot etatv twv ovtaw eiriaTOLTai, Oeol, ovk e)(et \6yov. ov ydp irov avTos ye avTov oteTat apetvov €Tripe\i)aea0ai eKevOepos yevopevos’ aXX’ dvbi)Tos pev avOpavrros rd)£ dv oti)0eii) Tama, (pevKTeov elvat dirb tov 216
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said Socrates, “but perhaps there is some reason in it. Now the doctrine that is taught in secret about this matter, that we men are in a kind of prison and must not set ourselves free or run away, seems to me to be weighty and not easy to understand. But this at least, Cebes, I do believe is sound, that the gods are our guardians and that we men are one of the chattels of the gods. Do you not believe this ? ”
“Yes,” said Cebes, “I do.”
“Well then,” said he, “if one of your chattels should kill itself when you had not indicated that you wished it to die, would you be angry with it and punish it if you could ? ”
“ Certainly,” he replied.
“Then perhaps from this point of view it is not unreasonable to say that a man must not kill himself until god sends some necessity upon him, such as has now come upon me.”
“That,” said Cebes, “seems sensible. But what you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers ought to be ready and willing to die, that seems strange if we were right just now in saying that god is our guardian and we are his possessions. For it is not reasonable that the wisest men should not be troubled when they leave that service in which the gods, who are the best overseers in the world, are watching over tbjem. A wise man certainly does not think that when he is fr£e he can take better care of himself than they do. A foolish man might perhaps think so, that he ought to run away from his master, and he would not consider that he must not run
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E BearroTov,1 xal ovk dv koyl^oiTO, oti ov Bel airb ye tov dya0ov <f>evyeiv, aXX* o ti paktaTa irapapeveiv, Bib dkoylaTto? av cfrevyoi, 6 Be vovv eXfiJv €7rt0vpoi ttov dv del elvai irapa tw avTOv fiekTiovi. KatToi ovrcos, dt £d)KpaTe<;, TovvavTiov elvai clko? r) o vvv Brj ekeyeTO' tov? pev yap <j>povlpov? dyava/cTeiv dTro0vr)O’KOVTa? TrpeTrei, rov? 8* a<l>pova? xaipeiv. aKovaa? ovv o Xw-63 Kparr)? tja0rjval re pot eBo^e ttj tov KefirjTO? irpaypaTcla, Kal eirifiketya? el? r)pa?' ’Aet toi, (tyrp 6 Kefir)? koyov? Tiva? dvepevva, xal ov irdvv ev0eo)? e0ekei ireideaOai, 6 ti dv ti? eirrij. xal o 'S.ippia?' ’AXXa pr)V, ec/rr), co %<oxpaT€?, vvv ye poi Boxei ti xal avTtp keyeiv Kefir)?' ti yap dv fiovkbpevoi dvBpe? cotpol d)? a\rj6(a? SeairoTa? apelvov? avTtov cf/evyoiev xal paBia/? diraWaTToivTo avTatv; xai poi Boxei Kefir)? ei? tre Teiveiv tov Xoyov, oti ovto> paBico? tf/epei? xal rjpa? aTrokelira/v xal ap^ovTa? ayadov?, d>?
B avTo? bpokoyei?, 0eov?. Aixaia, etfyr), \eyeTe. olpai yap vpa? keyeiv, oti	irpo? TavTa
dTrokoyrpraadai d/airep ev 8ixatrTi)pL(p. Haw pev ovv, (ty-T) 6 "Zippla?.
8.	<t>epe 8j), r) 3* o?, ireipaOS) 7ri0avd)Tepov irpb? vpa? a7ro\oyr)aaa0ai y irpo? tov? bixaaTa?. eyb) ydp, e<j>r), d) ^.ippla Te Kal Kefir)?, el pev pr) a>pr)v r)^eiv Trpdrrov pev irapd 0eov? akkov? aocfiov? tc xal dya0ov?, eireiTa xal Trap' dv0pd>irov? TCTekevTrjxoTa? apelvov? tg>v ev0a8e, r)Blxovv dv ovx ayavaxTtbv 0avaT(p' vvv Be C ev care, oti Trap' avBpa? Te ekTrl^co d^l^eaOai
1 Schanz brackets ^cvktcof . . . 5«<nrJrov.
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away from a good master, but ought to stay with him as long as possible ; and so he might thoughtlessly run away; but a man of sense would wish to be always with one who is better than himself. And yet, Socrates, if we look at it in this way, the contrary of what we just said seems natural ; for the wise ought to be troubled at dying and the foolish to • • >>
rejoice.
When Socrates heard this I thought he was pleased by Cebes’ earnestness, and glancing at us, he said, “ Cebes is always on the track of arguments and will not be easily convinced by whatever anyone says.”
And Simmias said, “Well, Socrates, this time I think myself that Cebes is right. For why should really wise men run away from masters who are better than they and lightly separate themselves from them ? And it strikes me that Cebes is aiming his argument at you, because you are so ready to leave us and the gods, who are, as you yourself agree, good rulers.”
“ You have a right to say that,” he replied ; “for I think you mean that I must defend myself against this accusation, as if we were in a law court.”
“ Precisely,” said Simmias.
“ Well, then,” said he, “ I will try to make a more convincing defence than I did before the judges. For if I did not believe,” said he, “ that I was going to other wise and good gods, and, moreover, to men who have died, better men than those here, I should be wrong in not grieving at death. But as it is, you may rest assured that I expect to go to good men, though I should not care to assert this positively; but I would
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dya0ov<;’ xai tovto pev ovk av irdvv Zitcy^ypi-craiprjv’ oti pevToi irapa 0eoi/<; ZeairoTa1; irdvv dya0ovs y^etv,1 ev icttc oti, etirep ti aKXo t&v toiovtwv, Zii(rxypi<TaipT]v av Kai tovto. wcrre Zia TavTa ov% opoicos dyavaKTO), aXX’ eveX-rri? el pt elvai ti toi<j TeTeXevTTjKoai, Kai, (tiairep ye Kal iraXai XeyeTai, ttoXv apeivov tol$ dyaOois rj toi<? KaKois. TZ ovv, e<f>?) 6 JZtppias, co 'Zev kpar eq; avTos eycoz' ttjv Ziavotav TavTTjv D ev va> e%eiq arrievai, rj Kav rjpiv peTaZoivp;; koivov
yap 8^ epoiye Zokci Kal r^piv elvai ayaOov tovto, Kat apa aoi diroXoyia Icttiv, eav airep Xeyeiq T)paq Treicr-pq. ’AXXa 'rreipdaopat, e<j>ij. irpoyrov Ze Ep'iTwva TovZe aKe^ratpeda, tZ eaTiv o fiovXeadai poi ZoKei TraXai eiTreiv. Ti, %a)KpaTe<;, e^y o KpiTwv, dXXo ye rj iraXai poi Xeyet o peXXajv aoi Zioaeiv to (fjappaKov, oti 'xprj ffot (fapa^eiv &>? eXa^icrTa ZtaXeyecrOai, (firjai yap 0eppaivea0ai paXXov ZtaXeyopevovs, &eiv Ze ovZev toiovtov Trpo<T(f)epeiv tw (frappaKO) E ei Ze py, evioTe dvayKa^ea0ai Kal Zl? Kal TpU
TTlveiV TOU? Tl TOIOVTOV 'TTOlOVVTaS. Kal o ]£&)• KpaTW "Ea, e(f)T), xaipeiv avTov aXXa povov to eavTov2 TrapaaKeva^eTw co? Kal Zl<j Zcoaoiv, eav Ze Zeij, Kal Tpi<;. ’AXXa cr^eZov pev ti i)Zt), e<f>T) 6 KpLTtov' aXXa poi iraXai3 Trpdy-paTa Tiape^ei. *Ea avTov, ftyrp aXX’ vpiv Zy to?9 ZiKa<TTal<; fiovXopai tfZi] tov Xoyov diroZovvai, cos poi (fraiveTai €ikot(o<; avrjp t& ovti ev (juXoao^ia ZiaTpityas tov fitov 0appeiv
1	Schanz brackets fyetv, following Hirschig.
2	Schanz brackets ri eaurov. s Schanz brackets xaXcu.
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assert as positively as anything about such matters that I am going to gods who' are good masters. And therefore, so far as that is concerned, I not only do not grieve, but I have great hopes that there is something in store for the dead, and, as has been said of old, something better for the good than for the wicked.”
“Well,” said Simmias, “do you intend to go away, Socrates, and keep your opinion to yourself, or would you let us share it ? It seems to me that this is a good which belongs in common to us also, and at the same time, if you convince us by what you say, that will serve as your defence.”
“I will try,” he replied. “But first let us ask Crito there what he wants. He has apparently been trying to say something for a long time.”
“ Only, Socrates,” said Crito, “ that the man who is to administer the poison to you has been telling me for some time to warn you to talk as little as possible. He says people get warm when they talk and heat has a bad effect on the action of the poison; so sometimes he has to make those who talk too much drink twice or even three times.”
And Socrates said: “Never mind him. Just let him do his part and prepare to give it twice or even, if necessary, three times.”
“ I was pretty sure that was what you would say,” said Crito, “ but he has been'bothering me for a long time.”
“Never mind him,” said Socrates. “I wish now to explain to you, my judges, the reason why I think a man who has really spent his life in philosophy is
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64 peXXorv airoflaveiaOai Kai eveXTris elvai eKei peyiaTa oiaeaOac dyaOa, eireidav TeXevTifai)’ ttw? dv ovv 8r] tovQ' ovtco? e%ot, w hippla re Kal Ke/Srjfj, eyd) Tteipdaopai typdaai.
9.	Kivdvvevovai ydp ocroi Tvy^avovaiv opQfa dirtopevoi <j>iXoao(l)la<} XeXrjOevai tov? aXXov?, oti ovdev dXXo avrol eTriTTjdevovarcv rj aTtoOvr]-<TK€iv re Kal Tetfvavat. el ovv tovto aX’qSes, droTrov drfltov dv eit] TrpodvpeiaOai pev ev iravrl 'rip /3i<p pifiev aXXo 1) tovto, vkovtos Sy avTov dyavaKTeiv, o irdXai TtpoedvpovvTo Te Kal eireTrp devov. Kal 6 'Zippi as yeXaaas' N?} tov &ia, B efyr], d) Z<i>xpares, ov travv ye pe vvv yeXa-(reiovTa erroiTjaas yeXactai. olpai ydp dv di] tov? ttoXXov? aVTO tovto aKOvaavTas doKClV ev Ttavv elpfyrffai els tou? tpiXoa’o^ovvTa^ Kal ^vpafidvai dv tov? pev Trap rjpiv dvOpayrrovs Kal irdw, oti T(p ovTi oi <}>iXoao<l)ovvT€<; GavaTtdai Kal ye ov XeXrjdaaiv, oti a^iol eiaiv tovto Ttao^etv. Kai aXy0y y dv Xeyotev, & "£ippia, ttXt/v ye tov <r$>a<; pt) XeXyOevai. XeXrjdev ydp avTov? y t€ davaTtocri Kal 57 afyoi elaiv OavaTov xal otov ffavarov ol fa aXr]0fa <f>iXo-C crotyoi. eiitwpev yap, ecjyr), Ttpos ypfa avTOvs, Xalpetv eiTtovTes eKeivoiS' rjyovpedd ti tov GdvaTov elvai; Haw ye, e<f>7) viroXafifa d ^ipptas. ’\pa py aXXo ti tj ttjv tt}? ^v^fa cltto tov awpaTos aTtaXKayrjv; Kal elvai tovto to TeOvavai, %o)pl<; pev otto t?}? ^v^fa dirdXXayev avTo KaO' avTo to criopa yeyovevai, %(opl<; de ttjv ^v^v aTrb tov acopaTO? diraXXayeiaav
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naturally of good courage when he is to die, and has strong hopes that when he is dead he will attain the greatest blessings in that other land. So I will try to tell you, Simmias, and Cebes, how this would be.
“Other people are likely not to be aware that those who pursue philosophy aright study nothing but dying and being dead. Now if this is true, it would be absurd to be eager for nothing but this all their lives, and then to be troubled when that came for which they had all along been eagerly practising.”
And Simmias laughed and said,“ By Zeus, Socrates, I don’t feel much like laughing just now, but you made me laugh. For I think the multitude, if they heard what you just said about the philosophers, would say you were quite right, and our people at home would agree entirely with you that philosophers desire death, and they would add that they know very well that the philosophers deserve it.”
“ And they would be speaking the truth, Simmias, except in the matter of knowing very well. For they do not know in what way the real philosophers desire death, nor in what way they deserve death, nor what kind of a death it is. Let us then,” said he, “speak with one another, paying no further attention to them. Do we think there is such a thing as death ? ”
“Certainly,” replied Simmias.
“We believe, do we not, that death is the separation of the soul from the body, and that the state of being dead is the state in which the body is separated from the soul and exists alone by itself and the soul is separated from the body and exists
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avrrjv KaO' avTijv elvai; apa pp aXXo ti t) 1 OavaTos 7) tovto ; Ovk, aXXa tovto, efyr). ^Keyfrac Sq, <5 dyaOe, eav apa Kai aoi ^vvSokt; D airep epoi. ck yap rovrcov paXXov olpai T)p.a<;
eiaea0ai irepl (bv aKOirovpev. (paiveral aoi (f>tXo-ab(f>ov avSpbs elvai eairovSaKevai irepl Ta? ijbovas KaXovpevas Ta? TozaaSe, olov aircov Te Kal irorcbv; "HKiara, a> 'Saw pares, ecfrr) b 'ZippiaS' Ti be; ras rcbv axf) pokier lav; OvbapbiS. Ti 3e; ras dXXas ras irepl to aebpa Oepaireias Sokci aoi evripovs pyeiaOai b rotovros; olov iparitdv Siatye-pbvrwv KTijaeis Kal virobripaTivv Kal robs aXXovs KaXXwir lapovs tovs irepl rb aw pa irbrepov npav E boKel aoi r) dripd^eiv, Ka0' oaov pp iroXXi) avayKYj pere^eiv avrwv; A.ripa^eiv epoiye ooKei, o ye b)S dXyOibs <f>iXbao<l)OS‘ Ovkovv oXw?
O ”	zz«c«	z	/
ooKei aoi, e(pr}, 7) rov toiovtov irpaypareia ov irepl to aebpa elvai, aXXa Kaff oaov bvvarai a^eardvai avrov, irpbs be ryv	rerpdipdai;
vEpoiye. A.p’ ovv irpibTOv pev ev rols toiovtois bijXbs eariv b cfriXoaotyos diroXvwv o ri pdXiara 65 rqv ^v^t)v airb tt}S rov aibparos Koivwvias bia^epbvrcos rcbv aXXcov dvdpcbircov; ^aiverai. Kat boKei ye biprov, <b ^ippia, rois iroXXois avOpcbirois, a> prjbev r<bv roiovrcov pijbe pere^ei avrwv, ovk a^iov eivai £rp>, aXX eyyvs ri reiveiv rov reOvavat b pijbev ^>povri^a>v rcbv ijbovcbv ai Sia rov aebparbs etatv. Haw pev ovv (1X1)07) Xeyeis.
1 Schanz brackets f.
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alone by itself? Is death anything other than this?” “ No, it is this,” said he.
“ Now, my friend, see if you agree with me ; for, if you do, I think we shall get more light on our subject. Do you think a philosopher would be likely to care much about the so-called pleasures, such as eating and drinking ? ”
“ By no means, Socrates,” said Simmias.
“ How about the pleasures of love ? ”
“ Certainly not.”
“ Well, do you think such a man would think much of the other cares of the body—I mean such as the possession of fine clothes and shoes and the other personal adornments ? Do you think he would care about them or despise them, except so far as it is necessary to have them ? ”
“ I think the true philosopher would despise them,” he replied.
“ Altogether, then, you think that such a man would not devote himself to the body, but would, so far as he was able, turn away from the body and concern himself with the soul ? ”
“ Yes.”
“To begin with, then, it is clear that in such matters the philosopher, more than other men, separates the soul from communion with the body ? ”
«It is.”
“Now certainly most people think that a man who takes no pleasure and has no part in such things doesn’t deserve to live, and that one who cares nothing for the pleasures of the body is about as good as dead.”
“ That is very true.”
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10.	T/ 5e 3t) rrepl avTTjv ttjv (fapovbaews KTrfaiv; rr or epov eprrobiov to a&pa y ov, eav tis avro ev rrj ^ryvec kocvcovov avpirapaXap^dvrj;
B otov to Tocovbe Xeyco' dpa fyec aXrfltcdv Tcva o\|ri<? Te Kac aKob tocs dvOpoyrrocs, 7) Ta ye Tocavra Kal ol TTotrfTac i)plv dec OpvXovacv, oti ovt aKovopev d/c pc fibs ovbbv ovre opcbpev; KacToc el avTai t&v rrepl to a&pa accrG^aetov pb aKpiftels eccrcv pqbb ffafyw, a^oXp ac ye aXXac Traaac yap irov tovtow fyavXorepal ecacv r/ aol ov boKovacv; Haw pev ovv, e<f>r). Tlore ovv, v} ft os, y tyvxr) ttjs dXrjdelas arrTerac; otov pev ydp peTa tov adpaTos eircx^cpy tc aKOirecv, &f]Xov otc totc e^airaTaTac vir’ avTov.
C ’AX7J07? Xeyecs. ovv ovk ev T<p Xoyc^eaOac, ecTtep ttov aXXoOt,, KaTdbrfkov avry ylyveTac ti tow ovtwv; Nai. Aoyc^eTac Sb ye ttov totc KaXXcaTa, OTav avT^v tovtcov pqSev irapaXvirf), prpre aKor) pr^re oyfris pr^Te aXyySatv piySe tis ffiovb, aXX* o tc pdXcaTa avTT) KaO' avTijv ycyvrjTac ewaa ^aipecv to adtpa, ko! Ka0* oaov bvvarac pb Kocvtovovaa avT& pi)& dirTopevp opeyrjTac tov ovtos. ''EaTc TavTa. Ovkovv koc evTavda
D “b T°v </>cXoa6<f>ov	pdXca,Ta aTipd^et to
ad>pa Kal cfrevyec air* avTov, tyrec Be avTTj Kaff avT^v ycyveaQac; QacveTac. Tl 8b bb Ta TOcaSe, co "Zcppla; tfrapev tc ecvac ScKaiov avTo ovBev; <bapbv pevToc vrj Ala. Kal 226
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“Now, how about the acquirement of pure knowledge ? Is the body a hindrance or not, if it is made to share in the search for wisdom ? What I mean is this: Have the sight and hearing of men any truth in them, or is it true, as the poets are always telling us, that we neither hear nor see anything accurately? And yet if these two physical senses are not accurate or exact, the rest are not likely to be, for they are inferior to these. Do you not think so ? ”
“ Certainly I do,” he replied.
“Then,” said he, “when does the soul attain to truth ? For when it tries to consider anything in company with the body, it is evidently deceived by it”
"True.”
“ In thought, then, if at all, something of the realities becomes clear to it ? ”
“Yes.”
“ But it thinks best when none of these things troubles it, neither hearing nor sight, nor pain nor any pleasure, but it is, so far as possible, alone by itself, and takes leave of the body, and avoiding, so far as it can, all association or contact with the body, reaches out toward the reality.”
(< That is true.”
<f In this matter also, then, the soul of the philosopher greatly despises'the body and avoids it and strives to be alone by itself? ”
“ Evidently.”
“ Now how about such things as this, Simmias ? Do we think there is such a thing as absolute justice, or not ? ”
“ We certainly think there is.”
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kciKov ye ti /cal ayaObv; II6s 3* ov;
ovv TTcaTrore ti twp toiovtcov tois bcf/OaXpois eibes; Ovbapw;, r/ 8' os. ’AXX* aXXr) tiv'i aiaO^aei tcov bid tov aco/iaro^ e^njy^a) airrcov; Xeyo> Se tfc^i TravTcov, oiov peyedovs Tre'pt, vytelas, lay/vos, Kal twv aXXwv evl Xbycp aTravTcav r^s ovtnas, o Tvyyavei eKacrrov ov’ apa ota rov trcbpaTOs avTcbv to dX-rjOeaTazov ffewpetrai, v) code e^€4* 09 av paKicTa rjiiwv /cac afcpipearaxa TrapacrKCvdcrrjTai avTo tbcacrTov biavorjdrjvai irepl ov (tkottgi, ovtos dv eyyvTaTa t'oi tov yvwvai eKavTOv; Ildvv pev ovv. 'kp* ovv eKeivos dv tovto Trotyaeie KaOapdrraTa, octtv; oti paXtaTa avTy tt} biavoia toe e<f>' eKaaTOv, prjTe ttjv oyfriv TrapaTtOepevos ev t& biavoeia0ai pyTe Tivd aXXyv 66 aicr0i)aiv e(f>eXK(ov pr^bepiav peTa tov Xoyiapov, aXX’ avTr; Kaff avTrjv eiXiKpivei tt; btavola Xpa/pevos avTo Ka0' avTO eiKiKpives eKaaTov CTTi^etpoi Oijpeveiv t&v ovtcov, aTraXXayets oti paXtaTa ocj/OaXpcvv tc Kal wtcov Kal &>s erro? eliretv ^vpiravTo? tov ad>paTO<s, 6s TapaTTovTo? Kal ovk c’wptos ttjv y^v^v KTijaaaOai dXijdeidv tc Kal <bpbvT](riv, QTav Koivtovrp ap ov% qvTO<; eaTiv, co Zippia, ecirep rts Kat aXXos, o Tev^opevos tov 6vto<;; 'Tire/x/juws, fty?) o ^ippias, &; akr;0Tj Xeyeis, 6 26/tpares.
B 11. Qvkovv dvdyKTj, (tyr), eK TrdpTwv tovtcdv iraplaTaaOai bb^av Toidvbe Tivd to?s yvijalw^ ^iXoabcfiOi^, a)are Kal irpbg aXXz/Xovs TOiauTa aTTa Xeyeiv, oti Kivbvvevei tol cbairep aTpairb^ tis eKipepeiv iypa<;, oti, ecos av to acopa e^ayp^v peTa tov Xbyov ev tt? ax^a, Kal avpirecftoppevT) 228
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“And absolute beauty and goodness.”
"Of course.”
"Well, did you ever see anything of that kind with your eyes ? ”
" Certainly not,” said he.
"Or did you ever reach them with any of the bodily senses ? I am speaking of all such things, as size, health, strength, and in short the essence or underlying quality of everything. Is their true nature contemplated by means of the body ? Is it not rather the case that he who prepares himself most carefully to understand the true essence of each thing that he examines would come nearest to the knowledge of it ? ”
" Certainly.”
" Would not that man do this most perfectly who approaches each thing, so far as possible, with the reason alone, not introducing sight into his reasoning nor dragging in any of the other senses along with his thinking, but who employs pure, absolute reason in his attempt to search out the pure, absolute essence of things, and who removes himself, so far as possible, from eyes and ears, and, in a word, from his whole body, because he feels that its companionship disturbs the soul and hinders it from attaining truth and wisdom ? Is not this the man, Simmias, if anyone, to attain to the knowledge of reality ? ”
"That is true as true can be, Socrates,” said Simmias.
“ Then,” said he, " ail this must cause good lovers of wisdom to think and say one to the other something like this: (There seems to be a short cut which leads us and our argument to the conclusion in our search that so long as we have the body, and the
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rj T)p<dv 17	peTa toiovtov /ca/cov, ov pt)
TtoTe KTVjcrdipeGa l/cavwi ov eiriGvpovpev <f>apev be tovto elvai, to aXyGet;. pvplas pev ydp f)piv aa")(pXla^ Trape^ei to aw pa bid Tip? avay/calav C Tpoep^v cti be av Tives voaoi TrpoaTreawaiv, epTrobl^ovaiv rjpwv ttjv tov ovto? Grjpav. epcorwv be xat eiviGvpiwv /cal cpo/Swv /cal elbwXtov TravTo-barrwv /cal (fiXvaplas epirlpirXipTiv r)pd(; ttoXX^, ware to Xeyopevov a>? aX»;0<ws w ovti vtt avrov ovbe (ppovfyrac rjpiv eyylyveTai ovbeiroTe ovbev. /cal yap TioXepovs /cal crTacreis /cal pdxas ovbev aXXo irape^ei rj to awpa /cal al tovtov eiriGvplai. bid yap tjjv twv ^pypaTcov /CTvpriv iravTes ol TroXepoi ylyvovTai, Ta be ypypaTa dvay/ca^opeGa D KTacrGai bed to ertdpa, bovXevovres T/j toutov Gepaireia' /cal e/c tovtov da^oXlav dyopev ^iXoao-(frias Trepi bid TravTa TavTa. to b’ ecr^arov ttcivtcov, oti, eav ti? T^piv /cal <J")^oXr) yevrjTai dir avTov /cal TpaTreopeGa ttjoos to a/coTreiv ti, ev rat? tyjTiprecrLv av iravTa^ov irapair'lirTOv Gbpvftov irapexei /cal Tapax^v /cal e/cTcX^TTei, ware py buvaaGai vtt avTov /caGopav TaXrjGes, aXXa Ttp ovti t)piv bebei/crai oti, el peXXopev ttotc /caGapws ti eiaeaGai, drraXXa/cTeov avTov /cal avTp Ty E	GeaTeov avTa Ta irpdypaTa' /cal Tore, d)<;
eoi/cev, 7)piv eaTai ov eTriGvpovpev re /cal (papev epacrTal elvai, <f>poviprea)<;, ejreibdv TeXevTV)aa>pev, d)(j o Xoyo<; aypaivei, ^uhtiv be ov. el yap py oiov T€ peTa tov awpaTOs prjbev /caGapw; yvwvai, bvoiv GaTCpov, f) ovbapov eaTiv KTifaaerGai to elbe-vai f) TeXevTijaacriv totc yap avTrj /caG' avTyv rj G7 ^^XV Terral x^P^ T0^ (rd>paT0$, irpoTepov 3’ ov.
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soul is contaminated by such an evil, we shall never attain completely what we desire, that is, the truth. For the body keeps us constantly busy by reason of its need of sustenance; and moreover, if diseases come upon it they hinder our pursuit of the truth. And the body fills us with passions and desires and fears, and all sorts of fancies and foolishness, so that, as they say, it really and truly makes it impossible for us to think at all. The body and its desires are the only cause of wars and factions and battles; for all wars arise for the sake of gaining money, and we are compelled to gain money for the sake of the body. We are slaves to its service. And so, because of all these things, we have no leisure for philosophy. But the worst of all is that if we do get a bit of leisure and turn to philosophy, the body is constantly breaking in upon our studies and disturbing us with noise and confusion, so that it prevents our beholding the truth, and in fact we perceive that, if we are ever to know anything absolutely, we must be free from the body and must behold the actual realities with the eye of the soul alone. And then, as our argument shows, when we are dead we are likely to possess the wisdom which we desire and claim to be enamoured of, but not while we live. For, if pure knowledge is impossible while the body is with us, one of two thing must follow, either it cannot be acquired at all or only when we are dead; for then the soul will be by itself apart from the body, but not before. And while we live, we shall,
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Kal ev w dv ^tbpev, outcos, cos eotKev, eyyvrdro) eabpeOa rov eibevat, eav b ri paXtara pybev bptXwpev ra> ad)part pybe Kotvtovtbpev, 6 Tt py rraaa dvayKy, pybe dvairtpirXtbpeOa t^s tovtov tfrvaews, aXXa KaOapevwpev dir avrov, ems dv o 0ebs avrbs airoXvay ypas’ Kal ovrw pev Ka0apol dTraXXaTrbpevoi rys rov acoparos afipoavvys, cos rb etKos, pera tocovtwv re eabpe0a Kal yvcoabpeOa be yptbv avrcbv irav rb elXucpives’ rovro 3’ earlv tacos rb dXy0es> py KaOapcp ydp KaOapov etpairretrOat py ov Beptrbv y. rotavra olpat, co ^cppta, dvayKaiov etvat irpbs aXXyXovs Xeyetv re Kal bo^d^etv irdvras rovs bpd ms (^cXopadeis. y ov boKet trot ovrcos; Havros ye paXXov, co ^toKpares-
12.	Ovkovv, etf)y 6 ^toKparys, el ravra aXyOy, co eratpe, iroXXy eXirls dtfttKopevM ol eyd) iropevopai, eKet iKavcbs, ecirep irov aXXoOc, KrytratrOat rovro ov eveKa y iroXXy irpaypcareta yptv ev t&> irapeX-06vrt ftttp yeyovev, ware y ye dirobypta y vvv pot irpoareraypevy pera dyaflys eXirlbos ytyverat Kal dXXtp dvbpt, bs yyetrat ol irapeaKevdaOat ryv btdvotav wairep KeKaOappevyv. Haw pev odv, etfiy 6 ^tpplas. KaOapats 8e etvat apa ov rovro ^vpftalvet, birep irdXat ev rw Xbyw Xeyerat, rb ^wpt^etv o ri pdXtara dirb rov aw par os ryv y[rv)(i)v Kal edtaat avryv Kaf? avryv iravra^bdev ck tov aw par os avvayetpeaOac re Kal ad pothead at, Kal otKetv Kara rb bvvarbv Kal ev rip vvv irapbvrt icac ev tw €7F€4Ta fiovryv /eav avrr)v9 €KKvop,evT]v wairep ck beapwv ck rov ad)par os; flaw pev
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I think, be nearest to knowledge when we avoid, so far as possible, intercourse and communion with the body, except what is absolutely necessary, and are not filled with its nature, but keep ourselves pure from it until God himself sets us free. And in this way, freeing ourselves from the foolishness of the body and being pure, we shall, I think, be with the pure and shall know of ourselves all that is pure,—and that is, perhaps, the truth. For it cannot be that the impure attain the pure.’ Such words as these, I think, Simmias, all who are rightly lovers of knowledge must say to each other and such must be their thoughts. Do you not agree ? ”
“ Most assuredly, Socrates.”
“ Then,” said Socrates,“ if this is true, my friend, I have great hopes that when I reach the place to which I am going, I shall there, if anywhere, attain fully to that which has been my chief object in my past life, so that the journey which is now imposed upon me is begun with good hope; and the like hope exists for every man who thinks that his mind has been purified and made ready.”
“ Certainly,” said Simmias.
“And does not the purification consist in this which has been mentioned long ago in our discourse, in separating, so far as possible, the soul from the body and teaching the soul the habit of collecting and bringing itself together from all parts of the body, and living, so far as it can, both now and hereafter, alone by itself, freed from the body as from fetters ? ”
“Certainly,” said he.
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ovv, et/*??. Ovkovv tovto ye QdvaTos ovopd^eTat, Xvcrts Kal xto^bcrpb^ ^v^yt; dub a d> par os; IlavTa-iratri ye, t) 8 o$. Avetv Se ye avTyv, ws tftapev, •jrpodvpovvTab del paXbara Kal povob ol tjyiXocro-(])ovvt€$ opdtbs, Kal to peXeTypa avTo tovto eaTtv t&v tfttXoabtjitov, Xvats Kal ^toptapos
ad)peer os, t) ov; Qalverat. Ovkovv, oirep ev dp^y eXeyov, yeXoiov dv ely avZpa irapaaKeva^ovO' t v j «	/>/	»	»	t	v	«
eavTov ev Ttp pta> o tl eyyvTaToj ovta tov E Tedvavac ovtco £yv, KaireiO' ijkovtos avT& tov-tov ayavaKTelv.1 ov yeXobov; IIcos ov; Ta) ovtl apa, etfry, co iLbppta, ol bpdtbs tf)bXoao-tfrovvTes diroOvyaKCtv peTeXtbaL, Kal to TeS^avai TpcbaTa avTols avQpdyirtov tfroftepbv. ck TtbvZe 8e aKoireb. el ydp ZiafteftXrivTab pev TravTa^f; Ttp adpbaTi, avTrjv Ze Ka& avTTjV eirbOvpoucri ttjv ylrvXTjv e^ecv, tovtov Ze ytyvopevov el <f)o/3obVTO Kal dyavaKTolev, ov ttoXXt) dv dXoyla efy, el pr) dapevob eKelae bobev, ol dtfrbKopevois eXrrl<; 68 etTTiv ov Zbd /3lov tfptov Tv^elv' ijpojv Ze (fipovipTew
co T€ ZieftefSXTyvTO, tovtov dir^Wd^Oab <tvvovto<; avTObs;	avOptvTTbvwv pev TrabZbK&v Kal yvvaiKtbv
xal vlecov diroOavbvTtov ttoXXoI Ztj €k6vt€<; 7]6eX.r]aav eZs "AiZov eXOelv, vtto TavTT)^ aybpevoi ttjs eXirIZos, t^s tov o^eaOal T€ eKeb <bv eTredv-povv Kal avveaeadab' <f>pov7]aea><; Ze apa t/s Ttp ovtl eptbv, Kal Xaftiov atf>68pa ttjv avr'r;v TavT’qv eXirlZa, prjZapov aXXodb evTev^etrOab avry B a£Zcos Xoyov y ev "AlZov, dyavaKTyaeb tc diro-
dvyaKtvv Kal ovk dcrpevos elaiv avToae; oletrOab
1 After ayavaKTelv BT read ov yixoiov; Schanz brackets these words. Burnet reads ytkoiov, giving it to Simmias.
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“Well, then, this is what we call death, is it not, a release and separation from the body ? ”
“ Exactly so,” said he.
“ But, as we hold, the true philosophers and they alone are always most eager to release the soul, and just this—the release and separation of the soul from the body—is their study, is it not ? ”
“ Obviously.”
“Then, as I said in the beginning, it would be absurd if a man who had been all his life fitting himself to live as nearly in a state of death as he could, should then be disturbed when death came to him. Would it not be absurd ? ”
“Of course.”
“ In fact, then, Simmias,” said he, “ the true philosophers practise dying, and death is less terrible to them than to any other men. Consider it in this way. They are in every way hostile to the body and they desire to have the soul apart by itself alone. Would it not be very foolish if they should be frightened and troubled when this very thing happens, and if they should not be glad to go to the place where there is hope of attaining what they longed for all through life—and they longed for wisdom—and of escaping from the companionship of that which they hated ? When human loves or wives or sons have died, many men have willingly gone to the other world led by the hope of seeing there those whom they longed for, and of being with them; and shall he who is really in love with wisdom and has a firm belief that he can find it nowhere else than in the other world grieve when he dies and not be glad to go there? We cannot
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think that, my friend, if he is really a philosopher ; for he will confidently believe that he will find pure wisdom nowhere else than in the other world. And if this is so, would it not be very foolish for such a man to fear death ? ”
“ Very foolish, certainly,” said he.
“Then is it not,” said Socrates, “a sufficient indication, when you see a man troubled because he is going to die, that he was not a lover of wisdom but a lover of the body? And this same man is also a lover of money and of honour, one or both.”
“Certainly,” said he, “it is as you say.”
“Then, Simmias,” he continued, “is not that which is called courage especially characteristic of philosophers ? ”
“ By all means,” said he.
“ And self-restraint—that which is commonly called self-restraint, which consists in not being excited by the passions and in being superior to them and acting in a seemly way—is not that characteristic of those alone who despise the body and pass their lives in philosophy ? ”
“Necessarily,” said he.
“ For,” said Socrates, “ if you care to consider the courage and the self-restraint of other men, you will see that they are absurd.”
“ How so, Socrates ? ”
“You know, do you not, that all other men count death among the gre^t evils ? ”
“ They certainly do.”
“And do not brave men face death—when they do face it—through fear of greater evils ? ”
“ That is true.”
“Then all except philosophers are brave through
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fear. And yet it is absurd to be brave through fear and cowardice.”
“ Very true.”
“And how about those of seemly conduct? Is their case not the same ? They are self-restrained because of a kind of self-indulgence. We say, to be sure, that this is impossible, nevertheless their foolish self-restraint amounts to little more than this; for they fear that they may be deprived of certain pleasures which they desire, and so they refrain from some because they are under the sway of others. And yet being ruled by pleasures is called self-indulgence. Nevertheless they conquer pleasures because they are conquered by other pleasures. Now this is about what I said just now, that they are self-restrained by a kind of selfindulgence.”
“ So it seems.”
“ My dear Simmias, I suspect that this is not the right way to purchase virtue, by exchanging pleasures for pleasures, and pains for pains, and fear for fear, and greater for less, as if they were coins, but the only right coinage, for which all those things must be exchanged and by means of and with which all these things are to be bought and sold, is in fact wisdom; and courage and selfrestraint and justice and, in short, true virtue exist only with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and other things of that sort are added or taken away. And virtue which consists in the exchange of such things for each other without wisdom, is but a painted imitation of virtue and is really slavish and has nothing healthy or true in it; but truth is in
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fact a purification from all these things, and selfrestraint and justice and courage and wisdom itself are a kind of purification. And I fancy that those men who established the mysteries were not unenlightened, but in reality had a hidden meaning when they said long ago that whoever goes uninitiated and unsanctified to the other world will lie in the mire, but he who arrives there initiated and purified will dwell with the gods. For as they say in the mysteries, ' the thyrsus-bearers are many, but the mystics few ’; and these mystics are, I believe, those who have been true philosophers. And I in my life have, so far as I could, left nothing undone, and have striven in every way to make myself one of them. But whether I have striven aright and have met with success, I believe I shall know clearly, when I have arrived there, very soon, if it is God’s will. This then, Simmias and Cebes, is the defence I offer to show that it is reasonable for me not to be grieved or troubled at leaving you and the rulers I have here, because I believe that there, no less than here, I shall find good rulers and friends. If now I am more successful in convincing you by my defence than I was in convincing my Athenian judges, it is well.”
When Socrates had finished, Cebes answered and said: “Socrates, I agree to the other things you say, but in regard to the soul men are very prone to disbelief. They fear that when the soul leaves the body it no longer exists anywhere, and that on the
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day when the man dies it is destroyed and perishes, and when it leaves the body and departs from it, straightway it flies away and is no longer anywhere, scattering like a breath or smoke. If it exists anywhere by itself as a unit, freed from these evils which you have enumerated just now, there would be good reason for the blessed hope, Socrates, that what you say is true. But perhaps no little argument and proof is required to show that when a man is dead the soul still exists and has any power and intelligence.”
“ What you say, Cebes, is true,” said Socrates. “Now what shall we do ? Do you wish to keep on conversing about this to see whether it is probable or not ?”
“ I do,” said Cebes. “ I should like to hear what you think about it.”
“ Well,” said Socrates, " I do not believe anyone who heard us now, even if he were a comic poet, would say that I am chattering and talking about things which do not concern me. So if you like, let us examine the matter to the end.
“Let us consider it by asking whether the souls of men who have died are in the nether world or not. There is an ancient tradition, which we remember, that they gu there from here and come back here again and are born from the dead. Now if this is true, if the living are born again from the dead, our souls would exist there, would they not ? For they could not be born again if they did not exist, and this would be a sufficient proof that they exist, if it should really be made evident that the
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living are born only from the dead. But if this is not so, then some other argument would be needed.”
“ Certainly,” said Cebes.
“Now,” said he, "if you wish to find this out easily, do not consider the question with regard to men only, but with regard to all animals and plants, and, in short, to all things which may be said to have birth. Let us see with regard to all these, whether it is true that they are all born or generated only from their opposites, in case they have opposites, as for instance, the noble is the opposite of the disgraceful, the just of the unjust, and there are countless other similar pairs. Let us consider the question whether it is inevitable that everything which has an opposite be generated from its opposite and from it only. For instance, when anything becomes greater it must inevitably have been smaller and then have become greater.”
"Yes.”
"And if it becomes smaller, it must have been greater and then have become smaller ? ”
"That is true,” said he.
" And the weaker is generated from the stronger, and the slower from the quicker ? ”
" Certainly.”
"And the worse from the better and the more just from the more unjust?”
" Of course.” '
"Then,” said he, "we have this fact sufficiently established, that all things are generated in this way, opposites from opposites ? ”
" Certainly.”
" Now then, is there between all these pairs of
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opposites what may be called two kinds of generation, from one to the other and back again from the other to the first ? Between a larger thing and a smaller thing there is increment and diminution and we call one increasing and the other decreasing, do we not ? ”
“Yes,” said he.
“ And similarly analysing and combining, and cooling and heating, and all opposites in the same way. Even if we do not in every case have the words to express it, yet in fact is it not always inevitable that there is a process of generation from each to the other ? ”
“ Certainly,” said he.
“Well then,” said Socrates,“ is there anything that is the opposite of living, as being awake is the opposite of sleeping ? ”
“Certainly,” said Cebes.
“ What?”
“ Being dead,” said he.
“Then these two are generated from each other, and as they are two, so the processes between them are two ; is it not so ? ”
“ Of course.”
“Now,” said Socrates, “ I will tell about one of the two pairs of which I just spoke to you and its intermediate processes; and do you tell me about the other. I say one term is sleeping and the other is being awake, and being awake is generated from sleeping, and sleeping from being awake, and the processes of generation are, in the latter case, falling asleep, and in the former, waking up. Do you agree, ov not ? ”
“ Certainly.”
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“ Now do you/’ said he,“ tell me in this way about life and death. Do you not say that living is the opposite of being dead ? ”
“I do.”
“And that they are generated one from the other?”
“ Yes.”
“Now what is it which is generated from the living?”
“ The dead,” said he.
“And what,” said Socrates, “ from the dead ? ”
“ I can say only one thing—the living.’’
“ From the dead, then, Cebes, the living, both tilings and persons, are generated ? ”
“ Evidently,” said he.
“Then,” said Socrates, “our souls exist in the other world.”
“ So it seems.”
“ And of the two processes of generation between these two, the one is plain to be seen; for surely dying is plain to be seen, is it not ? ”
“Certainly,” said he.
“Well then,” said Socrates, “what shall we do next? Shall we deny the opposite process, and shall nature be one-sided in this instance ? Or must we grant that there is some process of generation the opposite of dying
“Certainly we must,” said he.
“ What is this process ? ”
“ Coming to life again.”
“Then,” said Socrates, “if there be such a thing as coming to life again, this would be the process of generation from the dead to the living?”
“ Certainly.”
“ So by this method also we reach the conclusion
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that the living are generated from the dead, just as much as the dead from the living ; and since this is the case, it seems to me to be a sufficient proof that the souls of the dead exist somewhere, whence they come back to life.”
“ I think, Socrates, that results necessarily from our previous admissions.”
“ Now here is another method, Cebes, to prove, as it seems to me, that we were right in making those admissions. For if generation did not proceed from opposite to opposite and back again, going round, as it were in a circle, but always went forward in a straight line without turning back or curving, then, you know, in the end all things would have the same form and be acted upon in the same way and stop being generated at all.”
“ What do you mean ? ” said he.
“It is not at all hard,” said Socrates, “to understand what I mean. For example, if the process of falling asleep existed, but not the opposite process of waking from sleep, in the end, you know, that would make the sleeping Endymion mere nonsense; he would be nowhere, for everything else w’ould be in the same state as he, sound asleep. Or if all things were mixed together and never separated, the saying of Anaxagoras, * all things are chaos,’ would soon come true. And in like manner, my dear Cebes, if all things t hat have life should die, and, when they had died, the dead should remain in that condition, is it not inevitable that at last all things would be dead and nothing alive ? For if the living were generated from any other things than from the dead, and the living were to die, is
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there any escape from the final result that all things would be swallowed up in death ? ”
“ I see none, Socrates,” said Cebes. “ What you say seems to be perfectly true.”
“ I think, Cebes,” said he, " it is absolutely so, and we are not deluded in making these admissions, but the return to life is an actual fact, and it is a fact that the living are generated from the dead and that the souls of the dead exist.”
“ And besides,” Cebes rejoined, “ if it [is true, Socrates, as you are fond of saying, that our learning is nothing else than recollection, then this would be an additional argument that we must necessarily have learned in some previous time what we now remember. But this is impossible if our soul did not exist somewhere before being born in this human form; and so by this argument also it appears that the soul is immortal.”
"But, Cebes,” said Simmias, “ what were the proofs of this ? Remind me; for I do not recollect very well just now.”
" Briefly,” said Cebes, “ a very good proof is this : When people are questioned, if you put the questions well, they answer correctly of themselves about everything; and yet if they had not within them some knowledge and right reason, they could not do this. And that this is so is shown most clearly if you take them to mathematical diagrams or anything of that sort.”
“And if you are not convinced in that way,
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1 After ri BCD read rpJrepor, which Schanz brackets. T reads n tTtpiv ti, Burnet ti trepov.
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Simmias,” said Socrates, “ see if you don’t agree when you look at it in this way. You are incredulous, are you not, how that which is called learning can be recollection?”
"I am not incredulous,” said Simmias, "but I want just what we are talking about, recollection. And from what Cebes undertook to say I already begin to recollect and be convinced ; nevertheless, I should like to hear what you were going to say.”
"It was this,” said he. "We agree, I suppose, that if anyone is to remember anything, he must know it at some previous time ? ”
"Certainly,” said he.
"Then do we agree to this also, that when knowledge comes in such a way, it is recollection ? What I mean is this : If a man, when he has heard or seen or in any other way perceived a thing, knows not only that thing, but also has a perception of some other thing, the knowledge of which is not the same, but different, are we not right in saying that he recollects the thing of which he has the perception ?”
" What do you mean ? ”
" Let me give,an example. Knowledge of a man is different from knowledge of a lyre.”
" Of course.”
" Well, you know that a lover when he sees a lyre or a cloak or anything else which his beloved is wont to use, perceives the lyre and in his mind receives an image of the boy to whom the lyre belongs, do you not ? But this is recollection, just as when one sees Simmias, one often remembers Cebes, and I could cite countless such examples.”
"To be sure you could,” said Simmias.
" Now,” said he, "is that sort of thing a kind of
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recollection ? Especially when it takes place with regard to things which have already been forgotten through time and inattention ? ”
“ Certainly,” he replied.
“Well, then,” said Socrates, “can a person on seeing a picture of a horse or of a lyre be reminded of a man, or on seeing a picture of Simmias be reminded of Cebes ? ”
“ Surely.”
“ And on seeing a picture of Simmias he can be reminded of Simmias himself?”
“ Yes,” said he.
“ All these examples show, then, that recollection is caused by like things and also by unlike things, do they not ? ”
“ Yes.”
" And when one has a recollection of anything caused by like things, will he not also inevitably consider whether tliis recollection offers a perfect likeness of the thing recollected, or not ? ”
“ Inevitably,” 'he replied.
“ Now see,” said he, “ if this is true. We say there is such a thing as equality. I do not mean one piece of wood equal to another, or one stone to another, or anything of that sort, but something beyond that—-equality in the abstract. Shall we say there is such a thing, or not? ”
“ We shall say that there is,” said Simmias, “most decidedly.”
“ And do we know what it is ? ”
“Certainly,” said he.
“Whence did we derive the knowledge of it? Is it not from the things we were just speaking of? Did we not, by seeing equal pieces of wood
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or stones or other things, derive from them a knowledge of abstract equality, which is another thing ? Or do you not think it is another thing ? Look at the matter in this way. Do not equal stones and pieces of wood, though they remain the same, sometimes appear to us equal in one respect and unequal in another ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ Well, then, did absolute equals ever appear to you unequal or equality inequality ? ”
“ No, Socrates, never.”
“Then,” said he, “those equals are not the same as equality in the abstract.”
“ Not at all, I should say, Socrates.”
“ But from those equals,” said he, “ which are not the same as abstract equality, you have nevertheless conceived and acquired knowledge of it ? ”
“ Very true,” he replied.
“ And it is either like them or unlike them ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“It makes no difference,” said he. “Whenever the sight of one thing brings you a perception of another, whether they be like or unlike, that must necessarily be recollection.”
“ Surely.”
“Now then,” said he, “ do the equal pieces of wood and the equal things of which we were speaking just now affect us in this way : Do they seem to us to be equal as abstract equality is equal, or do they somehow fall short of being like abstract equality ? ”
“ They fall very far short of it,” said he.
“ Do we agree, then, that when anyone on seeing a thing thinks, * This thing that I see aims at being
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like some other thing that exists, but falls short and is unable to be like that thing, but is inferior to it,’ he who thinks thus must of necessity have previous knowledge of the thing which he says the other resembles but falls short of ? ”
“ We must.”
“ Well then, is this just what happened to us with regard to the equal things and equality in the abstract ? ”
“ It certainly is.”
“ Then we must have had knowledge of equality before the time when we first saw equal things and thought, ‘All these things are aiming to be like equality but fall short.’ ”
“That is true.”
“And we agree, also, that we have not gained knowledge of it, and that it is impossible to gain this knowledge, except by sight or touch or some other of the senses ? I consider that all the senses are alike.”
“Yes, Socrates, they are all alike, for the purposes of our argument.”
“Then it is through the senses that we must learn that all sensible objects strive after absolute equality and fall short of it. Is that our view ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Then before we began to see or hear or use the other senses we must somewhere have gained a knowledge of abstract or absolute equality, if we were to compare with it the equals which we perceive by the senses, and see that all such things yearn to be like abstract equality but fall short of it.”
“ That follows necessarily from what we have said before, Socrates.”
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“ And we saw and heard and had the other senses as soon as we were born ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ But, we say, we must have acquired a knowledge of equality before we had these senses ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Then it appears that we must have acquired it before we were born.”
“ It does.”
“ Now if we had acquired that knowledge before we were born, and were born with it, we knew before we were born and at the moment of birth not only the equal and the greater and the less, but all such abstractions ? For our present argument is no more concerned with the equal than with absolute beauty and the abs'olute good and the just and the holy, and, in short, with all those things which we stamp with the seal of ‘absolute ’ in our dialectic process of questions and answers; so that we must necessarily have acquired knowledge of all these before our birth.”
“ That is true.”
“And if after acquiring it we have not, in each case, forgotten it, we must always be born knowing these things, and must know them throughout our life ; for to know is to have acquired knowledge and to have retained it without losing it, and the loss of knowledge is just what we mean when we speak of forgetting, is it not, Simmias ? ”
“ Certainly, Socrates,” said he.
»“ But, I suppose, if we acquired knowledge before we were born and lost it at birth, but afterwards by the use of our senses regained the knowledge which we had previously possessed, would not the process
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which we call learning really be recovering knowledge which is our own ? And should we be right in calling this recollection ? ”
“ Assuredly.”
“ For we found that it is possible, on perceiving a thing by the sight or the hearing or any other sense, to call to mind from that perception another thing which had been forgotten, which was associated with the thing perceived, whether like it or unlike it; so that, as I said, one of two things is true, either we are all born knowing these things and know them all our lives, or afterwards, those who are said to learn merely remember, and learning would then be recollection.”
“ That is certainly true, Socrates.”
“ Which then do you choose, Simmias ? Were we born with the knowledge, or do we recollect afterwards things of which we had acquired knowledge before our birth ? ”
" I cannot choose at this moment, Socrates.”
" How about this question ? You can choose and you have some opinion about it: When a man knows, can he give an account of what he knows or not ? ”
“ Certainly he can, Socrates.”
“ And do you think that everybody can give an account of the matters about which we have just been talking ? ”
“ I wish they might,” said Simmias; “but on the contrary I fear that to-morrow, at this time, there will be no longer any man living who is able to do so properly.”
“ Then, Simmias, you do not think all men know these things ? ”
"By no means.”
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22.	*Ap’ ovv ovrws e%et, ecjiy, ypdiv, d> 'Zipyila; el pdev eanv a GpvXovpeev del, /caXov re /cal dyadov /cal Ttaaa y rotavry ovaia, /cal eirl ravryv rd e/c rd>v alaOyaewv rravra avaejie-E popeev, wr a plover av Ttporepov dvevpla/covres ypee-repav ovaav, /cal ravra eKelvy aTret/ca^optev, j	ef	\	i/	ef
avaytcaLOV) ovra? coaTtep fcac ravra eanv, ovra)? /cal ryv ypterepav tyvxyv eivai /cal Trplv yeyovevai ypeas’ el Be piy ean ravra, aXXcos av o Xoyos +	J /	if	\ if
ovros eipypievos eiy; ap ovrws £Xei> Kab b(X7l dvdy/cy ravra re eivai /cal ras ypeerepas -^rv^ds Trplv /cal ypias yeyovevai, /cal el pty ravra, ovBe 266
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“ Then they recollect the things they once learned ? ”
“ Necessarily.”
“When did our souls acquire the knowledge of them ? Surely not after we were born as human beings.”
“ Certainly not.”
“ Then previously.”
“Yes.”
“Then, Simmias, the souls existed previously, before they were in human form, apart from bodies, and they had intelligence.”
“ Unless, Socrates, we acquire these ideas at the moment of birth ; for that time still remains.”
“ Very well, my friend. But at what other time do we lose them? For we are surely not born with them, as we just now agreed. Do we lose them at the moment when we receive them, or have you some other time to suggest ? ”
“ None whatever, Socrates. I did not notice that I was talking nonsense.”
“ Then, Simmias,” said he, “ is this the state of the case ? If, as we are always saying, the beautiful exists, and the good, and every essence of that kind, and if we refer all our sensations to these, which we find existed previously and are now ours, and compare our sensations with these, is it not a necessary inference that just as these abstractions exist, so our souls existed before we were born; and if these abstractions do not exist, our argument is of no force? Is this the case, and is it equally certain that provided these things exist our souls also existed before we were born, and that if these do not exist, neither did our souls ? ”
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raSe; 'Tfre/x/jucos, to Sto/cpciTes, efyy o ^ipplas, boxei pot y airry avayxy elvai, xai et? xaXov ye xa/ratfreuyei 6 Xoyo? el<; to bpoiw; elvai Tyv 11 re r/rv^yv 17/xwp Trpiv yeveadai ypas xal Tyv ovalav, yv av Xeyeis. ov yap e^co eytoye ovbev ovtgj poi evapyes bv to? tovto, to TravTa Ta TotavT elvai to? oiov Te pdXiaTa, xaXov tc xal dyadbv xai TaXXa TravTa a av vvv by cXeye?* xai epol boxei txavw} aTrobebeixTai. TZ be by Ke/3yTi; ftyy o HaxpaTys' bei yap xai KeflyTa ireldeiv. 'Ixavtos, e^y 6 Hippias, cos >/	1	/	J Z1 f
eycoye oipai' xanoi xapTepioTaTOs avopoyiroav eaTiv Trpos to diriaTeiv rots Xoyot<r aXX’ olpai ovx evSewi tovto irtTreiadai avTov, oti TTplv
B yeveadai y^as yv ypi&v y ^vyy.
23.	EZ fievToi xai erreioav d'rroOdv&p.ev eTi eaTai, ov8e avTtp p.01 boxei, ecfry, co Sco/c/jarcs, airobebeixOai, aXX' cti eveaTyxev, 0 vvv by Ke/fys eXeye, to twv ttoXXwv, ottco? py diroOvrjaxovTos tov dvOpdrnov biaaxebavvvTai y ^v^y xai awry tov elvai tovto tcXos y. ti yap xaiXvei yiyveaOai pev avTyv xai ^vvlaTaadai dXXoOev iroOev xai elvai Trpiv xai eis dvOpwneiov atapa d^tixeadai, eireibav be aibtxyTai xai dTraXXaTTyTai tovtov, tot€ xai avTyv TeXevTav xai biatpOelpeadai; C Eu Xeyeis, e<l>y, co 'Zippta, b Kc/Stj?. <f>al-veTai yap atairep yptav aTrobebei^Oai ov bei, oti Trpiv yeveaOai ypw; yv ypwv y	bei
be TrpoaaTtobei^ai oti xal eireibav diroOavtopev ovbev yTTOv eaTai y Trpiv yeveaOai, el peXXei TeXo? y aTrbbei^ ^XeiVt 'kirobebeiXTai pev, e<f>y, co 'Zipp'ia re xai Kc/Stjv, 6 SciixpaTys, 268
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“ Socrates, it seems to me that there is absolutely the same certainty, and our argument comes to the excellent conclusion that our soul existed before we were born, and that the essence of which you speak likewise exists. For there is nothing so clear to me as this, that all such things, the beautiful, the good, and all the others of which you were speaking just now, have a most real existence. And I think the proof is sufficient.”
“ But how about Gebes ? ” said Socrates. " For Cebes must be convinced, too.”
“ He is fully convinced, I think,” said Simmias ; “ and yet he is the most obstinately incredulous of mortals. Still, I believe he is quite convinced of this, that our soul existed before we were born. However, that it will still exist after we die does not seem even to me to have been proved, Socrates, but the common fear, which Cebes mentioned just now, that when a man dies the soul is dispersed and this is the end of his existence, still remains. For assuming that the soul comes into being and is brought together from some source or other and exists before it enters into a human body, what prevents it, after it has entered into and left that body, from coming to an end and being destroyed itself? ”
" You are right, Simmias,” said Cebes. "It seems to me that we have proved only half of what is required, namely, that our soul existed before our birth. But we must also show that it exists after we are dead as well as before our birth, if the proof is to be perfect.”
“ It has been shown, Simmias and Cebes, already,” said Socrates, “ if you will combine this conclusion
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Kal vvv, el OeXeTe avv0eivai tovtov re rbv Xbyov eZ? rairrov Kat bv irpb tovtov wpoXoyy-aapev, to yiyvea0ai irav to fybv ck tov TeOveoiTO^. el yap eariv pev y y/fv^y Kat irporepov, dvdyKy 3e avTT) eZs to ^yv lovay tc Kal yiyvopevy pybapb0ev akXodev y ek OavaTOV Kal tov T€0vdvai yiyvea0ai, tfcos ovk dvdyKy avTyv, Kal erreibav dvroOdvy elvai, eireiby ye bei av0i<t avTyv yiyve-a0ai; dirobebeiKrai pEV ovv orrep Xeyere Kal vvv.
24.	f,O/4<o9 be poi boKeis av te Kal 'Ztppias ybecos av Kal tovtov biairpaypaTevaaa0ai tov Xbyov eTi paXXov, Kal bebievai to t&v iralbojv, py d)<? dXy0a>s o dvepos avryv eKflalvovaav ek tov ad>paT0<; bta<J>vaa Kal btaaKebdvvvaiv, aXXtiv; Te Kal orav Tvyrf tis py ev vyvepla, dXX' ev peydXw tivi TrvevpaTi diroOvyaKtov. Kal b KeySi?? eTTiyeXaaas' *X1<? bebioTtov, e<j>y, d> %d>KpaTe$, ireipw dvaTvelOeiv' paXXov be py co? ypwv bebtb-to)V, dXX' iao)<; evi ti<; Kal ev yplv nats, oan^ Ta ToiavTa <}>o/3eiTar tovtov ovv 7reipd>pe0a ire'^eiv py bebievai tov 0dvaTOV wairep Ta poppo-XvKeia. ’AXXa xprfr ^y o 'ZcoKpaTys, e-rra-betv avTtp eKaaTys ypepas, €6>? av e^eirdayTe. Hb0ev ovv, eifty, w Xd>KpaTe$, to>v tolovtmv aya0bv eircpbov Xy^bp€0a, CTreiby av, etfty, ypas aTroXeiTTEif;; II0XX2) pev y 'EXXas, etfry, d) Ke^s, ev y eveial ttov dyaOol avbpes, TToXXa be Kal Ta t&v flapftdpwv yevy, ou<? iravTas xpy biepev-vaaOai ^yTovvTas toiovtov eirtpbbv, pyTe xpy-pMTcov (freibopevovs pyTe irbvcov, d>s ovk eaTiv eZ<? 0 ti &v dvayKaioTepov dvaXiaKoiTe XPyfxa'ra' fyjTeiv be XPV ovtov? peT dXXyXcov tacos 270
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with the one we reached before, that every living being is born from the dead. For if the soul exists before birth, and, when it comes into life and is born, cannot be born from anything else than death and a state of death, must it not also exist after dying, since it must be born again ? So the proof you call for has already been given. However, I think you and Simmias would like to carry on this discussion still further. You have the childish fear that when the soul goes out from'the body the wind will really blow it away and scatter it, especially if a man happens to die in a high wind and not in calm weather.”
And Cebes laughed and said, “Assume that we have that fear, Socrates, and try to convince us ; or rather, do not assume that we are afraid, but perhaps there is a child within us, who has such fears. Let us try to persuade him not to fear death as if it were a hobgoblin.”
“Ah,” said Socrates, “you must sing charms to him every day until you charm awray his fear.”
“ Where then, Socrates,” said he, “ shall we find a good singer of such charms, since you are leaving us? ”
“ Hellas, Cebes,” he replied, “ is a large country, in which there are many good men, and there are many foreign peoples also. You ought to search through all of them in quest of such a charmer, sparing neither money nor toil, for there is no greater need for which you could spend your money. And you must seek among yourselves, too, for
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yap dv ov3^ pa3/cos evpotTe paWov vpwv Suva-pevovs tovto irotetv. ’AXXa Taura pev dp, etfrp, vTrdpget, 6 Keflps' oOev 3e direXiTropev, eTravcK.-0 cd pev, et col pdopevtp eaTtv. *AXXa ppv »?3o-pevcp ye' Trews ydp ov peXK.ec; KaXws, etyp, Xeyeu;.
25.	Ovkovv Totovde ti, p 3’ os 6 'ZfOKpaTps, det ppa<; epea0at eavTov?, r<p ttolw tlvI apa irpoapKet tovto to ird0o<; Traa^etv, to dtaaKedav-vva0at, Kat virep tov ttolov tivo<; dedtevat pp ird0p avTO, xal rep ttolw tlvI ov' kcli peTa tovto av eTTia-Ke-^aaOat, iroTepov p ‘fruxtf eaTtv, xal ck tovtwv 0appt tv p dedtevat virep ttJs ppeiepas yjrvxp^; yA.Xp0p, Ityp, Xeyet<;. 'Ap ovv pev (TWTe0evTt re Kat <rvv0eTa> ovtl t^vaec TTpoar^Ket tovto Trdax^i’V, Ziatpe0j)vat TavT-p pirep avve-TeOrp el 6e tl rvyxdvei dv d^vvOcTov, tovtw povtp irpoapKet pp Trdaxew TavTa, e'tirep tw dXkw; Aoxei pot, tyrp ovtw<; ex^LV, o Keftrp;. Ovkovv airep del KaTa TavTa Kat waavTW<; exeL> ^aoTa paXttTTa elKOs etvai Ta d^vv0€Ta, a 3e aXXor’ aXXtos Kal ppdeiroTe KdTd TavTa, TavTa de elvat Td crvvOeTa; ''Etpoiye doKet outcos. "Iwpev dp, e<j>p, €7rl TavTa e$> airep ev tw epirpoa0ev Xdyw. avTij p ovata fy \dyov didopev to etvai Kal epwTcovTes Kal airoKptvdpevoi, iroTepov waav-To>s del ex^ KaTa Taura p aXKoT aXXw; avTO to icrov, avTO to KaKov, avTO eKatriov 6 eaTtv, to 6v, pp iroTe peTafioXpv Kal pvTtvovv evdex^rat; p del avi&v eKaaiov d ean, povoetdes dv avio
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perhaps you would hardly find others better able to do this than you.”
“That,” said Cebes, “shall be done. But let us return to the point where we left off, if you are willing.”
“Oh, I am willing, of course.”
“Good,” said he.
“Well then,” said Socrates, “must we not ask ourselves some such question as this ? What kind of thing naturally suffers,dispersion, and for what kind of thing might we naturally fear it, and again what kind of thing is not liable to it? And after this must we not inquire to which class the soul belongs and base our hopes or fears for our souls upon the answers to these questions ? ”
“You are quite right,” he replied.
“ Now is not that which is compounded and composite naturally liable to be decomposed, in the same way in which it was compounded ? And if anything is uncompounded is not that, if anything, naturally unlikely to be decomposed ? ”
“ I think,” said Cebes, “ that is true.”
“ Then it is most probable that things which are always the same and unchanging are the uncompounded things and the things that are changing and never the same are the composite things ? ”
“Yes, I think so.”
“ Let us then,” said he, “ turn to what we were discussing before. Is the absolute essence, which we in our dialectic process of question and answer call true being, always the same or is it liable to change ? Absolute equality, absolute beauty, any absolute existence, true being—do they ever admit of any change whatsoever ? Or does each absolute essence,
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K.aO' avrb, coaauTws Kara ravra tyei Kat ovbe-jrore ovbaprj ovbaptbs dXXouoatv ovbeplav evbe^erat; 'Qcravrw, e<j>r], dvdyKp, b Ke/Stjs, Kara ravra E G^eiv, m '£a)Kpare<;. TZ 8e raw ttoXXow, olov dvOpcbiraw rj trrirtov r) Ipariwv tj aXXaw dwrivawovv roiovraov, ?; «rwv tj Kakajv ?/ iravrwv raw CKeivois bpuwvpaw; apa Kara ravra fyet, 7} irav rovv-avrtov eKelvots ovre avra avrois ovre aKXtfXois ovbeirore, d><; erros elrretv, ovbapw Kara ravra; Ovrtos, €<f)Tj 6 Ke^s* ovbeTrore d)<ravra)$ €^et.
79 Ovkovv rovraw pev Kav ayfraio Kav ibois Kav rats aXXais aladpa-ecrLV atcrOoto, raw Kara ravra e^ovrcov ovk earw oi® rror av aXXtp erriXaftoLO rj ra> t?}<j SiavoLas Xoyi.ap.u>, aXX' earlv aet&rj ra rotavra Kal ov)( opard; Ilai'-rairacuv, e(f>7], aKr)0ri Xeyeis.
26.	0w/x€P ovv /SovXet, efyrp 8uo et8i] raw ovraw, to p,ev oparov, ro 3e aezSes;	et^Tj. Kat
to p,ev aetSe? del Kara ravra e^ov, rb be bparbv /Mjbeirore Kara ravra; Kat rovro, ety), 0mpev. B Qepe brj, % b’ os, dXXo ri ypa>v avrcbv rb pev awpd earl, rb be 'frvxtf; Ovbev dXXo, e<f>rp Tlorepat ovv bpotbrepov rw elbec c^alpev av elvai Kal ^vyyevearepov rb awpa; Havri, e<f)Tf, rovro ye bfjXov, OTt t^j bpartb. Ti Se y 'frvxtf; bparbv 7) aeibes; Ou^ vtt dvdpfbrrwv ye, d) ^d)Kpare<;,
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since it is uniform and exists by itself, remain the same and never in any way admit of any change ? ”
“It must,” said Cebes, “necessarily remain the same, Socrates.”
“But how about the many things, for example, men, or horses, or cloaks, or any other such things, which bear the same names as the absolute essences and are called beautiful or equal or the like ? Are they always the same ? Or are they, in direct opposition to the essences, constantly changing in themselves, unlike each other, and, so to speak, never the same ? ”
“The latter,” said Cebes; “theyare never the same.”
“And. you can see these and touch them and perceive them by the other senses, whereas the things which are always the same can be grasped only by the reason, and are invisible and not to be seen ? ”
“Certainly,” said he, “that is true.”
“Now,” said he, “shall we assume two kinds of existences, one visible, the other invisible?”
“ Let us assume them,” said Cebes.
“And that the invisible is always the same and the visible constantly changing ? ”
“ Let us assume that also,” said he.
“ Well then,” said Socrates, “ are we not made up of two parts, body and soul ? ”
“ Yes,” he replied.
“ Now to which class should we say the body is more similar and more closely akin ? ”
“ To the visible,” said he; “that is clear to everyone.”
“ And the soul ? Is it visible or invisible ? ”
“ Invisible, to man, at least, Socrates.”
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et^y. ’AXXa 17/XG49 ye tA dpard xai rd py ry r&v dv0pa>7T(t)v ijivaei Xeyopev’ y dXXy nvt oiet; Tf? rwv dv0pa>7ra)v. TZ ovv irepi ^/rv^y<; Xeyopev; oparov y aoparov eivai; Ov% oparov. ’AetSe? apa; Nat. 'Opotdrepov dpa tyv^y awparos eanv C Tto detSei, to rq> dparip. Ildaa dvdyxy, w
'Zd>xpare<;.
27.	Ovkovv xai ToSe rrdXai Xeyopev, on y ^v^y, orav pev rip aw pan Trpoa^pyrai eZ? to axoireiv ri y did rov opav y did rov dxoveiv y dt dXXys rivo? aladyaews—rovro yap eanv rd did rov aw par os, rd di alaOyaewv axorreiv ri—, rdre pev eXxerai vrrd rov awparos eis rd ovdevrore xara ravra e^ovra, xai avry irXavdrai xai raparrerai xai tXiyyia wairep pedvovaa, are rotovrwv ecfrairTopevy; Ilavv ye. "Orav de ye D avry xaG' avryv axorry, exeiae ot^erai eZs rd xaGapdv re xai dei ov xai dfidvarov xai cocrauTa)? v	x r	J « J \
eXpv, xai go? avyyevys ovaa avrov aei per exeivov re ylyverai, oravirep avry xaG' avryv yevyrai xai e£y avry, xai •neiravral re rov rrXdvov xai »x	x >x»/ y y
irept exeiva aei xara ravra toaavro)^ e^i, are roiovrwv €<f>a7rropevy xai rovro avry? rd rraGypa (frpovyais xexXyrai; Tlavrayraaiv, e<j>y, xaXw<; xai dXyGy Xeyeis, d> 'Zwxpare<;. Tloreptp ovv av aoi doxei Tto eidei xai ex ridv eprrpoaGev xai ex 276
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“But we call things visible and invisible with reference to human vision, do we not ? ”
“ Yes, we do.”
“ Then what do we say about the soul ? Can it be seen or not ? ”
“It cannot be seen.”
“ Then it is invisible ? ”
“ Yes.”
“Then the soul is more like the invisible than the body is, and the body more like the visible.”
“ Necessarily, Socrates.”
“ Now we have also been saying for a long time, have we not, that, when the soul makes use of the body for any inquiry, either through seeing or hearing or any of the other senses—for inquiry through the body means inquiry’ through the senses,—then it is dragged by the body to things which never remain the same, and it wanders about and is confused and dizzy like a drunken man because it lays hold upon such things ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ But when the soul inquires alone by itself, it departs into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, the immortal and the changeless, and being akin to these it dwells always with them whenever it is by itself and is not hindered, and it has rest from its wanderings and remains always the same and unchanging with the changeless, since it is in communion therewith. And this state of the soul is called wisdom. Is it not so ? ”
“ Socrates,” said he, “ what you say is perfectly right and true."
“ And now again, in view of what we said before and of what has just been said, to which
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E twv vvv Xeyopevcov ‘ty'V'xrj bpoibrepov elvai /cat gvyyevecrrepov; Ila? av poi boKet, y b' os, avy-Xtopyaai, w 'Sukpares, €K ravrys tt}s peBbbov, Kal b bvapaBeararos, on oXtp Kal rravrl bpoibrepov eari Tft> det a>(rauT&)<? eyovri paXXov y tg) py. It de to awpa; 1$) erepw.
28.	"Opa by Kal rybe, ori, erreibciv ev ra>
80 avr& wai tyv^y Kal awpa, rw pev bovXevetv Kal dp^eaBai y	rrpoararrei, ry 3e ap^eiv Kal
betHrb^eiv’ Kal Kard ravra av irbrepbv aoi boKei opoiov rep Beltp elvai Kal rrbrepov rep Bvyrep; y ov boKei aoi rb pev Belov oiov apyetv re Kal yyepo-veveiv Tre^vKevai, rb be Bvrjrbv apyeaBai re Kal bovXevetv; ''Epoiye. Horeptp ovv r) ^v)(7) eoucev; ^rjka by, ti) ^wkpares, ori y pev tyvyr] r& Belfp, rb 8e a6)pa r& Svyrip. ^.Koirei by, ei^y, w Ke/Sys, el eK 'iravrwv r<bv eipypevwv rabe yplv B £vp/3alv€t, rtp pev Beitp Kal aBavdrto Kal voyrw Kal povoeibei Kal abtaXvrip Kal del waavrws Kara ravrci e^ovri eavrw bpoibrarov elvai yfrv-Xyv, r& 8e dvOpwTTivw Kal Bvyrw Kal rro\veibei Kal avoyrtp Kal biaXvrtp Kal pybeirore Kara ravra «	t	n 1 t	*»	,f	r
€%ovri eavrep opoiorarov av eivai awpa. e^opev n Trapa, ravra aXXo Xeyeiv, & fylXe Ke/Bys, y ov^ ovrws ^et; (Jvk e^opev,
29.	Tt ovv; rovrtov ovreos e^ovrcov ap ovyl aw pari pev ra%y biaXveaBai irpoarpcei, 'tyvxfi be av rb traparrav dbiaXvrip elvai y eyyvs ri rov-278
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class do you think the soul has greater likeness and kinship ? ”
“ I think, Socrates,” said he, “ that anyone, even the dullest, would agree, after this argument that the soul is infinitely more like that which is always the same than that which is not.”
“ And the body ? ”
“Is more like the other.”
“ Consider, then/ the matter in another way. When the soul and the body are joined together, nature directs the one to serve and be ruled, and the other to rule and be master. Now this being the case, which seems to you like the divine, and which like the mortal ? Or do you not think that the divine is by nature fitted to rule and lead, and the mortal to obey and serve ? ”
“ Yes, I think so.”
“ Which, then, does the soul resemble ? ”
“ Clearly, Socrates, the soul is like the divine and the body like the mortal.”
“Then see, Cebes, if this is not the conclusion from all that we have said, that the soul is most like the divine and immortal and intellectual and uniform and indissoluble and ever unchanging, and the body, on the contrary, most like the human and mortal and multiform and unintellectual and dissoluble and ever changing. Can we say anything, my dear Cebes, to show that this is not so ? ”
“ No, we cannot.”
“ Well then, since this is the case, is it not natural for the body to meet with speedy dissolution and for the soul, on the contrary, to be entirely indissoluble, or nearly so ? ”
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rov; TIcos yap ov; ’Evvoecs ovv, e<J>i), oti, eireiSav dirodavp b av0p<i)7ro<>, to pev bparbv avrov, to aoipa, Kal ev b paroi Keipevov, o Or) ve/cpov KaXov-pev, <p irpoapKei SiaXveadai Kai Siarrlirreiv, ovk evflvs rovrwv ovSev ireTrovdev, dXX’ eirieiKibs avyybv eiripevei xpbvov, eav pev ris koI ^apievrais e^ojv to atbpa reXevTTjap Kai ev Toiavri) (o^a, Kat iravv paXa. avpireabv yap to awpa Kai rapt-yevdev, (bairep oi ev Alyvirrtd rapi'Yev0evres, oXiyov oXov pevei aprj^avov oaov xpovov. evia
pep?) tov ad)par os, Kat av aairy, bard Te Kat vevpa Kal ra roiavra irdvra, opus cos err os elireiv d0dvard eariv' rj ov; Nai. 'H 3e i^v^r) dpa, rb deices, rb els toiovtov tottov erepov oiyopevov yevvvaiov Kal KaOapov Kal deifif/, els r,Ac8ov cos aXijOtos, irapd rov dyadov Kal (frpovtpov 0eov, oi, av 0eos eOeXrj, avriKa Kat rfi epfj ^-v%y ireov, avrrj 8e 8rj r)plv i) rotavTi) Kal ovrto ire^iVKv’ia drraXXaTTopevr) rov adrparos ev0vs Ziaire<j)vaT]Tai Kal airoXwXev, o>s tyaaiv oi iroXXol dvdpwTroi; iroXXov ye Sei, <o (jriXe Ke flip; re Kai ^tppia, aXXa iroXX(p paXXov co8’ eav pev KaOapa dTraXXdrrijTai, pi)Sev rov aoiparos ^vveipeXKOvaa, are ovSev Koivwvovaa avr(p ev T(p flicp CKovaa elvai, dXXd cfrevyovaa avrb Kal avvijGpoiapevi}2 avri) els eavrov, are peXerwaa del rovro—rovro Se ovSev aXXo eariv rj bpdws <^iXoao<f>ovaa Kal rw dvTt reOvdvai peXerwaa'* i) ov rovr’ av eci)
1 Schanz brackets avunftrlv . . . xp^t,ot'-
*	ffvvrfipournevi) avrij ets iavrfoT Stobaeus. Schanzbrackets koI <rwT)()poiffp.fvTi. B and Schanz omit avr^ e!$ eaur^y.
*	The MSS. read ^tXtrwcra	Schanz brackets ^i(a>s.
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“ Of course.”
“ Observe,” he went on, “that when a man dies, the visible part of him, the body, which lies in the visible world and which we call the corpse, which is naturally subject to dissolution and decomposition, does not undergo these processes at once, but remains for a considerable time, and even for a very long time, if death takes place when the body is in good condition, and at a favourable time of the year. For when the body is shrunk and embalmed, as is done in Egypt, it remains almost entire for an incalculable time. And even if the body decay, some parts of it, such as the bones and sinews and all that, are, so to speak, indestructible. Is not that true ? ”
« Yes.”
“But the soul, the invisible, which departs into another place which is, like itself, noble and pure and invisible, to the realm of the god of the other world in truth, to the good and wise god, whither, if God will, my soul is soon to go,—is this soul, which has such qualities and such a nature, straightway scattered and destroyed when it departs from the body, as most men say ? Far from it, dear Cebes and Simmias, but the truth is much rather this:—if it departs pure, dragging with it nothing of the body, because it never willingly associated with the body in life, but avoided it and gathered itself into itself alone, since this has always been its constant study—but this means nothing else than that it pursued philosophy rightly and really practised being in a state of death: or is not this the practice of death ? ”
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peXery Gavarov; Havrairaal ye. Ovkovv ovra> pev e%ovaa eis to opoiov avry rb aetbes direp^erat, rb Geibv re Kal dGdvarov Kal typbvipov, dt dcfaiKO-pevy vTrdp'xei avry evba'ipovi etvai, irXdvys Kal avotas Kal <j>6/3tt>v Kal dypttov epwrcov Kal rcov aXXiov KaKibv iwv dvGpwire'iwv diryXXaypevy, wcrirep be Xeyerat Kara rtbv p^pvypevrov, co? dXy-Gws rbv Xotirbv xpbvov perd rwv Gewv btayovcra; ovto) (pcbpev, a> KcjSt;?, y dXXcos;
30. Outgo vy Ata, etyy b VLeftys. ’Ear be ye, otpai, pepiaapevy Kal aKaGapros tov crdparos diraXXdrryrai, are rw awpan del ^wovcra Kal tovto Gepairevovaa Kal epcbaa Kal yeyoyrevpevy Vid avrov U7TO T€ TCOU eiTlOvpicbv Kal yboVWV, chore pybev aXXo boKetv etvai aXyGes aXX' y to awparoetbes, ov ns dv d-^airo Kal iboi Kal irtoi Kal <f)dyoi Kal Trpo? rd dtfrpobloia ^pyaairo, to be roi<i oppaai <TKOTtbbe<f Kal aeibes, voijrbv be Kal (biXocro^ta alperbv, rovro be eiOitrpevy paaeiv re Kai rpepeiv Kai ipevyeiv, ovrw oy eypvcrav oiei tyv'xyv avryv Kad' avryv eiXiKpivrj aTraXXd-%e<T0ai; OvS* birwariovv, e(f>y. 'AXXa, Kal biei-Xyppevyv ye, olpai, vtto tov awparoeibovs, b avTy y bpiXia re Kal avvovata rov crdtparos bid rb del ^vveivai Kal bid ryv iroXXyv peXeryv eveirotyae ^vpafivrov; IJaw 76. 'l&pftpiQes be ye, co (blXe, rovro o'leaOai xprj etvai Kal fiapv Kal yetooes Kai oparov o by Kai e^ovcra y rotavry ^v^y ftapvvera'i re Kal eXKerat iraXiv ec? rbv oparbv tottov, <f>6/3q> rov aetbovs T€ Kal "Albov, dxnrep Xeyerat, irepl rd pvypara re Kal tovs rdcfrovs KvXivbovpevy, irepl a by Kal dx^Gy arra 282
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“ By all means.”
“Then if it is in such a condition, it goes away into that which is like itself, into the invisible, divine, immortal, and wise, and when it arrives there it is happy, freed from error and folly and fear and fierce loves and all the other human ills, and as the initiated say, lives in» truth through all after time with the gods. Is this our belief, Cebes, or not ? ”
“ Assuredly,” said Cebes.
“ But, I think, if when it departs from the body it is defiled and impure, because it was always with the body and cared for it and loved it and was fascinated by it and its desires and pleasures, so that it thought nothing was true except the corporeal, which one can touch and see and drink and eat and employ in the pleasures of love, and if it is accustomed to hate and fear and avoid that which is shadowy and invisible to the eyes but is intelligible and tangible to philosophy—do you think a soul in this condition will depart pure and uncontaminated ? ”
“By no means,” said he.
“But it will be interpenetrated, I suppose, with the corporeal which intercourse and communion with the body have made a part of its nature because the body has been its constant companion and the object of its care ?”
et Certainly.”
“ And, my friend, we must believe that the corporeal is burdensome and heavy and earthly and visible. And such a soul is weighed down by this and is dragged back into the visible world, through fear of the invisible and of the other world, and so, as they say, it flits about the monuments and the tombs, where shadowy shapes of souls have been
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yfrvxaw aKtoeibt) <f)avraapara, ola irapexovrat al rotavrat tyvxal etbtoXa, al prj KaOapus airoXv-Gela at, aXXa rov bparov perexoV(7aL> bib Kal op&vrai. EIkos ye, w Xwx/aare?. Euco? pevrot, a> Kq3^?’ Kal ov rl ye ra? raw dyadaw ravra? elvai, dXXd ra? raw ifravXaw, ai irepl rd roiavra avayKa^ovrat irXavaaOat biKr^v rlvovaat ttj? ttpore pas rpotfrijs KaKrjs ovarjs' ko\ pexpt ye rovrov irXavawrai, ea>s av ry rov %vveiraKoXov0ovvros rov aajparoeibovs eiriGvpta evbeQwaiv els aatpa. 31. ’EvSovvrat 3e, dtairep cIkos, els roiavra q0i) oiroV arr’ av Kal p^peXerrjKVtai tv^onhv ev rip /3la>.
Ta irola ravra Xeyets, <*> 'Save pares; Olov rov? pev yaarpipapytas re Kal v ft pets Kal faXoirotrlas pepeXeri)Koras Kal pt) ^levXa^rjpevovs, els rd row ovwv yevrj Kal rojv roiovraw Oriptwv cIkos ev^veaQai. r; ovk oiei; Udvv pev oZv cIkos Xeyets- Tov? be ye dbtKtas re Kal rvpavvtbas Kal apirayds itporertprjKoras els rd raw XvKtov re Kat tepaKow Kat iKrtvaw yev7p i) ttoi av aXXoae fyapev rds rotavras levat; *ApeXet, e<j)i) 6 Ke^?, els rd roiavra. Ovkovv, tj & os, bijXa brj Kal raXXa, y av eKaara tot, Kara ra? avraw opoto-ryras rrjs peXerijs; ArjXov br^, et^y ttoj? S’ ov; Ovkovv eubatpoveararoi, ttyr;, Kal rovraw el al Kal els fteXrterrov rorrov lovres ol ryv byportKyv Kal iroXtrtKTjV dperrjv eirtrerrjbevKores, yv brj KaXovat auxfipoavvTjv re Kal btKatoavvyv, e% eOovs re Kal peXewjs yeyovviav avev ^iXoaotplas re Kal
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seen, figures of those souls which were not set free in purity but retain something of the visible; and this is why they are seen.”
“That is likely, Socrates.”
“ It is likely, Cebes. And it is likely that those are not the souls of the good, but those of the base, which are compelled to flit about such places as a punishment for their former evil mode of life. And they flit about until through the desire of the corporeal which clings to them they are again imprisoned in a body. And they are likely to be imprisoned in natures which correspond to the practices of their former life.”
“ What natures do you mean, Socrates ? ”
“ I mean, for example, that those who have indulged in gluttony and violence and drunkenness, and have taken no pains to avoid them, are likely to pass into the bodies of asses and other beasts of that sort. Do you not think so ? ”
“ Certainly that is very likely.”
“ And those who have chosen injustice and tyranny and robbery pass into the bodies of wolves and hawks and kites. Where else can we imagine that they go ? ”
“Beyond a doubt,” said Cebes, “they pass into such creatures.”
“ Then,” said he, “ it is clear where all the others go, each in accordance with its own habits ? ”
“Yes,” said Cebes, “ of course.”
“Then,” said he, “the happiest of those, and those who go to the best place, are those who have practised, by nature and habit, without philosophy or reason, the social and civil virtues which are called moderation and justice ? ”
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vov; lip 8?) ovrot evbaipoveararoi; "Ori tovtovs cIkos eanv eZs roiovrov irdXtv d(f>iKV€ia0aL ttoXl-f	\	</	/	yf	>	« A
TUCOV T€ KCLL rjfiepov yevos, I] ‘7TOV [IthlTTOJV T] afryKtbv y pvppyKayv, y /cal els ravrbv ye irdXtv to dv0p(t)7rivov 76'os, Kal yiyvea0at e£ avrwv dvbpas perpiovs' Ei’kos.
32.	EZs 8e ye 6ewv yevos py (^iXoaot/iyo-avrt Kal iravreXws KaOapip aTriovn ov Be pis d(j)i-C KveicrBai aXX’ ?; tco friXopaBet. aXXa rovraiv eveKa, co eratpe ^.ippia re Kal Ke/??;?, oi bp0ws (f)iXo<ro<j)OvvTe<i dite^ovrat rcbv Kara rb crwpa €Tri0vpia>v d/iracrcbv Kal Kaprepovcrt Kal ov irapabiBbaaiv avrais eavrovs, ov ri oiKO(j)0opiav re Kal rreviav (j>o/3ovpevoi, wairep oi rroXXol Kal (friXoxptfparoi' ov3e av driplav re Kal dbogiav p&)(0ypia<i SeSiore^, wairep oi (fdXap'Xpi re Kal (friXbripoi, erreira aTre^ovrat avr&v. Ov yap av TTpeiroi, e^y, co ^diKpares, 0 Ke/9779. Ov pevrot D pa &ia, rj 3’ os. Totyaprot rovrots pev airacriv, co Ke^s, CKeivot, ois ri peXet rrp eavrwv rf'vxfy;, aXXa pr) a(bpart Xarpevovres1 ^wat, ^acpeir eiTrbvres ov Kara ravra iropevovrat avrois, cos ovk eibbatv oitt) ep^ovrai, avrol 3e rjyovpevot ov 3eiv evavria ry <f>LXoa-O(/)ia irpdrretv Kal ry eKelvys Xvaei re Kal KaOapptp ravry rpeirovrat eKeivy eirbpevoi, y eKeivy vtpyyeirat.
33.	IIcos, co %d>Kpares; ’E7Z0 epcb, efry. ytyvd)-aKOvtrt ydp, y 8* os, oi <f)iXopa0ei<; ort Trapa-Xa/Bovaa avrtbv ryv frv^yv y t^iXocroc^ia dreyyws
1 Xarpfvovrts is an emendation proposed by Schanz for TrXi.TTovm of the MSS.
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“ How are these happiest? ”
“ Don’t you see ? Is it not likely that they pass again into some such social and gentle species as that of bees or of wasps or ants, or into the human race again, and that worthy men spring from them ? ”
“Yes.”
« And no one who has not been a philosopher and who is not wholly pure when he departs, is allowed to enter into the communion of the gods, but only the lover of knowledge. It is for this reason, dear Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly love wisdom refrain from all bodily desires and resist them firmly and do not give themselves up to them, not because they fear poverty or loss of property, as most men, in their love of money, do; nor is it because they fear the dishonour or disgrace of wickedness, like the lovers of honour and power, that they refrain from them.”
“ No, that would not be seemly for them, Socrates,” said Cebes.
“ Most assuredly not,” said he. “ And therefore those who care for their own souls, and do not live in service to the body, turn their backs upon all these men and do not walk in their ways, for they feel that they know not whither they are going. They themselves believe that philosophy, with its deliverance and purification, must not be resisted, and so they turn and follow it whithersoever it leads.”
“ How do they do this, Socrates ? ”
“ I will tell you,” he replied. “ The lovers of knowledge,” said he, “ perceive that when philo-
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E SiaSeSepbvi)v ev tw atbpart xai irpocrxeKoXXi]-pevi)v, avayxa^opevyv 8e (bairep Sia eipypov Sia tovtov (TKOTreiaOai Ta ovTa aXXa pi] avTijv Si avTTfi, xal ev irdarj apa0la xvXivSovpevijv, Kal tov eipypov tijv SeivoTijTa xaTiSovaa oti Si eiri0vpia<; eaTiv, a><; dv paXiara avTo? 6 SeSepevo?
83 ^vXXyTTTojp eii) tov SeSea0ai,—oirep oiv Xeyw, yiyvtoCTKOvtriv ol <j>iXopa0€i$ oti ovtco irapaXa-[3 ova a 1) <f>iXoao^>ta e^ovaav avacbv tt)v ijrv^ijv rjpepa irapapvOetTai Kal Xveiv eiri^eipei, evSeix-vvpbvi) oti diraTi)^ pev peaTi) i) Sia t&v oppaTwv axey^i^, diraTip; Se i) Sia t&v &tg)v xal t&v aXXcov ataGrfaewv, irel0ovaa Se ck tovtwv pev ava^wpeiv, oaov pi) dvdyxi) avTOis ^pfjaQai, avTijv Se ei<? avTi)V ^uXXeyeadai xal dOpol^ea’Oai irapaKeXevopevi), iriaTeveiv Se pijSevl aXXa) aXX’ B i) avTijv avTrp 6 ti dv voipri) avTi) xa0' avTyv avTo xa0' avTo t&v ovtwv 6 ti S' dv Si aXXcov axoirf) ev aXXots ov aXXo, pi)Sev ijyeiaOai dXi)Ge^' elvai Se to pev toiovtov aia0i)Tov Te xal opaTov, b Se avTi) opa voifTov Te xal aeiSes. TavTy ovv tt) Xvaei ovx ocopevi) Seiv evavTiovaGai i) tov cwv aXi)0w; <f>iXoao<f)Ov ^v)(7) ovTa)<f dire^Tai t&v i)Sovd)v tc xal eiri0vpi&v xal Xvir&v xal fybftiov, xa0' oaov SvvaTai, Xoyi^opevi) oti, eireiSav T4? crffabSpa i)a0ij r) <fyo{3i)0ri r) Xv7ri)0f) y eiri0v-pTicrT), ovoev toitovtov xaxbv eiraGev air avT&v wv dv T4? oii)0eii]t oiov f) vo<ri)(ra<; r) ti dvaXwaa^ C Sia ras eiriOvpias, dXX' 6 iravTwv peyurrov T€ xaxbv xal ea^aTov eaTi, tovto iraa^ei xal ov Xoyl^eTai avTo. TI tovto, o> ^(bxpaTes; efyf) b
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sophy first takes possession of their soul it is entirely fastened and welded to the body and is compelled to regard realities through the body as through prison bars, not with its own unhindered vision, and is wallowing in utter ignorance. And philosophy sees that the most dreadful thing about the imprisonment is the fact that it is caused by the lusts of the flesh, so that the prisoner is the chief assistant in his own imprisonment. The lovers of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, taking possession of the soul when it is in this state, encourages it gently and tries to set it free, pointing out that the eyes and the ears and the other senses are full of deceit, and urging it to withdraw from these, except in so far as their use is unavoidable, and exhorting it to collect and concentrate itself within itself, and to trust nothing except itself and its own abstract thought of abstract existence ; and to believe that there is no truth in that which it sees by other means and which varies with the various objects in which it appears, since everything of that kind is visible and apprehended by the senses, whereas the soul itself sees that which is invisible and apprehended by the mind. Now the soul of the true philosopher believes that it must not resist this deliverance, and therefore it stands aloof from pleasures and lusts and griefs and fears, so far as it can, considering that when anyone has violent pleasures or fears or griefs or lusts he suffers from them not merely what one might think—for example, illness or loss of money spent for his lusts—but he suffers the greatest and most extreme evil and does not take it into account.”
“ What is this evil, Socrates ? ” said Cebes.
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"Ori Travro? avOpwirov avayKa^erai apa re TjcrOfivat rj Xviri]0T]vaL acpbbpa eirl rw Kal r}yetadai, irepl b av paXiara rovro irda^rj, rovro evapyeararbv re elvai Kal dXijdeararov, 01% ovrws e%ov’ ravra paXiara rd bpard* rj ov; D Haw ye. Ovkovv ev rourw rep iraBei paXiara Karabeirai ^rv^i) virb awparos; II <5? bp; "On eKaarp pbovp Kal Xvirp wairep yXov eypvaa irpoai)Xoi avrpv irpos rb awpa Kal irpoairepova Kal iroiei awparoeiby, bo^a^ovaav ravra dXr;0p elvai airep av Kal rb awpa cfyfi. €K ydp rov bpobo^elv rep aw pan Kal rois avrots ^alpeiv dvayKa^erai olpai bpbrpoirbs re Kal bpbrpofyos ylyveaOat Kal ola pifieirore et? "Albov KaOaptoS depiKeaOai, aXXa del rov cra>paro<; avairXea e^ievai, ware ra^y iraXtv iriirreiv et’s aXXo aw pa Kal E wairep aireipopevr; epefrveadai, Kal eK rovrwv dpoipos elvai t?)? rov Belov re Kal KaOapov Kal povoeibovs avvovala?. 'AXyBearara, ecf)?), Xeyeis, b Ke/3i)<;, w 'S.wKpares.
34.	Tovrcov rolvvv eveKa, w Ke/??;?, oi SiKaluv} (juXopaOed; Koapiol elai Kal dvbpeloi, ov\ wv oi 84 iroXXol eveKa* r; av otei; Ov byra eywye. Ov yap, dXX ovrw Xoylaatr av 'faxT} avbpbs cfaiXo-abefiov, Kal ovk av ol^Oeli; rijv pev cfuXoaocfilav ‘Xpyvai eavrrjv Xveiv, Xvovaip; be eKelviy; avrrp> rais i)boval<; Kal Xvirais eavrrjv irdXiv av eyKa-rabeiv Kal avry/vrov epyov irpdrreiv HrjveXbiriy;
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“The evil is that the soul of every man, when it is greatly pleased or pained by anything, is compelled to believe that the object which caused the emotion is very distinct and very true ; but it is not. These objects are mostly the visible ones, are they not ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“And when this occurs, is not the soul most completely put in bondage by the body ? ”
“ How so ? ”
“ Because each pleasure or pain nails it as with a nail to the body and rivets it on and makes it corporeal, so that it fancies the things are true which the body says are true. For because it has the same beliefs and pleasures as the body it is compelled to adopt also the same habits and mode of life, and can never depart in purity to the other world, but must always go away contaminated with the body; and so it sinks quickly into another body again and grows into it, like seed that is sown. Therefore it has no part in the communion with the divine and pure and absolute.”
“What you say, Socrates, is very true,” said Cebes.
“ This, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of knowledge are temperate and brave; not the world’s reason. Or do you disagree ? ”
“ Certainly not.”
“No, for the soul of the philosopher would not reason as others do, and would not think it right that philosophy should set it free, and that then when set free it should give itself again into bondage to pleasure and pain and engage in futile toil, like Penelope unweaving the web she wove. No, his
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ni'A wavuw icrrbv pieTa^eipi^opevqv, aXXd yaXqvqv tovtiov irapaaKevd^ovaa, eiropevq Ttp Xoytaptp Kal del ev tovtoj ovaa, to aXqBes xal rb Belov Kal rb aBb^aaTOV Becopevq Kal vtt’ eKeivov B Tpetfropevq, £qv T€ oieTai ovto) Beiv, eco? av £y, Kal eireiBav TeXevTqay, ei? to l-vyyeves Kal eis to tolovtov afyiKopevq dirqXXd^Bai Ttbv dvBpwirivtov KaKwv. eK Be 7?}? ToiavTq<; Tooiffi} ovBbv Betvbv pq t^o/SqBq,1 co Tippia re Kat Kc'/St/v, ottco? pq BiaairaaBeiaa ev Tq diraXXayp tov crcbparos virb Ttbv avep&rv BiatfivcrqBeiaa Kal Biair Topevq otyqTat kcll ovoev eri ovoafiov y.
35.	'Ziyq ovv eyeveTO TavTa elirbvTO<; tov C %o)KpdTOV<; eirl iroXvv xpovov, Kal ainos re irpbs TO) eipifpevip Xbytp rjv b XtoKpaTip;, co? iBeiv €^>aiveT0, xal ‘bp.cbv oi irXeicTOt. Kefiip; Be Kal ^ippias apiiKpov irpbs dXXtfXto BieXeyeaByv' Kal b Xa>KpdTi)<; lBa)V avTtb fipeTO' Tc; ttyi), vp,tv tcl Xe^BbvTa pwv p/q Bokel evBecb^ XeyetrBai; iroXXa<: yap By €tl e\ei virotyias Kal dvTiXa/3d<;, ei ye Bq 74? avTa peXXei iKav&<; Bie^tevai. ei pev ofiv tl aXXo (TKOireiaBov, ovBev Xeyco' ei Be ti ire pl T0VTG3V diropeiTOv, pqBev diroKvqaqTe Kal avTol D elireiv Kal BieXBeiv, ei iri) vpiv t^aiveTai fteXTtov dv Xe^Bqvai, Kal av Kal epe ovpirapaXafieiv, ei ti paXXov oieaBe peT epov eviropqcretv. Kal b 'Stipplas e<f>q' Kal pqv, co XcoKpaTes, TaXqBq aot epcb. irdXat yap qprbv eKaTepos diropojv tov ere-pov irpoeoBei Kal KeXevei epeaBai Bia to eiriBvpeiv
1 After the MSS. read ravra 5’ tmri]bt6ffa(ra. Aat bracketed this and is followed by Schanz and Burnet.
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soul believes that it must gain peace from these emotions, must follow reason and abide always in it, beholding that which is true and divine and not a matter of opinion, and making that its only food; and in this way it believes it must live, while life endures, and then at death pass on to that which is akin to itself and of like nature, and be free from human ills. A soul which has been nurtured in this way, Simmias and Cebes, is not likely to fear that it will be torn asunder at its departure from the body and will vanish into nothingness, blown apart by the winds, and be no longer anywhere.”
When Socrates had said this there was silence for a long time, and Socrates himself was apparently absorbed in what had been said, as were also most of us. But Simmias and Cebes conversed a little with each other; and Socrates saw them and said: “ Do you think there is any incompleteness in what has been said ? There are still many subjects for doubt and many points open to attack, if anyone cares to discuss the matter thoroughly. If you are considering anything else, I have nothing to say; but if you are in any difficulty about these matters, do not hesitate to speak and discuss them yourselves, if you think anything better could be said on the subject, and to take me along with you in the discussion, if you think you can get on better in my company.”
And Simmias said: “ Socrates, I will tell you the truth. For some time each of us has been in doubt and has been egging the other on and urging him to ask a question, because we wish to hear your answer,
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/4€v axovaat, oxveiv Se o%kov Trap&xeiv, pij trot aySes g tijv irapoverav avp^opav, xai o? a/coutra? eyeXacrev re ijpepa Kai ^rjatv, Ra/3ai, E co 'Zippi a’ 7} ttov xdheirfc av tov? aXXov? avGpto-irovs ireiaaipc, co? ov avpxpopav yyovpai ttjv vrapovaav tvxvv> ore ye pr)S' vpas Svvapai ireiGetv, aXXa (frofleitrGe, pi) SvaxoXioTepov Ti vvv Sidxeipat T) ev t& irpoaGev ftiw' Kai, co? eoixe, t&v xvkvoiv Sok& <f>avXoTepos vpiv etvai rrjv pavriKTjv, di eiretSav aiaGoivrat oti Sei ainovs airodaveiv, aSovTes xa'i ev tm irpocrGev xpovw, 85 Tore Si) irXeiara xai paXiara aSoveri, yeyi)GoTes
oti peXXovcri Ttapd tov Geov airievai, ovitep el at GepairovTes. oi o dvOpwiroi Sia to avT&v Seos tov GavaTov Kat tojv kvkvcov KaTa^evSovTat, xal (fracriv avTOvs GpijvovvTas tov GavaTov vtto Xvttijs e^aSeiv, xal ov Xoyi^ovTai, oti ovSev opveov aSei, OTav ttcivt) t) piyoi t) Tiva aXXijv Xvttijv XvirfjTai, ovSe avTT) t) Te dijSwv xai xe^l^v Ka'i o eiroyjr, a Si) <l>a<ri Sia Xvttijv GpijvovvTa aSeiv aXX’ ovt€ TavTa pot (fraiveTat Xvirovpeva aSeiv ovre oi B xvxvoi, dX)C a/re oipai tov ’AttoXXcvvos ovtcs
pavnxol Te etat xai irpoeiSoTes Ta ev "AiSov ayaGa aS overt xai TepirovTai exeivijv ttjv rjpepav StacjiepovTfOS rj ev t& epirpocrGev xpovtp. eyti) Se xai avTos rjyovpai opoSovXos ye etvai tcov kvxvoiv xai tepos tov avTov Geov, xai ov xelpov> exeivoiv x	x*	x/'C'	/	>c>x
Ti)V pavTixijv ex^v irapa tov oearroTOv, ovoe SvcrGvpoTepov avTtov tov fiiov aTraXXoTTeaGai. aXXa tovtov ye evexa Xeyeiv tc XPV Ka^ eptorav o ti av fiovXyoGe, eco? av ’AGijvaicov ecoaiv avSpes 294
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but hesitate to trouble you, for fear that it may be disagreeable to you in your present misfortune.”
And when he heard this, he laughed gently and said : “ Ah, Simmias I I should have hard work to persuade other people that I do not regard my present situation as a misfortune, when I cannot even make you believe it, but you are afraid I am more churlish now than I used to be. And you seem to think I am inferior in prophetic power to the swans who sing at other times also, but when they feel that they are to die, sing most and best in their joy that they are to go to the god whose servants they are. But men, because of their own fear of death, misrepresent the swans and say that they sing for sorrow, in mourning for their own death. They do not consider that no bird sings when it is hungry or cold or has any other trouble; no, not even the nightingale or the swallow or the hoopoe which are said to sing in lamentation. I do not believe they sing for grief, nor do the swans; but since they are Apollo’s birds, I believe they have prophetic vision, and because they have foreknowledge of the blessings in the other world they sing and rejoice on that day more than ever before. And I think that I am myself a fellow-servant of the swans, and am consecrated to the same God and have received from our master a gift of prophecy no whit inferior to theirs, and that I go out from life with as little sorrow as they. So far as this is concerned, then, speak and ask whatever questions you please, so long as the eleven of the Athenians permit.”
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evbexa.1 KaXws, e(f)y, Xeye^s, 6 'Sipplas* xal *f /	>**A>	~	\	t r >
€70)76 ao4 epa) 0 a7ropo), Kai av ooe, tj ovk aTroSe^eTaf rd elpypeva. epol yap boxei, w ZaiK pares, irepl tojp roiovrow taa?? ourirep Kai aoi to pev aa<j)es elZevai ev r& vvv /Blip y abvvarov eivai y irayxdXeirbv ri, rb pevroi av rd Xeybpeva Trepl avrebv py ovyl iravrl rpbircp ekey^eiv xal py irpoac/iiaraaSai, irplv av iravraxy axoircbv direliry ns, iraw paXdaxov eivai avbpbs’ betv yap irepl avra ev ye n rovrwv biairpagaaffai, y paOeiv oiry e%ei y evpeiv y, el ravra abvvarov, rbv yovv (BeXnarov rcbv avO pcoirivatv Xbyeov Xaftbvra xal 8v a e^eXeyxr or ar ov, eirl rovrov o'xovp'tvov OMTirep eiri a^eoia^ Kivovvevovia ZiairXevaai rbv fitov, el p/r) n^; bvvairo aatyaXea-repov xal aKivZvvbrepov eirl fieftaiorepov b^y-paro<i, Xbyov Oeiov nvb<;, biairopev^rjvai. xal Kal vvv eywye ovk CTraia^vvOyaopai epea0ait eireiM) xal av ravra Xeyei^;, ovb' epavrbv alrta-aopai ev vareptp 'xpbvw, on vvv ovx elirov a epol boxei. epol yap, to Xa>xpare<>, eireiby xal irpos epavrbv xal irpo^ rbvbe axoircb ra elpypeva, ov irdvv iftaiverai ixavw; elprfaOai.
36.	Kal b 'ZtoKparw wI<ro>9 ydp, €(/>tj, & eraipe, dXi)0f) aoi cbalverai' aXXa Xeye, biry 8rj ovx tKavcos. lavrp epoiye, y o os, 77 orj xai irepl appovta<; dv ns xal Xvpas re xal xppbcbv rbv avrov rovrov Xbyov etiroi, cos y pe» appovta dbparbv n xal aacoparov xal irdyxaXbv n xal Beibv eanv ev ry yppoapevy Xvpa, avry 3’ y Xvpa
1 Schanz brackets tas . . . tyStica.
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“ Good/’ said Simmias. “ I will tell you my difficulty, and then Cebes in turn will say why he does not agree to all you have said. I think, Socrates, as' perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossible or very difficult to acquire clear knowledge about these matters in this life. And yet he is a weakling who does not test in every way what is said about them and persevere until he is worn out by studying them on every side. For he must do one of two things; either he must learn or discover the truth about these matters, or if that is impossible, he must take whatever human doctrine is best and hardest to disprove and, embarking upon it as upon a raft, sail upon it through life in the midst of dangers, unless he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine revelation, and make his voyage more safely and securely. And so now I am not ashamed to ask questions, since you encourage me to do so, and I shall not have to blame myself hereafter for not saying now what I think. For, Socrates, when I examine what has been said, either alone or with Cebes, it does not seem quite satisfactory.”
And Socrates replied: “ Perhaps, my friend, you are right. But tell me in what respect it is not satisfactory.”
“In this,” said he, “that one might use the same argument about harmony and a lyre with its strings. One might say that the harmony is invisible and incorporeal, and very beautiful and divine in the well attuned lyre, but the lyre itself and its strings are bodies,
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Kal at ypp^al awpaTa re Kal awparoeibrj Kal ^vvSera Kal yew&rj ecrrl Kal tov 0vtjtov £vy-yevy. eireiZdv ovv y Karaf-g ti$ Tyv Xvpav y ZiaTepp1 Kal Stappy^p ra<; 'xppbds, et Tt? ^ua^vpi-^olto t& avr& Xoyw wawep av, d><? dvdyKy eri elvai Tyv dppovlav eKeivyv Kal py diroXwXevat.' ovbepia yap p>g%avg dv eiy Tyv pev Xvpav en elvai Zieppwyviwv twv xppl&v* Kal rd<: ^opSas 0VT]Toeibei<{ ovaaf, Tyv oe dppovlav diroXwXevat B Tyv rov 0eiov Te Kal d0avaTov 6po(f>vy Te Kal gvyyevy, TrpoTepav tov 0vyTOv diroXopevyw aXXa <f>aly avdyKy cti ttov elvai avTyv Tyv dppovlav, Kal irpoTepov Ta 1-vXa Kal ra? %o/>3a? KaTaaairy-aea0ai, vrplv ti eKeivyv iraOeiv, — Kal yap ovv, co %d)KpaTes, olpai eytoye Kal avTov ae tovto €VT€0vpv}a0ai, oti toiovtov ti paXiaTa viroXap-ftdvopev Tiyv yjrv^gv elvai, atavrep evTCTapevov tov ad>paTO<: gp&v Kal avve^opevov vtto 0eppov Kal T/rvxpov Kal fypov Kal vypov Kal toiovtwv tlvwv, C Kpaaiv elvai Kal dppoviav avT&v tovtodv Tgv y^vxgv rjpwv, cTreibav TavTa KaX&t Kal peTplw; Kpa0fi irpos aXXtfXa. ei ovv Tvy^dvet g ^vxg ovaa appovla t«?» SgXov oti, OTav ^aXaa0g to aw pa gpwv dpeTpws y e,n‘LTa0y vtto voawv Kal aXXwv KaKwv, Tyv pev y^vxgv dvdyKy ev0v<; virdpx^ dTroXajXevai, Kalirep ovaav 0eiOTaTqv, wa'irep Kal al dXXai appovtai a'i t* ev toi^ <^0oyyoi^ Kal al ev rot? twv Zypiovpywv epyois iraai, Ta 8e Xetyava tov awpaTO<; CKaaTov ttoXvv
1 Schanz brackets 5«are/zp.
a Schanz brackets bitppuyviwv twv xopSap.
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and corporeal and composite and earthy and akin to that which is mortal. Now if someone shatters the lyre or cuts and breaks the strings, what if he should maintain by the same argument you employed, that the harmony could not have perished and must still exist? For there would be no possibility that the lyre and its strings, which are of mortal nature, still exist after the strings are broken, and the harmony, which is related and akin to the divine and the immortal, perish before that which is mortal. He would say that the harmony must still exist somewhere, and that the wood and the strings must rot away before anything could happen to it. And I fancy, Socrates, that it must have occurred to your own mind that we believe the soul to be something after this fashion; that our body is strung and held together by heat, cold, moisture, dryness, and the like, and the soul is a mixture and a harmony of these same elements, when they are well and properly mixed. Now if the soul is a harmony, it is clear that when the body is too much relaxed or is too tightly strung by diseases or other ills, the soul must of necessity perish, no matter how divine it is, like other harmonies in sounds and in all the works of artists, and the remains of each body will endure a
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D Xpovov irapapeveiv, ecos av rj KaraKavOrj t] Kaaa-aairy. opa ovv irpos tovtov tov Xoyov tI (}>i]ao-pev, edv Tts d^ioi Kpacriv ovaav ttjv 'tyvx'qv to)v ev tw adspaTi ev tg> KaXovpevep OavaTtp irpdmjv diroXXvadai.
37.	Ata^Xe^as ovv 6 'ZwKpaTip;, dsairep t& iroXXd eldtdei, Kai petZidaas, Atfcaia pevToi, eefri), Xeyei o 'Ztpplas. el ovv tis vp&v eviropdrrepos epov, tI ovk aireKplvaTo; Kai yap ov cfravXeos eoiKev dir to pev (p tov Xoyov. So/cet pevToi poi E xprivai irpo ttjs airoKplaecos eTi irpoTepov Kefirpros aKovaai, ti av o8e eyKaXei to> Xoytp, tva ypovov eyyevopevov fiovXevadipeOa, ti epovpev, eireiTa Se aKovaavTas fj avyywpeiv airrots, eav ti 8ok<oou Trpoaaoetv, eav be p/r}, ovtojs Tjbr) virepbucew rov Xoyov. aXX' dye, y 3* os, d> Kefirp;, Xeye, tI rp> to ere av OpaTTOV. Aeyto 77 S’ 3s o Ke^s. epol yap tpaiverai err ev r<p avrep o X0709 eivat, Kal, oirep ev rots Trpoa-Oev eXeyopev, TavTov 87 eyKXripa eyeiv. oti pev yap yv ypcov rj yvyrj Kai irplv eZs ToSe to eiSos eXOeiv, ovk dvaTidepai prj oir)(i iravv ^apievTUi^, Kal, el pr) enrages eaTiv elireiv, iravv (Kav&; diroSeSeixQai' tos koi airoUavovTiov r/po>v gti irov evTai, ov poi ookci TfiSe. cos pev ovk iff^vpoTepov Kat iroXvxpovtd>~ Tepov ^vxi) adpaTos, ov avy)(p>pd) ttj ^ipplov avTiXrpyei' Sokci ydp pot iraort tovtoi^ iravv iroXv 8ia<})epeiv. tI o&v, av <jjali) 6 X070S, eTi airier Teis, eireibr) opas diroOavovTos tov dvOpdurov to ye B da@eveerTepov cti ov ; to Se iroXv)(povid)Tepov ov boKei aoi avayKaiov elvai eTi aep^eadai ev tovtio
XP°VfP > irpo^ tovto ToSe eirlaKe>[rai, ei ti 300
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long time until they are burnt or decayed. Now whit shall we say to this argument, if anyone claims that the soul, being a mixture of the elements of the body, is the first to perish in what is called death ? ”
Then Socrates, looking keenly at us, as he often used to do, smiled and said: “Simmias raises a fair objection. Now if any of you is readier than I, why does he not reply to him ? For he seems to score a good point. However, I think before replying to him we ought to hear what fault our friend Cebes finds with our argument, that we may take time to consider what to say, and then when we have heard them, we can either agree with them, if they seem to strike the proper note, or, if they do not, we can proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. Come, Cebes,” said he, “ tell us what it was that troubled you.
“ Well, I will tell you,” said Cebes. “The argument seems to me to be just where it was, and to be still open to the objection I made before. For I do not deny that it has been very cleverly, and, if I may say so, conclusively shown that the soul existed before it entered into this bodily form, but it does not seem to me proved that it will still exist when we are dead. I do not agree with Simmias’ objection, that the soul is not stronger and more lasting than the body, for I think it is far superior in all such respects. ‘Why then,’ the argument might say, f do you still disbelieve, when you see that after a man dies the weaker part still exists ? Do you not think the stronger part must necessarily be preserved during the same length of time ? ’ Now see if my
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Xeyw cIk6vo<; ydp nvos, w? eot/cev, Kaya) afcnrep Xtpplas beopat. epol ydp boKet bpota)^ XeyeaOat ravra, warrep dv n<; rrepl avOpdiirov vtpavrov irpea/Bvrov diraOavovro^ Xeyot rovrov rov Xoyov, on ovk aTroXcoXev 6 dv0pa>7ro<;, aXX' can ttov aw?,1 reKprjptov irapexotro 0oipartov o yptrei-^ero avrbs vfrjvdpevos, on earl atbv Kat ovk dirbXtoXev, Kal et ns dirtarotT) avr&, dvepwrwp irbrepov TroXv'Ypovtdyrepov eart rb yevos dv0pd)irov
*	<	/	>	/	V	\	»	>	>
rj ipartov ev XPeL(l T€ 0I?T0? K0LL tpopovpevov, airo-Kptvapevov be nvos ort ttoXv rb rov dv0pd>irov, ototro d'n’obebeix0cti on iravrbs apa paXXov 6 ye avupayrros aw? eanv, eiretOTj ro ye oXtyoxpovta)-repov ovk aTrbXeoXev. rb 3’ 61 pat, w ^tppta, ovx ovra)<j exw vkottci ydp Kal av a Xeyw. 7ra? ydp dv viroXaftot bn evr)0e<s Xeyet b rovro Xeyajv’ 6 ydp v^avry^ ovro<s TroXXd Kararptyas rotavra tparta Kal vcfyvapevos eKetvcov pev varepos dirbXayXev 'iroXXcbv 6vra>v, rov be reXev-ralov dlpat rrpbrepo<;, Kal ovbev n paXXov rovrov eveKa dv0pa)irb<; eartv tpariov <f)avXbrepov ov6 aa0evearepov. ryv avrrjv be otpat etKova be^atr dv 'frvxT) Trpbs awpa, Kal Tt? Xeyasv avrd ravra irepl avraiv perpt dv pot <f>atvoiro Xeyetv, w? rj pev ^vxy TToXvxpbvtbv eart, rb be atbpa aa0eve-arepov Kal bXiyoxpovitbrepov aXXa ydp dv (frali) eKaarrfv rwv y^vx^bv iroXXa a 6 par a Kararpiftetv, dXXw^ re Kal el iroXXa errj fti(prp el ydp peot rb acbpa Kal aTroXXvotro en tybvros rov av0pd)7Tov, aXX' y ^vx?] del rb Kararptftbpevov dwt^alvot,
1 <r«$ Schanz, after Forster; taus BODE.
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reply to this has any sense. I think I may, like Simmias, best express myself in a figure. It seems to me that it is much as if one should say about an old weaver who had died, that the man had not perished but wras safe and sound somewhere, and should offer as a proof of this the fact that the cloak which the man had woven and used to wear was still whole and had not perished. Then if anyone did not believe him, he would ask which lasts longer, a man or a cloak that is in use and wrear, and when the answer was given that a man lasts much longer, he would think it had been proved beyond a doubt that the man was safe, because that which was less lasting had not perished.
“But I do not think he is right, Simmias, and I ask you especially to notice what I say. Anyone can understand that a man who says this is talking nonsense. For the weaver in question wove and wore out many such cloaks and lasted longer than they, though they were many, but perished, I suppose, before the last one. Yet a man is not feebler or weaker than a cloak on that account at all. And I think the same figure would apply to the soul and the body and it would be quite appropriate to say in like manner about them, that the soul lasts a long time, but the body lasts a shorter time and is weaker. And one might go on to say that each soul wears out many bodies, especially if the man lives many years. For if the body is constantly changing and being destroyed while the man still lives, and the soul is always weaving anew that which wears out, then
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>	«	'	* A	»	'	?	> -s -s Z	»
avayxatov pevT av eiy, O7TOT€ aTroXXvoiTO y ^vxy, T® TeXevTatov v(f>aapa Tvxetv avTyv exovaav xai tovtov povov nrpoTepav d7roXXva0ai, aTroXopevys be Tys ^v^y^ tot yby Tyv (f>vaiv Tys aadevetas eiribeixvvot to aw pa xal Ta%y aaTrev biot')(oiTO. co are tovtw too Xbyip ovttw alpov TTcaTevaavTa 0appeiv, cos, erretbav dTro0dvwpev, 88 ere irov ypwv y ecrrac. el yap tjs xai ifXeov ctl Ttp XeyovTi a av Xeyeis avy^copyaetev, oovs avT(p py povov ev t$> irplv xal yevea0ai ypa$ Xpbvtp elvai ypatv ras ip*v^as, dXXd pybev xwXveiv xal eireibdv aTro0dvci)pev evuov eTi elvai xai eaeadai xai TroXXdxis yevijaeadai xai diro0avei-<70ai av0i$' ovto) yap avTo (fivaei la^vpov elvai, were 7roXXa/c«s yiyvopevr)v ^v^yv avTeyetv' bovs TavTa exeivo prjxeTi avy^wpoi, prj ov Ttoveiv avTTjv ev rats TroXXacs yeveaeatv xai TeXevTwaav ye ev tivl twv 0avaT(ov TravTaTraatv dTToXXv<T0ai-B tovtov be tov 0dvaTov xai Tavrrjv ttjv btaXvaiv tov GtopaTos, rj Ty ^v^p <f)epei 6Xe0pov, pybeva (jialr] eibevai' dbvvaTov yap elvai otwovv ala0ave-a0at Tjptbv el be tovto ovtws eyei, ovbevi irpocrij-xei 0avaTOv 0appovvTi pr) ovx dvo^Tcos 0appeiv, os av pi] e^p airooeil;ai oti eaTi yvXV ’KowTa-iraaiv a0dvaTov Te xai dvd)X€0pov’ el be py, dvdyxyv elvai del tov peXXovTa diro0aveia0ai bebievai virep Ty<f avTov tyvxys, py ev ttj vvv tov <T(bpaTO<; bia^ev^ei TravTaTtaaiv aTroXyTai.
38.	Havres ovv dxovaavTes elrrovTeov avToyv C a778cos bieTe0ypev, d>$ vaTepov eXeyopev tt/oos dXXyXovs, oti vtto tov epirpoaVev Xoyov <r(f>6bpa ‘ireireiapevovs ypd<$ irdXiv ebbxovv dvaTapd^ai xal 3°4
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when the soul perishes it must necessarily have on its last garment, and this only will survive it, and when the soul has perished, then the body will at once show its natural weakness and will quickly disappear in decay. And so we are not yet justified in feeling sure, on the strength of this argument, that our souls will still exist somewhere after we are dead. For if one were to grant even more to a man who uses your argument, Socrates, and allow not only that our souls existed before we were born, but also that there is nothing to prevent some of them from continuing to exist and from being born and dying again many times after we are dead, because the soul is naturally so strong that it can endure repeated births,—even allowing this, one might not grant that it does not suffer by its many births and does not finally perish altogether in one of its deaths. But he might say that no one knows beforehand the particular death and the particular dissolution of the body which brings destruction to the soul, for none of us can perceive that. Now if this is the case, anyone who feels confident about death has a foolish confidence, unless he can show that the soul is altogether immortal and imperishable. Otherwise a man who is about to die must always fear that his soul will perish utterly in the impending dissolution of the body.”
Now all of us, as we remarked to one another afterwards, were very uncomfortable when we heard what they said; for we had been thoroughly convinced by the previous argument, and now they seemed to be throwing us again into confusion and
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et’s diricriav xaraftaXeiv ov pbvov rots irpoeipy-pevois X07019, aXXa teal els rd varepov peXXovra py0yaecr0ai, py ovbevbs agtoi elpev xpiral 'rj Kal \	/	>r	♦
ra tt paypara ajriara y.
exekpaths. Nt? rov? fleovs, w <&albo)v, avyyvda-_	». r «	X \	, t	n , r
pyv ye eyos vptv. Kat yap avrov pe vvv axov-a avrd crov roiovrbv ri Xeyeiv rrpbs epavrbv D eTrepxerar rtvi ovv eri iriarevaopev Xbytp; &>9 ydp cr<})6bpa ircdavbs cbv, bv b 'Stcoxpdrys eXeye Xbyov, vvv €19 aTTiartav xaraTreTrraaxev. Oavpaa-tg?9 ydp pov b X0709 ovto9 dvnXapftdverai Kal vvv Kal del, rb dppovlav rtva yplbv eivai ryv yfrvyyv, Kal daarrep vTrepvyaev pe py0els on Kal avreb poi ravra rrpovZeboxro. Kal irdw beopai jraXiv eburtep eg apyys dXXov nvbs Xbyov, 09 pe ireiaet <09 rov diro0avbvro<i ov avvaTrodvyaKei V xlrt,Xy‘ Xeye ovv irpbs Albs, tttj o ^wKpdrrp; E peryXOe rbv Xbyov; Kal irbrepov KaKeivo^, wairep vpa<; tpy?, evO7]Xo<; ri eyevero ayyopevo^ y ov, dXXd Trpaov; eftorftei rtp Xoyw; xal ucavibs eftor)Oy<rev tj evbew;; iravra ypiv bieXOe ct>9 bvva-aai axpt/Seorara.
♦aiaqn. Kal pyv, <b '}fyeKpares, iroXXdKts Oavpaaas ^oiKpdry ov irdirrore paXXov yyaaOyv _ A /	f	\	\	^ yf	ft
89 y rore rrapayevopevos. ro pev ovv eyetv o ri Xeyoi exeivos, taws ovoev aroirov aXXa eycoye pdXttrra edavpaaa avrov irpibrov pev rovro, a>9 ybeav; xal evpevdis xal dyapevios rotv Veavtaxwv rbv Xbyov direSe^aro, (brecra ypwv dos b^eios ycrOero 0 ’ireTTovOetpev vtto nbv Xbyiov, eiretra das ev ypas tdaaro xal dxrrrep irefyevybras xal 306
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distrust, not only in respect to the past discussion but also with regard to any future one. They made us fear that our judgment was worthless or that no certainty could be attained in these matters.
echecrates. By the gods, Phaedo, I sympathise with you; for I myself after listening to you am inclined to ask myself: "What argument shall we believe henceforth ? For the argument of Socrates was perfectly convincing, and now it has fallen into discredit.” For the doctrine that the soul is a kind of harmony has always had (and has now) a wonderful hold upon me, and your mention of it reminded me that I had myself believed in it before. Now I must begin over again and find another argument to convince me that when a man dies his soul does not perish with him. So, for heaven’s sake, tell how Socrates continued the discourse, and whether he also, as you say the rest of you did, showed any uneasiness, or calmly defended his argument. And did he defend it successfully? Tell us everything as accurately as you can.
phaedo. Echecrates, I have often wondered at Socrates, but never did I admire him more than then. That he had an answer ready was perhaps to be expected; but what astonished me more about him was, first, the pleasant, gentle, and respectful manner in which he listened to the young men’s criticisms, secondly, his quick sense of the effect their words had upon us, and lastly, the skill with which he cured us and, as it were, recalled us from our flight and
3°7
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yrrypevovs avGxaXeaaro xal irpovrpetyev irpos to irapbireadai re xal avaxoTTGiv top Xbyov.
EXEKPATHS. lift)? by;
4>aiaan. ’E70) epw. erv^pv yap ev be^ca avrov B xadypevos Trapd ryv xXivyv gttl xapaifryXov nvbs, 6 8e eirl ttoXv u^??XoTepov 17 eyd). xara^yaas ovv pov ryv xefyaXyv xal avpirietras rds cttI tco au^epc rpb)(as—gIwOgl yap, ottotg tv^oi, irat^eiv pov els Ta? rpfyas—Kwptov 8y, efyy, taco?, w Qaibwv, ras zcaXa? xbpas airoxGpGU "Eoixev, yv 3’ eyd), 2) l£<d)xpares. Ovx, dv ye epol Treldy. ’AXXa Tt; yv 3’ eyd), Typepov, e<j>y, xayw Ta? e/xa? xal au ravras, edvirep ye ypiv o X070? reXcuryap xal p/r) Bvvwpeda avrov dva^LciiaaaOai. xrat €7057 ap, ec av etT)V Kat fte oiatpevyoi o X0709, evopxov av Trotyaalpyv wairep ^A-pyeioi, py irpb-repov xopyaeiv, rrplv av vixyaw avapa^bpevos rov 'Zippiou re xal Keflyros Xbyov. ’AXX’, yv S’ eya>, Trpbs Bvo Xeyerab ou3’ o 'HpaxXys olbs re elvai. ’AXXa xal epe, (tyy, rov ’IoXgwv vrapa-xdXei, eos eri eanv. HapaxaXS) rolvw, efryv, 01% to? 'HpaxXys, aXX’ co? ToXeco?. OvBh> Biolaei, (tyy.
39.	’AXXa TTptorov evXa^ydwpev ri TrdOos py rrddwpev.	To rroiov; yv 3* eyd>.	yevd)-
D ped a, y 8’ o?, picrbXoyoi, ibarrep oi puravOpa>-ttol yiyvbpevoi' co? ovx eanv, e^>y, o ri dv ns pei^ov rovrov xaxbv irdOoi y Xbyovs piayaas. ylyverai be ex rov avrov rpbirov piaoXoyta re xal piaavdpoiTria. y re ydp piaavOptoiria evbverai ex rov arfbbpa nvl Triarevaai aveu re%vys, xal 308
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defeat and made us face about and follow him and join in his examination of the argument.
echecrates. How did he do it ?
phaedo. 1 will tell you. I was sitting at his right hand on a low stool beside his couch, and his seat was a good deal higher than mine. He stroked my head and gathered the hair on the back of my neck into his hand—he had a habit of playing with my hair on occasion—and said, “ To-morrow, perhaps, Phaedo, you will cut off this beautiful hair,”
“ I suppose so, Socrates,” said I.
“ Not if you take my advice.”
“What shall I do then ? ” I asked.
“You will cut it off to-day, and I will cut mine, if our argument dies and wTe cannot bring it to life again. If I were you and the argument escaped me, I would take an oath, like the Argives, not to let my hair grow until I had renewed the fight and won a victory over the argument of Simmias and Cebes.”
“ But,” I replied, “ they say that even Heracles is not a match for two.”
“Well,” said he, “call me to help you, as your lolaus, while there is still light.”
“ I call you to help, then,” said I, “not as Heracles calling lolaus, but as lolaus calling Heracles.”
“ That is all one,” said he. “ But first let us guard against a danger.”
“ Of what sort ? ” I asked.
“ The danger of becoming misologists or haters of argument,” said he, “as people become misanthropists or haters of man ; for no worse evil can happen to a man than to hate argument. Misology and misanthropy arise from similar causes. For misanthropy arises from trusting someone implicitly without
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TjyriaaaOai iravrairaaL tc dXijOrj elvai Kat vyirf xai TTiarov tov dv^proirov, eiretTa bXlyov vaTepov evpeiv tovtov irovrjpov Te Kai airiaTov Kai avOis eTepov' Kal oTav tovto TroXXaKis irdOp tis Kal vtto tovtojv puiXiaTa ovs av rjyjjcraiTo oikciotu-E tovs T€ Kal eTaipoTaTovs, TeXevT&v St? 0apa irpoaKpovwv picrei re irdvTas Kal T/yelrat ovbevbs ovbev vyces elvai to irapairav. rj ovk yadijaai av tovto yiyvopevov; Haw ye, tfv S’ eyd). Ovkovv, r) b' os, aiaxpov,1 Kal brjXov oti dvev tc^vt^s tt)s irepl idvffpcoireia 6 TorovTos ^prjadai eiri^eipel, rots av0pd)irois; ei ydp irov peid tc^pt/s cxp^to, (oairep ex€t> av iiyTjtraTO, tovs p.ev XPVarov^ 90 Kal TTOvrjpovs a(f)6bpa bXlyovs elvai eKaTepovs, tovs
be pieTa^v irXelaTovs. IIcos Xeyeis; ftyqv eyd). ''Clarrep, 7j S’ os, Trepl twv atyobpa apiiKpwv Kal p,eyd\(ov oiei ti aTravidyrepov elvai rj atfrobpa peyav rj afybbpa apiiKpbv egevpeiv dvOptoTrov tj Kvva rj aXXo otiovv; rj av Taxvv y [Bpabvv rj alaxpov t/ KaXbv rf XevKov y pAXava; ovk TjaOycrai oti TtavTwv tcov TOiovTiov Ta p.ev aKpa T(OV eaxdTiov airavia Kal bXiya, Ta be peTa^v d^Qova xal TToXXa; Uavv ye, yv S’ eyd>. Ovkovv oiei, B e(f)T], el TTovyplas dywv TTpoTeOelrj, iravv av 0X1-
yovs Kal evTavda tovs irpcoTovs <j)avrivac; EZ/cos 7e, t/v S’ eyd>. I&lkos yap, eifu). dXXd TavTp
1 Schanz brackets alaxp^.
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sufficient knowledge. You think the man is perfectly true and sound and trustworthy, and afterwards you find him base and false. Then you have the same experience with another person. By the time this has happened to a man a good many times, especially if it happens among those whom he might regard as his nearest and dearest friends, he ends by being in continual quarrels and by hating everybody and thinking there is nothing sound in anyone at all. Have you not noticed this ?”
“ Certainly,” said I.
“Well,” he went on, “is it not disgraceful, and is it not plain that such a man undertakes to consort with men when he has no knowledge of human nature ? For if he had knowledge when he .dealt with them, he would think that the good and the bad are both very few and those between the two are very many, for that is the case.”
“ What do you mean ? ”
“I mean just what I might say about the large and small. Do you think there is anything more unusual than to find a very large or a very small man, or dog, or other creature, or again, one that is very quick or slow, very ugly or beautiful, very black or white ? Have you not noticed that the extremes in all these instances are rare and few, and the examples between the extremes are very many ? ”
“To be sure,” said I.
“And don’t you think,” said he, “that if there were to be a competition in rascality, those who excelled would be very few in that also ? ”
“ Very likely,” I replied.
“Yes, very likely,” he said. “ But it is not in that
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/4€v ov% opotot ol Xoyot t<ms dvdptoirots, aXXd aov vvv 8rj TrpoayovTOS eytb et^eaTroprjv, aXX’ eKeivy, eneiSav rt? TriaTevay Xoytp Ttvl aXijOet elvat dvev tt)S irepl tovs Xoyovs Teyvys, K&~ iretTa oXlyov varepov avra> 86^y ylrevoys elvat eviore pev tov, evtore 0 ovk tov, Kai avuts erepos Kat erepos' Kai paXttrra 8tj ol Trept tovs dvTt-C XoyiKovs Xoyovs StaTptyavTes olav oti TeXev-TtovTes oiovTat aotfrtoTaToi yeyovevat re Kal KaTavevorjKevat povoi oti ovre Ttov irpaypaTtov ovSevos ovdev vytes ov8e fieftatov ovTe Ttov Xoycov, dXXd Trama to, ovTa aTe^vafs Marrep ev EvpiTrcp dvto Kai kclt(i> aTpet^eTai Kai )(p6vov ov8eva ev ov8evi pevet. Hdvv pev ovv, €<f>T)v eya>, dXydrj Xeyeis. Ovkovv, d) <&at8wv, e^tj, otKTpov dv eii] to irdOos, ei ovtos 8rj tivos dXyOovs Kai fie-ftalov Xoyov koi SvvaTov KaTavorjcrai, eiretTa D 8ia to rrapayiyveaOai toiovtoloi Xoyois tois avTOis totc pev 8okov<tiv dXyOeaiv elvat, totc 8e pri, prj eavTOV tls alTtcpTO prj8e ttjv eavrov aTexylav, aXXa TeXevT&v 8id to aXyeiv aapevos eiri tovs Xoyovs d$> eavTOV tt}v aiTtav dTrdaaiTo Kal ffiri tov Xoittov fi'iov piawv re Kal Xotboptov SiaTeXot, Ttov 8e ovtiov tjjs aXifielas Te Kal emuTrjpTjs cTeprjOeir). tov Ala, rpt 3’ eyto, oiKTpov 8t]Ta.
40.	XIpcoTov pev Tolvvv, etfji], tovto evXa/3r)-E Gtopev Kal prj Ttapltopev els ttjv	tos Ttov
Xoytov Ktvbvvevei ov8ev vytes elvat, aXXa ttoXv paXXov, oti i)peis ovttco vyttos eX°P€V> dXXa avdpttrreov Kal Trpo0vpr)Teov vyicos e%etv, trol pev ovv Kal tois dXXois xal tov eiretTa piov iravTos 312
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respect that arguments are like men ; I was merely following your lead in discussing that. The similarity lies in this: when a man without proper knowledge concerning arguments has confidence in the truth of an argument and afterwards thinks that it is false, whether it really is so or not, and this happens again and again; then you know, those men especially who have spent their time in disputation come to believe that they are the wisest of men and that they alone have discovered that there is nothing sound or sure in anything, whether argument or anything else, but all things go up and down, like the tide in the Euripus, and nothing is stable for any length of time.”
“ Certainly,” I said, “ that is very true.”
“Then, Phaedo,” he said, “ if there is any system of argument which is true and sure and can be learned, it would be a sad thing if a man, because he has met with some of those arguments which seem to be sometimes true and sometimes false, should then not blame himself or his own lack of skill, but should end, in his vexation, by throwing the blame gladly upon the arguments and should hate and revile them all the rest of his life, and be deprived of the truth and knowledge of reality.”
“ Yes, by Zeus,” I said, “ it would be sad.”
“ First, then,” said he, “ let us be on our guard against this, and let us not admit into our souls the notion that there is no soundness in arguments at all. Let us far rather assume that we ourselves are not yet in sound condition and that we must strive manfully and eagerly to become so, you and the others
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91 <h>exa, epol avrov evexa rov Oavarow o>? xivbvvevo) eyoiye ev r<p irapovri irepl avrov rovrov ov <f>iXo(r6<lx0S e^eiv, aXX’ axrirep ol iravv dirat-bevrot (fuXovelxo)^. xal yap exelvoi orav irepl rov aptyifr/Bijrwaiv, oiri) pev fyei irepl o>v av 6 Xbyos 7j ov (j>povrl£ovcriv, ottox: 8e a avrol eOevro ravra bb£ei tois irapowriv, rovro irpoOvpovvrai. xal eyd> poi 3o/cto ev irapovri roaovrov povov exelvcov bioiaeiv' ov yap onox: toZs irapovaiv a eyb) Xeyo> bo^ei dXi)0f) elvai irpoOvp^Orjaopai, el pi) eiij irapepyov, aXX ottcov avra> epol o tl B paXicrra bo^et ovrox: e^eiv. Xoyl^opat yap, d> <plXe eraipe’ Oeaaai o>s irXeovexriKoxr el pev rvy^dveL aKijOrj ovra a Xeya), xaXax; 8y e^et rb ireicrdrivar el be pifiev ecrrL reXevrrpravrL, alOC ovv rovrov ye rbv %povov avrov rbv irpb rov Oavarov r^rrov rot? irapovatv aijbfyi eaopai bbvpbpevos. y be ayvota poi avrij ov ^vvbiareXei, xaxbv yap av rjv, aXX* oXlyov varepov airoXei-rat. irapeaxevaapevo^ b-q, €^i), & ^ippia re Kal Ke/3i]<;, ovrcoal epyppat eirl rbv Xbyov' vpeis C pevroi, av epol iretdijaSe, apixpbv (frpovrltravres 'Zwxpdrovs, rfy; be dXyOela^ iroXv pdXXov, eav pev ri vpiv boxtb aXijOe^ Xeyeiv, crvvopoXoyrjaare, el prj, iravrl Xbycp avrirelvere, oirax; prj eyw viro irpoOvplas apa epavrbv re xal vpa? e£a-irarrpras oxrirep pekirra rb xevrpov eyxaraXiirbjv ol)(ri<Topai.
41.	’AXX’ ireov, e<f)i). irptbrbv pe viropvrj-crare a eXeyere, edv pi) (fralvcopat pepvi)pevo<;. 'Zipplas pev yap, d>9 eytppai, diriarei re xal fyofielrai, pi) i) irv%i) opox: xal Oeibrepov xal 3’4
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for the sake of all your future life, and I because of my impending death; for I fear that I am not just now in a philosophical frame of mind as regards this particular question, but am contentious, like quite uncultured persons. For when they argue about anything, they do not care what the truth is in the matters they are discussing, but are eager only to make their own views seem true to their hearers. And I fancy I differ from them just now only to this extent: I shall not be eager to make what I say seem true to my hearers, except as a secondary matter, but shall be very eager to make myself believe it. For see, my friend, how selfish my attitude is. If what I say is true, I am the gainer by believing it; and if there be nothing for me after death, at any rate I shall not be burdensome to my friends by my lamentations in these last moments. And this ignorance of mine will not last, for that would be an evil, but will soon end. So,” he said, “ Simmias and Cebes, I approach the argument with my mind thus prepared. But you, if you do as I ask, will give little thought to Socrates and much more to the truth; and if you think what I say is true, agree to it, and if not, oppose me with every argument you can muster, that I may not in my eagerness deceive myself and you alike and go away, like a bee, leaving my sting sticking in you.
"But we must get to work,” he said. "First refresh my memory, if I seem to have forgotten anything. Simmias, I think, has doubts and fears that the soul, though more divine and excellent than the
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D koKXiov bv rov adtparos rrpoarroXXvyrai ev dppovlav eibei ovaa’	$e poi ebol-e rovro
pev epol avyytepeiv, rroXv^povitorepov ye eivai ylrvXVv adparos, aXXa robe abyXov rravrl, py rroXXa by ad) par a Kal rroXXaKis Kararptyaaa y ylrvX'h reXevraiov aw pa KaraXirrovaa vvv avry diroXXvyrai, Kal y avro rovro Qavaros, ^VX^ oXe0po<i, errel awpd ye del drroXXvpevov ovbev rraverat. apa aXX* y ravr eartv, co Sc/z-pla re /cal Keftys, a bet ypas eruaKorreiaOai;
E avva) poXoyelryv by ravr eivai dpepw. TLorepov ovv, e<by, rravras rov? eprrpoa0e Xoyous ovk arrobe^aue, y rovs pev, rov$ b ov; low? pev, tydryv, rov$ b* ov. Ti ovv, y b* o<f, rre^l e/ceivov rov Xoyov XeyETE, ev w etpapev ryv pdOyaiv dvapvyaiv eivai, Kal rovrov ovtco? eyovros dvayKattoS e%eiv dWoOi rrpbrepov yp&v 92 eivai ryv tyvxyv, rrplv ev ru> a co pan evbeOyvai;
'Ey&> pev, etyy o Ke/3y<;, Kal rare Gavpaar&s 0)9 e7T€ia0yv vrr' avrov Kal vvv eppevo) u>^ ovbevl Xoy&>. Kai pyv, efyy o '£ippta<;, Kal avrb<; ovtgjs KaL ’rTavv av vavpa^oipi, ei poi rrepi ye rovrov aXXa rrore bb^eiev. Kal 6 %a)Kpdry<;' ’AXXa dv iyKy aoi, e<f>y, <o ^eve ®y/3ale, aXXa bo^daai, edvrrep petvy ybe y oiyat<;, ro dppovlav pev eivai avvGerov rrpaypa, ^v^yv be dppovlav nva ck raw Kara rb aebpa evrerap^vaiv avyKet-B aOai. ov ydp rrov drrobe^ei ye aavrov Xeyovro^, a>? rrpbrepov yv dppovla avyKeipevy, rrplv eKeiva eivai, e% wv ebei avryv avvreOyvai. y arrobe^ei; Ovbapws, e(f>y, co ^w/epare?. KlaOdvei ovv, y b' 6\, ori ravra aoi avpfialvei Xeyeiv, orav 316
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body, may perish first, being of the nature of a harmony. And, Cebes, 1 believe, granted that the soul is more lasting than the body, but said that no one could know that the soul, after wearing out many bodies, did not at last perish itself upon leaving the body; and that this was death—the destruction of the soul, since the body is continually being destroyed. Are those the points, Simmias and Cebes, which we must consider ? ”
They both agreed that these were the points.
“ Now,” said he, “do you reject all of our previous arguments, or only some of them ? ”
“ Only some of them,” they replied.
<c What do you think,” he asked, " about the argument in which we said that learning is recollection and that, since this is so, our soul must necessarily have been somewhere before it was imprisoned in the body ? ”
“ I,” said Cebes, “ was wonderfully convinced by it at the time and I still believe it more firmly than any other argument.”
“ And I too,’’ said Simmias, “feel just as he does, and I should be much surprised if I should ever think differently on this point.”
And Socrates said : “You must, my Theban friend, think differently, if you persist in your opinion that a harmony is a compound and that the soul is a harmony made up of the elements that are strung like harpstrings in the body. For surely you will not accept your own statement that a composite harmony existed before those things from which it had to be composed, will you ? ”
“Certainly not, Socrates.”
“Then do you see,” said he, “that this is just
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eanv y ovaia e^ovaa ryv eircovvpiav ryv tov o eariv. eyd) Se ravryv, w? epavrov irelOo), ixavw<; Te xal dp0d)<; diro^e^eypat. avdyxy ovv poi, d)<; eoixe, 8ia ravra pyre epavrov pyre dXXov diroZeyeadai Xeyovro^;, to? eariv appovla.
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what you say when you assert that the soul exists before it enters into the form and body of a man, and that it is composed of things that do not yet exist? For harmony is not what your comparison assumes it to be. The lyre and the strings and the sounds come into being in a tuneless condition, and the harmony is the last of all to be composed and the first to perish. So how can you bring this theory into harmony with the other ? ”
" I cannot at all,” said Simmias.
"And yet,” said Socrates, "there ought to be harmony between it and the theory about harmony above all others.”
"Yes, there ought,” said Simmias.
"Well,” said he, "there is no harmony between the two theories. Now which do you prefer, that knowledge is recollection or that the soul is a harmony ? ”
"The former, decidedly, Socrates,” he replied. " For this other came to me without demonstration; it merely seemed probable and attractive, which is the reason why many men hold it. I am conscious that those arguments which base their demonstrations on mere probability are deceptive, and if we are not on our guard against them they deceive us greatly, in geometry and in all other things. But the theory of recollection and knowledge has been established by a sound course of argument. For we agreed that our soul before it entered into the body existed just as the very essence which is called the absolute exists. Now I am persuaded that I have accepted this essence on sufficient and right grounds. I cannot therefore accept from myself or anyone else the statement that the soul is a harmony.”
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42.	Tt Be, r) 3’ o?, 2> 'l.ippla, igBe; Boxet aoi dppovia /] aXXy tlvI avvOecrei irpocrrpceiv aXXav; Ho ttojs i) to? av exeiva eg wv av trvy-xeijTai; OvBapw;. Ou§€ prpt iroieiv Tt, to? eyippai, ovBe ti irda^tv dXXo trap a av e/ceiva rj iroirj r) iraor^r); ^vve^i). Ovk dpa f)yei<r0al ye irpocyxei appoviav tovtiov, e£ wv av avvT€0y, aXX’ eireaBai. ^vveBoxei. IIoXXov dpa Bei evavrla ye dppovia Kivr;0r)vai tj (f>0ey^aar0ai ij ti aXXo evavTUi)0T}vai rov; avTT}<; pepeaiv, IIoXXou pevroc, e<l>T). Tt Be; ov^ ovrto? appovia ire^vKev elvai eKaarT) appovia, to? av appo<r07); Ov pavBdvto, eipij. Oir^i, q 8’ o?, av pev paXXov B appoa0rj xai eirl irXeov, eiirep €vBe%erai tovto yiyvea0aii paXXov Te av dppovia eiij xai irXeicov, el 3’ fyrrov Te xai eir eXaTTov, ^ttov tc xai eXaTTWv; Haw ye. *H ovv eaTi tovto irepl ware Kai KaTa to apixpoTaTOV eTepav eTepas	eirl irXeov Kai paXXov rj eir'
eXaTTov xal t/ttov avTo tovto elvai, ^vx'Qv; OdB' oiraxTTiovv, e^>i). ^epe Bi), etyr), irpo? △to?’ XeyeTai	P*v vovv tc ex^iv Kal dperrjv
Kal elvai aya0i), t) Be dvoidv Te Kal pox~
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“ Here is another way of looking at it, Simmias,” said he. “ Do you think a harmony or any other composite thing can be in any other state than that in which the elements are of which it is composed r ”
" Certainly not ”
“ And it can neither do nor suffer anything other than they do or suffer ? ”
He agreed.
“ Then a harmony cannot be expected to lead the elements of which it is composed, but to follow them.”
He assented.
“A harmony, then, is quite unable to move or make a sound or do anything else that is opposed to its component parts.”
“ Quite unable,” said he.
“Well then, is not every harmony by nature a harmony according as it is harmonised ? ”
“ I do not understand,” said Simmias.
“ Would it not,” said Socrates, “ be more completely a harmony and a greater harmony if it were harmonised more fully and to a greater extent, assuming that to be possible, and less completely a harmony and a lesser harmony if less completely harmonised and to a less extent ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ Is this true of the soul ? Is one soul even in the slightest degree more completely and to a greater extent a soul than another, or less completely and to a less extent ? ”
“Not in the least,” said he.
“Well now,” said he, “one soul is said to possess sense and virtue and to be good, and another to
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err eXarrov erepav erepas appovtav etvai. y ydp; Haw ye. Ttjv 8e ye pifiev paXXov pybe
fyrrov appovtav overav pyre paXXov pyre yrrov yppoaOat' eartv ovra)?; ^Hariv. fH Se pyre paXXov pyre yrrov yppoapevy eariv o ri rrXeov y eXarrov appovtav pere^ei, y ro taov; lo ttrov. Ovkovv ^vxy erreiby ovoev paXXov ovtf yrrov aXXy aXXyv avrb rovro	eariv, ovSe by
paXXov ovbe yrrov yppoerrat; Ovrco. Tovro 8e ye ireTTOvQvta ovbev rrXeov avappoartav ovbe appovtav pere^oi dv; Ov yap ovv. Tovto 3’ av TreirovOvta ap dv ri irXeov xaxtav y dperyv f	r 9	f 9	V	f\	9	*
pterevQt erepa erepav, etirep y pev xaxta avap-poerrta, y 8e apery appovia ety; Ov8ev irXeov. MaXXov 5e ye ttov, w ^ippta, Kara rbv bpObv Xoyov Kaxtav ovbepta ^rv^y pede^et, etirep ap~
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possess folly and wickedness and to be bad ; and is this true ? ” “ Yes, it is true.’’
“ Now what will those who assume that the soul is a harmony say that these things—the virtue and the wickedness—in the soul are ? Will they say that this is another kind of harmony and a discord, and that the soul, which is itself a harmony, has within it another harmony and that the other soul is discordant and has no other harmony within it ? ”
“I cannot tell,” replied Simmias, “but evidently those who make that assumption would say something of that sort.”
“ But we agreed,” said Socrates, “ that one soul is no more or less a soul than another; and that is equivalent to an agreement that one is no more and to no greater extent, and no less and to no less extent, a harmony than another, is it not ? ” “ Certainly.”
“ And that which is no more or less a harmony, is no more or less harmonised. Is that so ? ’’	“ Yes.”
“ But has that which is no more and no less harmonised any greater or any less amount of harmony, or an equal amount ? ” “ An equal amount.”
“ Then a soul, since it is neither more nor less a soul than another, is neither more nor less harmonised.”
“ That is so.”
“ And therefore can have no greater amount of discord or of harmony ? ” “ No.’’
“ And therefore again one soul can have no greater amount of wickedness or virtue than another, if wickedness is discord and virtue harmony ? ” " It cannot.”
“Or rather, to speak exactly, Simmias, no soul will have any wickedness at all, if the soul is a harmony;
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povia €<TTtv dp povia yap byirov iravreX(b<; auro rovro ovaa a p povia dvappocrrias oviror av perdtrxpi. Ov pevroi. Ov3e ye byvrov ^vxy, ovaa iravreX(b<; ''l''vxy> Kaxias. II&k yap ex ye raw trpoeipypevcov; ’Eze rovrov apa rov Xoyov ypiv iratrai	iravrcov %a>wv bpoiws dya6al
* f	J /	>	\	M
eaovrai, ewrep opoia><; ireipvxacriv avro rovro, y/rvxcih etvai. ''Epoiye boxei, e<f)y, w Sdi/cpares. B *H xal xaXav; Soxei, y 8’ os, ovrw XeyeaOai, xai irda-^eiv av rain a o Xoyos, ei bpdy y vtto-6 eats yv, rb ^UX*)V uppoviav elvai; Oi>8' otto?-errtovv, ftyy.
43.	It be; y o os* rwv ev avoptoirip irav-rti)v eaff o ri dXXo Xeyets dpxeiv r; rf'vxyv aXXcos re xai (frpovipov; Ovx 'ey wye. Horepov avyx^poverav1 rots xard rb aw pa irddeaiv rj xai2 * evavriovpevijv; Xeyco be ro roiovbe, oiov6 xavparos cvbvros xai 3A/rovs eiri rovvavriov eKxeiv, rb py irlveiv, xal rreivy<s evovcry<; eirl rb py eadieiv, xal aXXa pvpia ttov bpwpev evavriovpevyv ryv ^v^yv C rots xard rb aebpa' y ov; Haw pev ovv. Ovxovv a? djpoXoyyaapev ev rout irpotrOev py-
>*»ZrZ	JZ
ttot av avryv, appoviav ye ovaav, evavna aSeiv ols eTrireivoiro xal xaX&ro xai irdXXoiro xal dXXo briovv TrdOos Traaxpt exeiva e% d>v rvyxdvei ovaa, aXX’ eireaBai exeivois xal oviror
1 Schanz. brackets tnr/xwpovaai'.
* .Schanz omits xal.
1 oXor Stobaeus. wire) ODE, bracketed by Schanz.
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for if a harmony is entirely harmony, it could have no part in discord.”
“ Certainly not.”
“ Then the soul, being entirely soul, could have no part in wickedness.”
“ How could it, if what we have said is right ? ”
“ According to this argument, then, if all souls are by nature equally souls, all souls of all living creatures will be equally good.”
“ So it seems, Socrates,” said he.
“And,” said Socrates, “do you think that this is true and that our reasoning would have come to this end, if the theory that the soul is a harmony were correct ? ”
“ Not in the least,” he replied.
“ Well,” said Socrates, “ of all the parts that make up a man, do you think any is ruler except the soul, especially if it be a wise one ? ”
“ No, I do not.”
“Does it yield to the feelings of the body or oppose them ? I mean, when the body is hot and thirsty, does not the soul oppose it and draw it away from drinking, and from eating when it is hungry, and do we not see the soul opposing the body in countless other ways ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ Did we not agree in our previous discussion that it could never, if it be a harmony, give forth a sound at variance with the tensions and relaxations and vibrations and other conditions of the elements which compose it, but that it would follow them and never lead them ? ”
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av rjyepoveveiv; 'fHpoXoyrjaapev, ttcos yap ov; Tt ovv; vvv ov irdv rovvavriov rjpiv <f>ai-verai epya^opevr), rjyepovevovad re exeivcov Trdvrwv e£ wv cp-rjai rts avrr^v eivai, xai evavriov-D pevq bXiyov rravra 3ta iravrbs rov /3lov xai
SecTTro^ovaa Ttavras rpoirovs, rd pev ^aXeircbrepov xoXa^ovaa xai per dXyrjbbvwv, ra re xara ryv yvpvaarixip> xai rip> larpixrjv, rd irpabrepov, xai rd pev direiXovaa, rd 8e vovderovaa, rais eiriOvplais xai bpyais xai <j>6/3oi<; w? aXXr) over a aXXa) rrpdypari SiaXeyopevi;; dibv rrov xai "O/z??pos ev 'Obvcraeia Tre'rroi'rjxev, ov Xeyei rbv ’OSvcraea'
arfjOos 8e TrX^as xpabirp! rpdiraTre pv0q>' rerXaOi 8tj, xpaSirp xai xvvrepov aXXo rror
erX/r)<;.
E dp' oiei avrov ravra iroiTjirai btavoovpevov d><> appovias avrry; ouar)S xai oia<; dyeaOai into rwv rov (rdparos rraOoiv, aXX’ ov% dias ayeiv re ravra xai beairb^eiv, xai ova?;? avrrp iroXv Oeiorepov rivbs irpdyparos rj xa0' dppoviav;
A/a, d) ^dxpare^, epoiye boxei. Ovx dpa, d> aptare, rjplv ov^app xaXd>s dppoviav nvd (pavai eivai' ovre yap dv, d)<> 95 eotxev, 'Oprfpq> Oeitp irotyrfj bpoXoyoipev ovre avroi r)piv avroiv. Vfy(€iv ovrws e<j)i).
44.	Etep St}, S’ o? o "Zwxpdr^, rd pev 'Kppovlas bp-™	riXed it cos, d>s eoixe,
perpicos yeyovev' ri 3e 877 rd Kdbpov, e<j>7], co
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“ Yes,” he replied, “we did, of course.”
“ Well then, do we not now find that the soul acts in exactly the opposite way, leading those elements of which it is said to consist and opposing them in almost everything through all our life, and tyrannising over them in every way, sometimes inflicting harsh and painful punishments (those of gymnastics and medicine), and sometimes milder ones, sometimes threatening and sometimes admonishing, in short, speaking to the desires and passions and fears as if it were distinct from them and they from it, as Homer has shown in the Odyssey 1 when he says of Odysseus:
He smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart:
<Endure it, heart, thou didst bear worse than this ’ ?
Do you suppose that, when he wrote those words, he thought of the soul as a harmony which would be led by the conditions of the body, and not rather as somethin? fitted to lead and rule them, and itself a far more divine thing than a harmony ? ”
“ By Zeus, Socrates, the latter, I think.”
“Then, my good friend, it will never do for us to say that the soul is a harmony; for we should, it seems, agree neither with Homer, the divine poet, nor with ourselves.”
“That is true,” said he.
“ Very well,” said Socrates, “ Harmonia, the Theban goddess, has, it seems, been moderately
1 Odyssey xx, 17, 18. Bryant’s translation.
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7tw? IXaabpeOa koX rtvi A.oy(o; £v poi ZoKeiS, €<f>y 6 Kefiiys, egevpyaeiv rovrovl yovv rov Xbyov rov irpbs ryv appoviav 6avpaard)<; poi 6C7T6S tt><? irapa Zo^av. Hipptov yap Xeyovros o n yirbpei, iravv effavpa^ov, et n e^ei n<; 'Xp'fcaaOai B rd) Xbyip avrov' irdvv pev ovv pot arbirav; eZo^ev evOvs ryv irpdrryv ItyoZov ov Ze^aaOai rov aov Xbyov. ravra Zy ovk dv Gavpdaaipi Kal rov rov KaZpov Xbyov el irdOoi. ^yaOe, e<f>y b HtoKparry;, py peya Xeye, py 7*9 ypibv ftaaKavta Trepirpb'ty'T) rov Xbyov rov peKXovra eaeaffai.1 aXXa By ravra pev rty 0ed> peXyaei, ypels Se '(XpypiKtbs eyyvs Ibvres ireipd)pe0a, el apa n Xeyeis. ean Ze Zy rb Ke'fydXaiov div tpyret^' aj-iov; €iriZeiy(0yvaL yptbv ryv ^v^yv avdtXedpbv C re Kal dOdvarov ovaav, el <j>iXba,o<l)o<; avyp peXXorv d'roQavelaOai, Oappbbv re Kal yyovpevos dirodavoav eKei ev irpd^etv Zia(f>epbvra)^ y el ev dXXtp /Step fiiov<; ereXevra, py dvoyrbv re Kal yXUhov Oappos Oappyaet, rb Ze aTTo^atveiv, on la'xypbv rl eariv y tyvxy Kal 0eoetZe<; Kal yv eri TTpbrepov, irplv ypas av0pd)irov<; yeveaOat, ovZev KwXveiv irdvra ravra pyvveiv ddavaaiav pev py, on Ze iroXvxpbvibv re eanv tyv^y Kal yv irov irpbrepov apy^avov baov XP^VOV Kai>	Kal
eirparrev irdXXa arra' dXXa yap ovZev n paXXov D yv dOavarov, dXXa Kal avrb rb els dvOptbirov aospa eXOecv dpxy yv avry bXeOpov, warrep vbao?' Kal raXaiirwpovpevy re Zy rovrov rov ftlov fypy Kal reXevrtbad ye ev rtb KaXovpevw davdrtp
J Schanz, following Hermann, brackets tfftffOai.
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gracious to us; but how, Cebes, and by what argument can we find grace in the sight of Cadmus ? ”
“ I think,” said Cebes, “you will find a way. At any rate, you conducted this argument against harmony wonderfully and better than I expected. For when Simmias was telling of his difficulty, I wondered if anyone could make head against his argument; so it seemed to me very remarkable that it could not withstand the first attack of your argument. Now I should not be surprised if the argument of Cadmus met with the same fate.
“My friend,” said Socrates, “do not be boastful, lest some evil eye put to rout the argument that is to come. That, however, is in the hands of God. Let us, in Homeric fashion,{charge the foe ’ and test the worth of what you say. Now the sum total of what you seek is this : You demand a proof that our soul is indestructible and immortal, if the philosopher, who is confident in the face of death and who thinks that after death he will fare better in the other world than if he had lived his life differently, is not to find his confidence senseless and foolish. And although we show that the soul is strong and godlike and existed before we men were born as men, all this, you say, may bear witness not to immortality, but only to the fact that the soul lasts a long while, and existed somewhere an immeasurably long time before our birth, and knew and did various things; yet it was none the more immortal for all that, but its very entrance into the human body was the beginning of its dissolution, a disease, as it were; and it lives in toil through this life and finally
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airoXXvoiTO. bcacfrepeiv1 Se St; (f>y<; ovbev, citc aira^ eZs aw pa epyeTai eiTe iroXXaKu;, irpb<j ye to CKaarov ijpwv c^o^eiaOai' irpoaijKeiv2 ydp cfco/Bei-auai, €b py avay^o? €by> rep py ebOOTt pyoe ey'OV'Tb Xbyov bibbvai, cos dOdvaTOV eerre. ToiavT drra E eaTiv, oipai, co Ke/3i;s, a Xeyecs* /cal el-eir tribes iroXXaKi^ avaXapftdvw, iva pi) ti bia^>vyr] i)pd<;, ei T€ ti fiovXei, irpoaOrfi t) dxfreXifi. /cal 6 Keft/js' Aaa ovoev eycoye ev to> Trapowri, e<py> ovre dcfreXeiv ovtc irpoaOetvat beopai' eaTi Se TavTa, d Xeyco.
45.	rO ovv '£o>/cpaT7]<; av^vov 'xpbvov eirca')(d)v /cal irpbs eavTov ti crKeyjrdpevos, Ov cfiavXov it pay pa, eepy, o> Ke^s, faTei'T oXws ydp 8ei Trepl yeveaew^ Kal fyOopas ttjv aiTtav ^lattpay-96 paTevaaadai. eyd) ovv aoi Bleipi irepl avTcov, eav flovXr], tol ye epa Trady eireiTa dv tl aoi ^prjaipov <])alv7)Tai d)v dv Xeyco, 7rpos tt)V ireidd) irepl d)V Xeyeis ^p/'jaei. ’AXXa prjv, etyr) 6 Ke/fys, [BovXopal ye. “Akovc toivvv d)<; epovv-tos. €yd> ydp, e<f)7], co Ke^s, veos d)v Oavpa-cftcos a>s eireOvpijaa TavTt)^ t^s aortas, yv fry KaXovai irepl cj)vae(i)<i iaToplav. virepifaavos ydp poi edoKei eivai, eiBevai ra? atr/as eKaaiov, Sia ti yiyveiai CKaaTOV Kal bid ti diroXXvTai Kal bid t'i B eaTT Kal iroXXaKi^ epavTov avco Kai co peTeflaX-Xov aKOircbv irpd>Tov Ta Toidbe, ap eireibdv to Oeppbv Kal to ylrv^pbv3 aijirebova Tiva Xafiy, cos
1 Schanz reads Stcuptpei.
2 Schanz reads irpoa^Kei.
5 rb flepjubx Kal rb	Eb Stobaeus. rb Oeppbv Kal ^v-
BD, Schanz brackets ipvxpbx.
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perishes in what we call death. Now it makes no difference, you say, whether a soul enters into a body once or many times, so far as the fear each of us feels is concerned ; for anyone, unless he is a fool, must fear, if he does not know and cannot prove that the soul is immortal. That, Cebes, is, I think, about what you mean. And I restate it purposely that nothing may escape us and that you may, if you wish, add or take away anything.”
And Cebes said, “ I do not at present wish to take anything away or to add anything. You have expressed my meaning.”
Socrates paused for some time and was absorbed in thought. Then he said : It is no small thing that you seek ; for the cause of generation and decay must be completely investigated. Now I will tell you my own experience in the matter, if you wish ; then if anything I say seems to you to be of any use, you can employ it for the solution of your difficulty.”
“ Certainly,” said Cebes, “ I wish to hear your experiences.”
“ Listen then, and I will tell you. When I was young, Cebes, I was tremendously eager for the kind of wisdom which they call investigation of nature. I thought it was a glorious thing to know the causes of everything, why each thing comes into being and why it perishes and why it exists; and I was always unsettling myself with such questions as these: Do h^at and cold, by a sort of fermentation, bring about the organisation of animals, as some people say? Is
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Ttpes eXeyov, tore Si) rd tppa avyrpeffterai' Kai irbrepov rb alpd eariv co <j>povovpev, r) o dyp y rb irvp, t) tovtov pev ovSev, o 8’ e’y/cet^aXos eariv 6 aiaOrjaeis Tfapey^wv rov aKobeiv Kai bpav Kai bafypatveaOai, ck tovtov Se ylyvoiro pvrjpri Kai Sb^a, ck Se pvt) pry; Kai Sb^ip; Xafiovavp; rb vjpepetv Kara, ravra yiyveadai eTTiarrip^v Kai av tovtov
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it the blood, or air, or fire by which we think ? Or is it none of these, and does the brain furnish the sensations of hearing and sight and smell, and do memory and opinion arise from these, and does knowledge come from memory and opinion in a state of rest ? And again I tried to find out how these things perish, and I investigated the phenomena of heaven and earth until finally I made up my mind that I was by nature totally unfitted for this kind of investigation. And I will give you a sufficient proof of this. I was so completely blinded by these studies that I lost the knowledge that I, and others also, thought I had before ; I forgot what I had formerly believed I knew about many things and even about the cause of man’s growth. For I had thought previously that it was plain to everyone that man grows through eating and drinking; for when, from the food he eats, flesh is added to his flesh and bones to his bones, and in the same way the appropriate thing is added to each of his other parts, then the small bulk becomes greater and the small man large. That is what I used to think. Doesn’t that seem to you reasonable ? ”
“ Yes,” said Cebes.
“ Now listen to this, too. I thought I was sure enough, when I saw a tall man standing by a short one, that he was, say, taller by a head than the other, and that one horse was larger by a head than another horse ; and, to mention still clearer things than those, I thought ten were more than eight because two had been added to the eight, and I thought a two-cubit rule was longer than a one-cubit rule because it exceeded it by half its length.”
"And now,” said Cebes, " what do you think about them ? ”
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46.	’AXX’ aKovaac; pev irore eK fii/SXtov rivos, <09 €</>?/> ^Kva^ayopov dvayiyvdxrKovro^, Kal C XeyovTO9 &>9 apa vov<; erriv o BiaKoapcov re Kal ttavrcov aino^, ravrp By ry alria rprdyv re Kal eBo^e poi rpoirov nvd ev ex£^v rb rbv vovv elvai f	v	\ e /	»	«/)» h v
iravrov airiov, Kai yyryrapyv, ei rovv ovrws e^et, rbv ye vovv koctpovvra irdvra Koapelv1 Kal eKa-
1 Schanz brackets KOffutiv.
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“By Zeus,” said he, “I am far from thinking that I know the cause of any of these things, I who do not even dare to say, when one is added to one, whether the one to which the addition was made has become two, or the one which was added, or the one which was added and the one to which it was added became two by the addition of each to the other. I think it is wonderful that when each of them was separate from the other, each was one and they were not then two, and when they were brought near each other this juxtaposition was the cause of their becoming two. And I cannot yet believe that if one is divided, the division causes it to become two ; for this is the opposite of the cause which produced two in the former case; for then two arose because one was brought near and added to another one, and now because one is removed and separated from another. And I no longer believe that I know by this method even how one is generated or, in a word, how anything is generated or is destroyed or exists, and I no longer admit this method, but have another confused way of my own.
“Then one day I heard a man reading from a book, as he said, by Anaxagoras, that it is the mind that arranges and causes all things. I was pleased with this theory of cause, and it seemed to me to be somehow right that the mind should be the cause of all things, and I thought, ‘If this is so, the mind in arranging things arranges everything and establishes
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arov rtGevat Tavry orry av /3eXrto-ra e%y' el ovv Tts ftovXotro ryv alrlav evpetv Trept, eKaarov, oiry ytyverat y dtroXXorat rj cart, tovto betv Trept avrov evpetv, btry fieXnarov avrw eaTtv rj elvat rj aXXo otiovv traa^etv y trotelv. etc be by tov D Xoyov tovtov ovbev aXXo a/correiv Trpoarpcetv dv-
Opdrrrcp /cat trept avrov1 /cat Trept dXXwv, dXX' y to apiarov /cat rb fteXrtarov. dvay/catov 8e elvat tov avrov tovtov Kat to xetpov elbevat’ ryv avryv ydp elvat etriaryptyv Trept avrtbv. ravra by Xoyt^opevoc; aaptevos evpyKevat cpptyv btbdaKaXov rys alrlas Trept row ovrcov Kara vovv eptavrcb, rov ’Ava^aybpav, Kat ptot cftpaaetv rrptbrov ptev, tto-repov y yrj rrXaretd eaTtv y arpoyyvXy, etretby
E <f>pdaetev, eTrcKbiyyyaeadai ryv alrlav Kal rrjv dvayKtjv, Xeyovra to aptetvov Kal ort avryv aptetvov rp> rotavrrjv elvat' Kal et ev pteacp cfiair] *	>/	/I	9
€wav avTr/v, eTrcKOi'qyTjaeauac ap,ewov Tjv avTT/v ev fxeacp elvar Kal et pot ravra airo-98 (fratvotro, rrapeaKevdaptrpv ovKert rroGeaoptevo1;
atrtav aXXo el8o<s. Kal 3rj Kal rrepl rfx'tov ovra> TtapeaKevdaptirv, dtaavrc&i irevaoptevos, Kal aeXrjvrfi Kal TO)v aXXcov darpaw, ra^ov<; re Trept Trpbs aXXrjXa Kal Tporrd/v Kal rwv dXXwv TraBrjptd,TU)v, Try rrore ravr aptetvov eartv eKaarov Kal rrotetv r	A/.	,\v	>x
Kat iraa^etv a iraa^e^' ov yap av rrore avrov tpp/rpv, <f>daKOvrd ye vtrb vov avrd KeKoaptyaOat, aXXyv Ttva avrot<; alrlav erreveyKetv y ort peXriarov avra ovtgv; s^eiv eartv o>arrep e^et,' B eKaarcp oZv avrov dirobtbbvra ryv alrlav Kal
1 avrov ^Kftvov BCDE. Schanz brackets avrov. Wohlrab omits ixtlvov and reads avrov. Burnet brackets eKtbov.
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each thing as it is best for it to be. So if anyone wishes to find the cause of the generation or destruction or existence of a particular thing, he must find out what sort of existence, or passive state of any kind, or activity is best for it. And therefore in respect to that particular thing, and other things too, a man need examine nothing but what is best and most excellent; for then he will necessarily know also what is inferior, since the science of both is the same.’ As I considered these things I was delighted to think that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the cause of things quite to my mind, and I thought he would tell me whether the earth is flat or round, and when he had told me that, would go on to explain the cause and the necessity of it, and would tell me the nature of the best and why it is best for the earth to be as it is; and if he said the earth was in the centre, he would proceed to show that it is best for it to be in the centre ; and I had made up my mind that if he made those things clear to me, I would no longer yearn for any other kind of cause. And I had determined that I would find out in the same way about the sun and the moon and the other stars, their relative speed, their revolutions, and their other changes, and why the active or passive condition of each of them is for the best. For I never imagined that, when he said they were ordered by intelligence, he would introduce any other cause for these things than that it is best for them to be as they are. So I thought when he assigned the cause
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koivij iracri rb eKaoTtp ^eXnaTOv cpprp> Kal to koivov iraaiv eireKSiTiyTprea'dai ayaObv' Kat ovk dv direSbp^v irdXXov ra? eXiriSas, aXXa iravv crirovSy Xa/Scov ra<? /9t/9Xovs d>s Ta^ccrra olos t t) dve-yiyvcoa-KOv, iv co<? Ta%icrTa etSelyv to fteXTiOTOV Kal to ^etpov.
47.	’Atto St) 0avpaaTi]S eXiriSos, a> eratpe, (pxpp^v (frepbpevos, eireiSr) irpouov Kal1 dvayiyvib-cfkcov bpw avSpa tq> pev vu> ovSev xpcbpevov ovSe C rtm? atTias eiraiTtcopevov els to StaKoapeiv Ta irpdypaTa, aepas Se Kal aldejjas Kal vSaTa aiTi(b-pevov Kal aXXa iroXXa Kal aTOira. Kai pot eSo^ev bpotOTaTOV ireirovdevat dxrirep civ e'l tis Xeywv oti ZtGJKpaTTjs iravTa oaa irpaTTet vcp TrpaTTet, KairetTa eirt')(eipT)(Ta<; Xeyeiv Ta<? arrtas eKaaTtov on> TTpaTTw, Xeyoi irparrov pev oti Sia TavTa vvv evddSe Kadi)pat, oti avyKeiTai pov to awpa e£ bcTewv Kal vevptov, Kal to, pev oara eaTiv are pea Kal Siatf/vas e%et %ci)pl<; dir dXXyXcov, tcl Se vevpa D ota eiriTeiveadai Kal avleaffat, ireptapire)(pvTa Ta o<rra peTa to3v aapKow Kal Sep par os o avve'xet avTa* alwpovpevatv ovv T(bv baTewv ev Tais avTtbv ^vp^oXats ^(aXibvTa Kal avvTeivovTa ra vevpa KapirTecrflat irov irotei dtbv t elvai epe vvv Ta plKi), Kal Sid TavTijv tijv aiTtav avyKap<f>0els evOaSe KdOijpar Kal av irepl tov SiaXeyeaOat vptv eTepas TOtavTas aiTias Xeyot, <f>covds Te Kal aepas Kai aKoas Kat aXXa pvpia ToiavTa atTicopevos, E (ipeXrjcras Tas aXrjOws aiTtas Xeyeiv oti, eireiSTf ’ A.0i]vaiois eSoge (BcXtiov elvai epov KaTaypT)<j)iaaaOai, Sia TavTa Sr) Kal epol fteXTiov 1 Schanz brackets ko).
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of each thing and of all things in common he would
good for all in common. I prized my hopes very highly, and I seized the books very eagerly and read them as fast as I could, that I might know as fast as I could about the best and the worst.
“ My glorious hope, my friend, was quickly snatched away from me. As I went on with my reading I saw that the man made no use of intelligence, and did not assign any real causes for the ordering of things, but mentioned as causes air and ether and water and many other absurdities. And it seemed to me it was very much as if one should say that Socrates does with intelligence whatever he does, and then, in trying to give the causes of the particular thing I do, should say first that I am now sitting here because my body is composed of bones and sinews, and the bones are hard and have joints which divide them and the sinews can be contracted and relaxed and, with the flesh and the skin w’hich contains them all, are laid about the bones; and so, as the bones are hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by relaxing and contracting, make me able to bend my limbs now, and that is the cause of my sitting here with my legs bent. Or as if in the same way he should give voice and air and hearing and countless other things of the sort as causes for our talking with each other, and should fail to mention the real causes, which are, that the Athenians decided that it was best to condemn me, and therefore I have decided
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av beboKrat evfldbe KaOyaOai, Kal biKatbrepov napapevovra vneyetv ryv biKyv yr dv KeXevawatv 99 €7rel vy rbv Kvva, to? eyd/pat, naXat dv ravra rd vevpa re Kal rd card y nepl Xleyapa y Boicotov? yv, vnb bb^ys (f>epbpeva rov /BeXriarov, el py bucatorepov cypyv Kal KaXXtov eivai npb rov cbevyetv re /cal anobibpdaKeiv vneyetv ry nbXet otKyv yvnv av rarry. aXX atria pev ra rotavra KaXeiv Xtav dronov el Be ti? Xeyoi on avev rov rd rotavra eyetv /cal bard /cat vevpa Kal baa aXXa exp)> ovk dv dibs r yv note tv rd bb^avrd pot, dXydy dv Xeyoi' dy$ pevrot Bia ravra noted a noted B Kal ravra vty npdrrw, aXX’ ov ry rov fieXnarov
aipeaet, noXXy Kal paKpd paGvpia dv eiy rov Xbyov. rb ydp py bteXeadai olbv t’ etvat on aXXo pev rl eart rb atrtov red ovn, aXXo be »	V	♦ X *>	, V	» v V	A
eKetvo avev ov to atnov ovk av nor eiy atrtov' o by pot (jialvovrai ylryXaeJxdvres oi noXXol wanep ev aKoret, aXXorptw bvbpart npoa^pebpevot, co? acnov avro npoaayopevetv. bib by Kal b pev ns blvyv nepirtOels ry yy vnb rov ovpavov pevetv by notet ryv yyv, o be edanep Kapbbncp nXarela fidQpov rbv depa ynepelbet' ryv be rov co? olbv re C fieXnara avrd reOyvai bvvaptv ovreo vvv Ketadat, ravryv ovre Qyrovatv ovre rtva oiovrat oatpoveav ta^vv eyetv, aXXa yyovvrat rovrov ArXavra av nore ia%ypbrepov Kal dOavarebrepov Kal paXXov anavra avve^ovra e^evpetv, Kal to? aXy6(d<; rb dyadbv Kal beov ^vvbetv Kal avve^etv ovbev oiovrat. eyb> pev ovv rys rotavry^ aiTta?, ony nore eyet, paOyrys brovovv ybtar* dv yevoipyv enetby ob ravryv earepyGyv Kal ovr avrb? evpelv 340
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that it was best for me to sit here and that it is right for me to stay and undergo whatever penalty they order. For, by the Dog, I fancy these bones and sinews of mine would have been in Megara or Boeotia long ago, carried thither by an opinion of what was best, if I did not think it was better and nobler to endure any penalty the city may inflict rather than to escape and run away. But it is most absurd to call things of that sort causes. If anyone were to say that I could not have done what I thought proper if I had not bones and sinews and other things that I have, he would be right. But to say that those things are the cause of my doing what I do, and that I act with intelligence but not from the choice of what is best, would be an extremely careless way of talking. Whoever talks in that way is unable to make a distinction and to see that in reality a cause is one thing, and the thing without which the cause could never be a cause is quite another thing. And so it seems to me that most people, when they give the name of cause to the latter, are groping in the dark, as it were, and are giving it a name that does not belong to it. And so one man makes the earth stay below the heavens by putting a vortex about it, and another regards the earth as a flat trough supported on a foundation of air; but they do not look for the power which causes things to be now placed as it is best for them to be placed, nor do they think it has any divine force, but they think they can find a new Atlas more powerful and more immortal and more all-embracing than this, and in truth they give no thought to the good, which must embrace and hold together all things. Now 1 would gladly be the pupil of anyone who would teach me the nature of such a cause ; but since that
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out6 Trap dkkov paOeiv olos tc eyevopyv, rov bevrepov irkovv eirl ryv ry<; alrlas fyjryatv y ireirpaypdrevpai, ftovkei aoi,	eirtbei^iv
rroiyatopai, & Ke/Sys; 'TTreptyvov; pev ovv, efyy, a>s fiovkopai.
48.	vE3ofe rolvvv poi, y b’ os, per a ravra, eireiby direlpyKa rd dvra aKoiroiv, beiv evkafBy-Oyvai, py irdOoipi birep ol rov ykiov eKketirovra Qeoipovvres xai aKoirovpevoi' biai^Oelpovrai ydp irov evioi rd bppara, edv py ev vbari y nvi roiovrw aKoirtbvrai ryv eiKova avrov. roiovrbv T4 Kal eyct) olcvoijvtjv, Kat eoeicra, p/rj vravTaTracri ryv ^v^yv rv<f)ka)0elyv ^keirwv irpbs rd irpdy-para tois oppaai koi eKaary raw aladyaeaiv €7rr^€4/owy airreaOai avrtbv. ebo^e by pot %pyvai eZs tous X070US Karatfjvyovra ev eKeivois aKoiretv row ovrojv ri)v a\r)deiav. *ao)<; pev ovv <p etKa^o) rpbirov nvd ovk eoiKev, ov ydp iravv avy^oipo) rov ev roi<j koyois aKorrovpevov ra ovra ev eiKoai paWov aKOireiv r) rbv ev rois epyois" akk* ovv bi) ravry ye oippyaa, Kai vrrodepevos eKaarore kbyov bv av Kpivco eppiopeveararov elvai, a pev av pot boKr) rovrip avp(j)O)veiv, rlQypi dkyOy ovra, Kai rrepi alrias ko! irepl roiv akkow dirdvroiv rwv ovrwv, a b* av py, d>s ovk akydy. flovkopai be aoi aafyearepov eiirelv d keyw oipai ydp ae vvv ov pavOaveiv. Ov pa rbv &la, e<j>y b Ke^s, ov aijibbpa.
49.	’AXX’, y b’ os, cS3e keyto, ovbev Kaivbv, aXX' airep del Kai dkkore Kal ev rip rrapekykvObri kbytp ovbev ireiravpai keytov. ep^opai ydp by eiri^eipwv aoi eiribel^aaOai ry<; alria? rb elbos 0 342
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was denied me and I was not able to discover it myself or to learn of it from anyone else, do you wish me, Cebes,” said he, “to give you an account of the way in which I have conducted my second voyage in quest of the cause ? ”
“ I wish it with all my heart,” he replied.
After this, then,” said he, “ since I had given up investigating realities, I decided that I must be careful not to suffer the misfortune which happens to people who look at the sun and watch it during an eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes unless they look at its image in water or something of the sort. I thought of that danger, and I was afraid my soul would be blinded if I looked at things with my eyes and tried to grasp them with any of my senses. So I thought I must have recourse to conceptions and examine in them the truth of realities. Now perhaps my metaphor is not quite accurate; for I do not grant in the least that he who studies realities by means of conceptions is looking at them in images any more than he who studies them in the facts of daily life. However, that is the way I began. I assume in each case some principle which I consider strongest, and whatever seems to me to agree with this, whether relating to cause or to anything else, I regard as true, and whatever disagrees with it, as untrue. But I want to tell you more clearly what I mean; for I think you do not understand now.”
“ Not very well, certainly,” said Cebes.
“Well,” said Socrates, “this is what I mean. It is nothing new, but the same thing I have always been saying, both in our previous conversation and elsewhere. I am going to try to explain to you the nature of that cause which I have been studying,
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ircirpaypdrevpai, xal elpi iraXiv ctt’ exeiva rd iroXvdpvXyra xai apxopai an exelvwv, vnode-pevo? elvai ri xaXbv avro xa9' avrb xal wyadov xal peya xal raXXa ndvra' a ei poi blbw? tc xal avyxcopei? elvai ravra, eXnl^w aoi ex rov-rwv ryv airiav embel^eiv xal avevpycreiv, &>? C aOavarov y ^ru^. ’AXXa p^, etyy b Key9?;?, a>? SiSovTO? aoi ovx av <f>9avoi? nepalvwv. ^xonei 8 r], e^>y, rd e^y? exelvoi?, edv aoi £vvboxy wanep epol. (fra Iver at yap poi, ei ri eanv aXXo xaXbv nXyv avrb rb xaXbv, ovbe bi ev aXXo xaXbv elvai y bion pereyei exelvov rov xaXov' xal irdvra by ovrw? Xeyw. ry roiabe airla auy^tupeZ?; Suy^copw,” e(fry. Ou rolvvv, y b os, eri pavddvw ovbe bvvapai rd? aXXa? airla? rd? aoifra? ravra? yiyvcbaxeiv aXX’ edv ri? poi 'h-eyv), bi b n xaXbv eartv briovv, y p xptbpa evavOe? e\ov y (rvypa y dXXo briovv rwv roiovruiv, ra pev aKKa %aipeiv co), raparropat yap ev roi? dXKot? rraai, rovro be dirXib? xal areyfyo)? xal law? ewjOw? eyw nap epavrw, on ovx aXXo n noiei avrb xaXbv y y exelvov rov xaXov eire irapovala elre xoivwvia biry by xal ottw? npoayevopevy ov yap en rovro bua^vpl-^opai, aXX’ on rw xaKw irdvra rd xaXa yiyverai xaXa. rovro yap poi boxel da^aXeararov elvai xal epavrw diroxplvaaOai xal aXXtp, xal rovrov E e%opevo? yyovpai ovx av irore ireaeiv, aXX* aa^aXe? elvai xal epol xal onpovv aXX§> airo-xplvaadai, ori r^ xaXw rd xaXa xaXa' y ov xal vol boxel; ^oxei. Kai peybflei apa rd
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and I will revert to those familiar subjects of ours as my point of departure and assume that there are such things as absolute beauty and good and greatness and the like. If you grant this and agree that these exist, I believe I shall explain cause to you and shall prove that the soul is immortal.”
“ You may assume,” said Cebes, “that I grant it, and go on.”
“ Then,” said he, “ see if you agree with me in the next step. I think that if anything is beautiful besides absolute beauty it is beautiful for no other reason than because it partakes of absolute beauty; and this applies to everything. Do you assent to this view of cause?”
“I do,” said he.
“Now I do not yet, understand,” he went on, “nor can I perceive those other ingenious causes. If anyone tells me that what makes a thing beautiful is its lovely colour, or its shape or anything else of the sort, I let all that go, for all those things confuse me, and I hold simply and plainly and perhaps foolishly to this, that nothing else makes it beautiful but the presence or communion (call it which you please) of absolute beauty, however it may have been gained; about the way in which it happens, I make no positive statement as yet, but I do insist that beautiful things are made beautiful by beauty. For I think this is the safest answer I can give to myself or to others, and if I cleave fast to this, I think I shall never be overthrown, and I believe it is safe for me or anyone else to give this answer, that beautiful things are beautiful through beauty. Do you agree?”
“ I do.”
“And great things are great and greater things
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pteyaXa peydXa Kai rd pel^w pelfyo, Kal aptKpb-ryri rd eXdrrco eXamo; Nai. Ovbe av ap' dv drro-be%oio, el ti? rtva (fraty erepov erepov ry Ket^aXy p,ei&> elvat, Kal rov eXdrra) rw avrw rovnp 101 eXarrto, aXXd biapaprvpoto dv, oti av ptev ovbev aXXo Xeyets 77 ort rb petlyv rrav erepov erepov ovbevl aXXa) pet^bv eartv y peyeOet, Kal bid rovro pet^ov, bid rb peyedos, rb be eXarrov ovbevl aXXfp eXarrov y apiKporyrt, Kal bid rovro eXarrov, bid ryv aptKpbryra, ^o^ovpevo^ olpai, py rl<; aot evavrlof Xbyos aTravryay, eav ry K€<f>aXy* pel^ovd nva (frys elvat Kal eXdrrw, yrpcbrov pev ra> avra> rb pet^ov peifyjv elvat Kal rb eXarrov eXarrov, erretra ry K€<j>aXy aptKpa B ovay rov petty petty etvai, Kat rovro 077 repas elvat, rb aptKpeb nvt peyav nva elvar 17 ovk av <f>o/3oto ravra; Kai b Ke/3r)S yeXdaas' "Rywye, W J	1	**	**	*	\	**
e<p7). vjvkovv, jj o 09, ra oeKa rcov oktq> ovotv irXetw elvat, Kal bid ravrrjv rrjv alrlav vrrep-fidXXeiv, (pofloto av Xeyetv, dXXa pr) TrXy0et Kal bid rb rrXrflos; Kal rb bimj^y rov Try^yaiov rjplaet ptei^ov elvat, aXX ov peyedet; b avrbs ydp ttov <}>b/3o<;. Haw y, e<f)7j. Ti be; evl evbs rrpoareOevro^; njv rrpbadeatv alrlav elvat rov bvo C yeveadat y biaa’^taOevro^ ryv aylatv ovk evXa-fioio dv Xeyetv; Kal peya dv fiowys ort ovk olaOa dXXios 7ro>9 eKatrrov ytyvopevov y peraa^bv TT/s tbias overlap eKaarov ov dv pterda^y, Kal ev 346
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greater by greatness, and smaller things smaller by smallness ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ And you would not accept the statement, if you were told that one man was greater or smaller than another by a head, but you would insist that you say only that every greater thing is greater than another by nothing else than greatness, and* that it is greater by reason of greatness, and that which is smaller is smaller by nothing else than smallness and is smaller by reason of smallness. For you would, I think, be afraid of meeting with the retort, if you said that a man was greater or smaller than another by a head, first that the greater is greater and the smaller is smaller by the same thing, and secondly, that the greater man is greater by a head, which is small, and that it is a monstrous thing that one is great by something that is small. Would you not be afraid of this ? ”
And Cebes laughed and said, “Yes, I should.”
“Then,” he continued, “you would be afraid to say that ten is more than eight by two and that this is the reason it is more. You would say it is more by number and by reason of number; and a two-cubit measure is greater than a one-cubit measure not by half but by magnitude, would you not ? For you would have the same fear.”
“Certainly,” said he.
“ Well, then, if one is added to one or if one is divided, you would avoid saying that the addition or the division is the cause of two ? You would exclaim loudly that you know no other way by which anything can come into existence than by participating in the proper essence of each thing in which it
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tovtoi? ovk ex^t aXXyv nva airlav rov bvo yevea0ai dXX' y ryv t??<? <5ua8o<? perd(rx€aiv> Kai beiv rovrov peraax^cv rd peXXovra bvo eaeaBai, Kat fjtQvaoos o av fieKKri ev eaeavat, Tas oe a^iaeis ravra? Kai Tcpoa0eaei? Kai rd? aXXa? rd? roiavra? Kop^ela? e®?;? av ^aipetv, 'irapei? airo-Kplvaa0ai roi? aeavrov aoc^airepoi?' av 3e bebtd>? D av, rd Xeydpevov, ryv aeavrov CKiav Kai ryv direiplav, ex^pevo? eKelvov rov da(f>aXov? ry? viroOeaeit)?, ovt co? dnoKplvaio av; ei be ri? avry? ry? viroBeaew? etyoiTO, xatpeiv ecpy? av Kai ovk drroKplvaio, eco? av rd dir eKeivy? oppyBevra aKetyaio, el aoi dXXyXoi? avp^covei y btac^covei' eireiby be eKeivy? avry? beoi ae bibdvai Xoyov, CDaavrco? av biboly?, aXXyv av vTtoOecriv vttoBc-pevo?, yn? rwv dvo)0ev fteXrlary (palvoiro, eto? t, > / f '»/'kZJ	<*	t>\ » * j /	rr
E eTTi ri iKavov eXuot?, apa oe ovk av cpvpoio oiaTrep
ol dvriXoyiKOi irepl re ry? dpxy? biaXeydpevo? koi twv e% eKeivy? wppypevcav, elirep ftovXoid ri rtdv bvroiv evpetv. eKelvot? pev yap taco? ovbe ei? irepi rovrov Xoyo? ovbe c^povrl?' tKavoi yap vtto trot/tla? opov irdvra KVKwvre? opas? bvvaaOai1 avroi 102 avrot? dpeaKeiv* av b' etirep ei tmv (friXo<r6(])(i)v, dipai av d>? eyd> Xeyo> ttoioi?. 'AXyOearara, e^>y, Xeyei?, o re Xtppla? dpa Kai d Kefly?.
exekpaths. A/a, w <i>alba>v, eiKorw? ye' 0av-paardi? yap poi boKei d)? evapyco? tg> Kac apiKpov vovv ex^vri eltreiv eKeivo? ravra.
4»aiaqn. Haw pev ovv, d) 'EiX^Kpare?, Kai irdcri roi? Trapovcriv ebo^ev.
1 Schanz follows Hirschig in bracketing 3vva<r6ai.
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participates, and therefore you accept no other cause of the existence of two than participation in duality, and things which are to be two must participate in duality, and whatever is to be one must participate in unity, and you would pay no attention to the divisions and additions and other such subtleties, leaving those for wiser men to explain. You would distrust your inexperience and would be afraid, as the saying goes, of your own shadow; so you would cling to that safe principle of ours and would reply as I have said. And if anyone attacked the principle, you would pay him no attention and you would not reply to him until you had examined the consequences to see whether they agreed with one another or not; and when you had to give an explanation of the principle, you would give it in the same way by assuming some other principle which seemed to you the best of the higher ones, and so on until you reached one which was adequate. You would not mix things up, as disputants do, in talking about the beginning and its consequences, if you wished to discover any of the realities ; for perhaps not one of them thinks or cares in the least about these things. They are so clever that they succeed in being well pleased with themselves even when they mix everything up ; but if you are a philosopher, I think you will do as I have said.”
“ That is true,” said Simmias and Cebes together. echecrates. By Zeus, Phaedo, they were right. It seems to me that he made those matters astonishingly clear, to anyone with even a little sense.
phaedo. Certainly, Echecrates, and all who were there thought so, too.
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exekpaths. Kai yap ypiv tow diroveri, vvv Se dtcovovcriv. aXXa riva by yv rd perd ravra Xe%0evra;
50.	4>AiAflN. T2s pev e’yco dipai, eirel avra> ravra crvveywpydy, /cal ebpoXoyeiro elvai ri e/caarov rwv elbow /cal rovreov raXXa peraXap-pavovra avreov rovreov ryv eireovvpiav ta^eiv, ro by perd ravra ypcbra' EZ by, y 8’ os, ravra ovtcos Xeyeis, ap ov%, orav ^ippiav 'ZwKpdrovs pei^eo elvai, <i>aiba>vo<; be eXarrco, Xeyew tot’ elvai ev rep 'Zippia dpejibrepa, /cal peyedos /cal erpiKpbryra; "Eycoye. ’AXXa yap, y b' os, o/wXoyets to rov y.ippiav virepexeiv ^w/epdrovs ov% a>s tois pypaai Xeyerai ovreo /cal rb aXyOes fyeiv. ov yap rrov Trecfiv/cevai 'Zipplav vrrepe^eiv rovro) ra> ^ipptav elvai, aXXa ra> peyedei o Tuy^am ov8’ av ^w/epdrovs virepe^etv, ori %(OKpdry<; b ^w/epdrys eariv, aXX’ bri trpi/cpbryra e%ei b Hw/cpdrys 7rpos to e/ceivov peyedos; 'KXyOy. Ovbe ye av vtto Qaibwvos virepeyeGOai rep ori Qaibeov b Qaibeov earlv, aXX’ ori peyedos e%ei b <f>aibe0v irpbs ryv ^ipplov apuepbryra; “Eo’Tt ravra. Ovtcos apa b Xippia<; eTreowpiav e%ei erpi/cpb? re Kal yxeyas elvai, ev peerep wv dpefrorepeov, rov pev Tto peyedei vrrepeveiv ryv erpiKpbryra vrre'xeov, rep be rb peyedos t?)s erpucpbryro<i rrapexe^v virepexov. Kal apa peibidaas' JLoiKa, e^>y, Kal ^vyypaefriKebs epeiv, aXX’ ovv e%ei ye ttou, d)<i Xeyco. ^vveefry. Aeyco Se touS’ eveKa, 35°
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echecrates. And so do we who were not there, and are hearing about it now. But what was said after that ?
phaedo. As I remember it, after all this had been admitted, and they had agreed that each of the abstract qualities exists and that other things which participate in these get their names from them, then Socrates asked : “Now if you assent to this, do you not, when you say that Simmias is greater than Socrates and smaller than Phaedo, say that there is in Simmias greatness and smallness ? ”
“Yes.”
“But,” said Socrates, “you agree that the statement that Simmias is greater than Socrates is not true as stated in those words. For Simmias is not greater than Socrates by reason of being Simmias, but by reason of the greatness he happens to have ; nor is he greater than Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, but because Socrates has smallness relatively to his greatness.”
“True.”
“ And again, he is not smaller than Phaedo because Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness relatively to Simmias’s smallness.”
“ That is true.”
“ Then Simmias is called small and great, when he is between the two, surpassing the smallness of the one by exceeding him in height, and granting to the other the greatness that exceeds his own smallness.” And he laughed and said, “ I seem to be speaking like a legal document, but it really is very much as I say.”
Simmias agreed.
“I am speaking so because I want you to agree
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with me. I think it is evident not only that greatness itself will never be great and also small, but that the greatness in us will never admit the small or allow itself to be exceeded. One of two things must take place: either it flees or withdraws when its opposite, smallness, advances toward it, or it has already ceased to exist by the time smallness comes near it. But it will not receive and admit smallness, thereby becoming other than it was. So I have received and admitted smallness and am still the same small person I was; but the greatness in me, being great, has not suffered itself to become small. In the same way the smallness in us will never become or be great, nor will any other opposite which is still what it was, ever become or be also its own opposite. It either goes away or loses its existence in the change.”
“That,” said Cebes, “seems to me quite evident.”
Then one of those present—I don’t just remember who it was—said: “ In Heaven’s name, is not this present doctrine the exact opposite of what was admitted in our earlier discussion, that the greater is generated from the less and the less from the greater and that opposites are always generated from their opposites ? But now it seems to me we are saying that this can never happen.”
Socrates cocked his head on one side and listened.
“You have spoken up like a man,” he said, “but you do not observe the difference between the present doctrine and what we said before. We said before that in the case of concrete things opposites are generated from opposites; whereas now we say that the abstract concept of an opposite can never become
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its own opposite, either in us or in the world about us. Then we were talking about things which possess opposite qualities and are called after them, but now about those very opposites the immanence of which gives the things their names. We say that these latter can never be generated from each other.”
At the same time he looked at Cebes and said: “ And you—are you troubled by any of our friends’ objections ? ”
“ No,” said Cebes,“ not this time ; though I confess that objections often do trouble me.”
“ Well, we are quite agreed,” said Socrates, “upon this, that an opposite can never be its own opposite.”
“Entirely agreed,” said Cebes.
“Now,” said he, “see if you agree with me in what follows : Is there something that you call heat and something you call cold ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Are they the same as snow and fire ? ”
“ No, not at all.”
“ But heat is a different thing from fire and cold differs from snow ? ”
“ Yes.”
“Yet I fancy you believe that snow, if (to employ the form of phrase we used before) it admits heat, will no longer be what it was, namely snow, and also warm, but will either withdraw when heat approaches it or will cease to exist.”
“ Certainly.”
“ And similarly fire, when cold approaches it, will either withdraw or perish. It will never succeed in
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admitting cold and being still fire, as it was before, and also cold.”
“ That is true,” said he.
“The fact is,” said he, “in some such cases, that not only the abstract idea itself has a right to the same name through all time, but also something else, which is not the idea, but which always, whenever it exists, has the form of the idea. But perhaps I can make my meaning clearer by some examples. In numbers, the odd must always have the name of odd, must it not ? ”
“ Certainly."
“ But is this the only thing so called (for this is what I mean to ask), or is there something else, which is not identical with the odd but nevertheless has a right to the name of odd in addition to its own name, because it is of such a nature that it is never separated from the odd ? I mean, for instance, the number three, and there are many other examples. Take the case of three ; do you not think it may always be called by its own name and also be called odd, which is not the same as three ? Yet the number three and the number five and half of numbers in general are so constituted, that each of them is odd though not identified with the idea of odd. And in the same way two and four and all the other series of numbers are even, each of them, though not identical with evenness. Do you agree, or not ? ”
“ Of course,” he replied.
“Now see what I want to make plain. This is my point, that not only abstract opposites exclude each other, but all things which, although not opposites one to another, always contain opposites;
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these also, we find, exclude the idea which is opposed to the idea contained in them, and when it approaches they either perish or withdraw. We must certainly agree that the number three will endure destruction or anything else rather than submit to becoming even, while still remaining three, must we not ? ”
“Certainly,” said Cebes.
“ But the number two is not the opposite of the number three.”
“ No.”
« Then not only opposite ideas refuse to admit each other when they come near, but certain other things refuse to admit the approach of opposites.”
“Very true,” he said.
“Shall we then,” said Socrates, “determine if we can, what these are ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“Then, Cebes, will they be those which always compel anything of which they take possession not only to take their form but also that of some opposite ? ”
“ What do you mean ? ”
“ Such things as we were speaking of just now. You know of course that those things in which the number three is an essential element must be not only three but also odd.”
“ Certainly.”
“ Now such a thing can never admit the idea which is the opposite of the concept which produces this result.”
“No, it cannot.”
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“ But the result was produced by the concept of the odd ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ And the opposite of this is the idea of the even ? ”
“ Yes.”
« Then the idea of the even will never be admitted by the number three.”
“No.”
“ Then three has no part in the even.”
“ No, it has none.”
“ Then the number three is uneven.”
“ Yes.”
“ Now I propose to determine what things, without being the opposites of something, nevertheless refuse to admit it, as the number three, though it is not the opposite of the idea of even, nevertheless refuses to admit it, but always brings forward its opposite against it, and as the number two brings forward the opposite of the odd and fire that of cold, and so forth, for there are plenty of examples. Now see if you accept this statement: not only will opposites not admit their opposites, but nothing which brings an opposite to that which it approaches will ever admit in itself the oppositeness of that which is brought. Now let me refresh your memory; for there is no harm in repetition. The number five will not admit the idea of the even, nor will ten, the double of five, admit the idea of the odd. Now ten is not itself an opposite, and yet it will not admit the idea of the odd ; and so one-and-a-half and other mixed fractions and one-third and other simple frac-
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tions reject the idea of the whole. Do you go with me and agree to this ? ”
“ Yes, I agree entirely,” he said, “ and am with »>
you.
“ Then,” said Socrates, “ please begin again at the beginning. And do not answer my questions in their own words, but do as I do. I give an answer beyond that safe answer which I spoke of at first, now that I see another safe reply deduced from what has just been said. If you ask me what causes anything in which it is to be hot, I will not give you that safe but stupid answer and say that it is heat, but I can now give a more refined answer, that it is fire ; .and if you ask, what causes the body in which it is to be ill, I shall not say illness, but fever; and if you ask what causes a number in which it is to be odd, I shall not say oddness, but the number one, and so forth. Do you understand sufficiently what I mean ? ”
“ Quite sufficiently,” he replied.
“ Now answer,” said he. “ What causes the body in which it is to be alive ? ”
“ The soul,” he replied.
“ Is this always the case ? ”
“ Yes,” said he, “ of course.”
“ Then if the soul takes possession of anything it always brings life to it ? ”
“ Certainly,” he said.
“ Is there anything that is the opposite of life ? ”
“ Yes,” said he.
“What ? ”
“ Death.”
“ Now the soul, as we have agreed before, will
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never admit the opposite of that which it brings with it.”
“ Decidedly not/’ said Cebes.
" Then what do we now call that which does not admit the idea of the even ? ”
“ Uneven/’ said he.
“ And those which do not admit justice and music? ”
“ Unjust/’ he replied, “and unmusical.”
“ Well then what do we call that w hich does not admit death ? ”
“ Deathless or immortal,” he said.
“ And the soul does not admit death ? ”
“ No.”
t( Then the soul is immortal.”
“ Yes.”
“ Very wrell,” said he. “Shall we say then that this is proved ? ”
“Yes, and very satisfactorily, Socrates.”
“ Well then, Cebes,” said he, “ if the odd were necessarily imperishable, would not the number three be imperishable ? ”
“ Of course.”
“And if that which is without heat were imperishable, would not snow go away whole and unmelted whenever heat was brought in conflict with snow ? For it could not have been destroyed, nor could it have remained and admitted the heat.”
“ That is very true,” he replied.
“ In the same way, I think, if that which is without cold were imperishable, whenever anything cold approached fire, it would never perish or be quenched, but would go away unharmed.”
“ Necessarily,” he said.
“ And must not the same be said of that which is
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immortal ? If the immortal is also imperishable, it is impossible for the soul to perish when death comes against it. For, as our argument has shown, it will not admit death and will not be dead, just as the number three, we said, will not be even, and the odd will not be even, and as fire, and the heat in the fire, will not be cold. But, one might say, why is it not possible that the odd does not become even when the even comes against it (we agreed to that), but perishes, and the even takes its place ? Now we cannot silence him who raises this question by saying that it does not perish, for the odd is not imperishable. If that were conceded to us, we could easily silence him by saying that when the even approaches, the odd and the number three go away; and we could make the corresponding reply about fire and beat and the rest, could we not ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ And so, too, in the case of the immortal ; if it is conceded that the immortal is imperishable, the soul would be imperishable as well as immortal, but if not, further argument is needed.”
“ But,” he said, “it is not needed, so far as that is concerned ; for surely nothing would escape destruction, if the immortal, which is everlasting, is perishable.”
“ All, I think,” said Socrates, “ would agree that God and the principle of life, and anything else that is immortal, can never perish.”
“ All men would, certainly,” said he, " and still more, I fancy, the Gods.”
“ Since, then, the immortal is also indestructible, would not the soul, if it is immortal, be also imperishable ? ”
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1 After aAAi the MSS. read rauia re el .\e7eu; bracketed by Ast, Schanz, and others.
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“Necessarily.”
“Then when death comes to a man, his mortal part, it seems, dies, but the immortal part goes away unharmed and undestroyed, withdrawing from death.”
“ So it seems.”
“ Then, Cebes,” said he, “it is perfectly certain that the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls will exist somewhere in another world.”
“ I,” said Cebes, “have nothing more to say against that, and I cannot doubt your conclusions. But if Simmias, or anyone else, has anything to say, he would do well to speak, for I do not know to what other time than the present he could defer speaking, if he wishes to say or hear anything about those matters.”
“ But,” said Simmias, “ I don’t see how I can doubt, either, as to the result of the discussion; but the subject is so great, and I have such a poor opinion of human weakness, that I cannot help having some doubt in my own mind about what has been said.”
“ Not only that, Simmias,” said Socrates, “ but our first assumptions ought to be more carefully examined, even though they seem to you to be certain. And if you analyse them completely, you will, I think, follow and agree with the argument, so far as it is possible for man to do so. And if this is made clear, you will seek no farther.”
“ That is true,” he said.
“ But my friends,” he said, “ we ought to bear in mind, that, if the soul is immortal, we must care for it, not only in respect to this time, which we call life,
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but in respect to all time, and if we neglect it, the danger now appears to be terrible. For if death were an escape from everything, it would be a boon to the wicked, for when they die they would be freed from the body and from their wickedness together with their souls. But now, since the soul is seen to be immortal, it cannot escape from evil or be saved in any other way than by becoming as good and wise as possible. For the soul takes with it to the other world nothing but its education and nurture, and these are said to benefit or injure the departed greatly from the very beginning of his journey thither. And so it is said that after death, the tutelary genius of each person, to whom he had been allotted in life, leads him to a place where the dead are gathered together; then they are judged and depart to the other world with the guide whose task it is to conduct thither those who come from this world ; and when they have there received their due and remained through the time appointed, another guide brings them back after many long periods of time. And the journey is not as Telephus says in the play of Aeschylus; for she says a simple path leads to the lower world, but I think the path is neither simple nor single, for if it were, there would be no need of guides, since no one could miss the way to any place if there were only one road. But really there seem to be many forks of the road and many windings; this I infer from the rites and ceremonies practised here on earth. Now the orderly and wise soul follows its guide and understands its circumstances; but the soul that is desirous of the body, as I said before, flits about it, and in the visible world for a long time, and after much resist-
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ance and many sufferings is led away with violence and with difficulty by its appointed genius. And when it arrives at the place where the other souls are, the soul which is impure and has done wrong, by committing wicked murders or other deeds akin to those and the works of kindred souls, is avoided and shunned by all, and no one is willing to be its companion or its guide, but it wanders about alone in utter bewilderment, during certain fixed times, after which it is carried by necessity to its fitting habitation. But the soul that has passed through life in purity and righteousness, finds gods for companions and guides, and goes to dwell in its proper dwelling. Now there are many wonderful regions of the earth, and the earth itself is neither in size nor in other respects such as it is supposed to be by those who habitually discourse about it, as I believe on someone’s authority.”
And Simmias said, “ What do you mean, Socrates ? I have heard a good deal about the earth myself, but not what you believe ; so I should like to hear it.”
“ Well Simmias, I do not think I need the art of Glaucus to tell what it is. But to prove that it is true would, I think, be too hard for the art of Glaucus, and perhaps I should not be able to do it; besides, even if I had the skill, I think my life, Simmias, will end before the discussion could be finished. However, there is nothing to prevent my telling what I believe the form of the earth to be, and the regions in it,**
“ Well,” said Simmias, “ that will be enough.”
" I am convinced, then,” said he, “ that in the first
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place, if the earth is round and in the middle of the heavens, it needs neither the air nor any other similar force to keep it from falling, but its own equipoise and the homogeneous nature of the heavens on all sides suffice to hold it in place ; for a body which is in equipoise and is placed in the centre of something which is homogeneous cannot change its inclination in any direction, but will remain always in the same position. This, then, is the first thing of which I am convinced.”
“ And rightly,” said Simmias.
“Secondly,” said he, “ I believe that the earth is very large and that we who dwell between the pillars of Hercules and the river Phasislive in a small part of it about the sea, like ants or frogs about a pond, and that many other people live in many other such regions. For I believe there are in all directions on the earth many hollows of very various forms and sizes, into which the water and mist and air have run together; but the earth itself is pure and is situated in the pure heaven in which the stars are, the heaven w hich those who discourse about such matters call the ether; the water, mist and air are the sediment of this and flow together into the hollow's of the earth. Now wTe do not perceive that we live in the hollows, but think we live on the upper surface of the earth, just as if someone who lives in the depth of the ocean should think he lived on the surface of the sea, and, seeing the sun and the stars through the water, should think the sea was the sky, and should, by reason of sluggishness or feebleness, never have reached the surface of the sea, and should never have seen, by rising and lifting his head out of the
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1	Schanz, following Ruckert, brackets elyai ravriy.
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sea into our upper world, and should never have heard from anyone who had seen, how much purer and fairer it is than the world he lived in. Now I believe this is just the case with us ; for we dwell in a hollow of the earth and think we dwell on its upper suface; and the air we call the heaven, and think that is the heaven in which the stars move. But the fact is the same, that by reason of feebleness and sluggishness, we are unable to attain to the upper surface of the air; for if anyone should come to the top of the air or should get wings and fly up, he could lift his head above it and see, as fishes lift their heads out of the water and see the things in our world, so he would see things in that upper world; and, if his nature were strong enough to bear the sight, he would recognise that that is the real heaven and the real light and the real earth. For this earth of ours, and the stones and the whole region where we live, are injured and corroded, as in the sea things are injured by the brine, and nothing of any account grows in the sea, and there is, one might say, nothing perfect there, but caverns and sand and endless mud and mire, where there is earth also, and there is nothing at all worthy to be compared with the beautiful things of our world. But the things in that world above would be seen to be even more superior to those in this world of ours. If I may tell a story, Simmias, about the things on the earth that is below the heaven, and what they are like, it is well worth hearing.”
“By all means, Socrates,” said Simmias; “we should be glad to hear this story.”
“Well then, my friend," said he, “to begin with,
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the earth when seen from above is said to look like those balls that are covered with twelve pieces of leather; it is divided into patches of various colours, of which the colours which we see here may be regarded as samples, such as painters use. But there the whole earth is of such colours, and they are much brighter and purer than ours ; for one part is purple of wonderful beauty, and one is golden, and one is white, whiter than chalk or snow, and the earth is made up of the other colours likewise, and they are more in number and more beautiful than those which we see here. For those very hollows of the earth which are full of water and air, present an appearance of colour as they glisten amid the variety of the other colours, so that the whole produces one continuous effect of variety. And in this fair earth the things that grow, the trees, and flowers and fruits, are correspondingly beautiful; and so too the mountains and the stones are smoother, and more transparent and more lovely in colour than ours. In fact, our highly prized stones, sards and jaspers, and emeralds, and other gems, are fragments of those there, but there everything is like these or still more beautiful. And the reason of this is that there the stones are pure, and not corroded or defiled, as ours are, with filth and brine by the vapours and liquids which flow together here and which cause ugliness and disease in earth and stones and animals and plants. And the earth there is adorned with all these jewels and also with gold and silver and every-
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60.	Kai oXpv pev Bp ttjv ypv ovtco irefyvxevai Kal Ta Trepl tijv ypv tottovs 3’ ev avTp elvai KaTa. Ta eyxoiXa avTiy; kvkXw Trepl o\pv iroWovs, tous pev ftadvTepovs xal dvaireirTapevovs paWov p ev ct> ppeis oiKovpev, tovs Be fiaOvTepovs ovTas to avTtbv ^dapa eXaTTOV eyeiv tov Trap ppiv tottov, D eaTi 3’ ofrs xal /SpaxyTepovs t& ffaflei tov evOdBe elvai xal TrXaTVTepovs' toutous 3e irdvras vtto 380
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thing of the sort. For there they are in plain sight, abundant and large and in many places, so that the earth is a sight to make those blessed who look upon it. And there are many animals upon it, and men also, some dwelling inland, others on the coasts of the air, as we dwell about the sea, and others on islands, which «the air flows around, near the mainland ; and in short, what water and the sea are in our lives, air is in theirs, and what the air is to us, ether is to them. And the seasons are so tempered that people there have no diseases and live much longer than we, and in sight and hearing and wisdom and all such things are as much superior to us as air is purer than water or the ether than air. And they have sacred groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods really dwell, and they have intercourse with the gods by speech and prophecies and visions, and they see the sun and moon and stars as they really are, and in all other ways their blessedness is in accord with this.
“Such then is the nature of the earth as a w'hole, and of the things around it. But round about the whole earth, in the hollows of it, are many regions, some deeper and wider than that in which we live, some deeper but with a narrower opening than ours, and some also less in depth and wider. Now all these
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777P et9 dXXpXovs (TwrerpYprOal re iroXXaxrj Kal Kara crrevorepa Kai evpvrepa, Kai biel;6bov<; exetv, t) iroXv pev vbwp peiv eg aXXtfXcov et? aXX?piovs wairep eZ? Kparrjpa^, Kai devduv irorapoyv dppxava peyeOi} vtto ttjv yrjv Kal OeppoiV vbdriov Kai ^vxpwv, iroXv be irvp Kai irvpbs peydXovs irora-povs, iroXXovs Se vypov irijXov Kai KaOaptorepov Kai flopfioptobearepov, wairep ev XtKeXla ot irpb tov pvaKos tttjXov peovres irorapol Kai avro? o pva£' a>v brj Kal €Kd<TTOV<i tous TO77OU9 irXi)pov-a0ai, o>9 dv eKaarois Tvyr) eKaarore y irepippoi) yiyvopevip ravra 3e iravra Kiveiv avw Kal Kara) w virep aldopav rtva evovaav ev rfj yip can 3e apa avrij 7) aid>pa bid e^vatv roidvbe rtva. ev ri rcov XatTpdrtov T?}? 7^9 aXX<«9 Te peyiarov rvy^dvei bv Kal biapirepes rerpr/pevov bi oXt)<; t^9 7^9, rovro oirept,OpT)po<; elire, Xeyiov avro
TTjXe pd~)d, yxL fiddiarov virb x^ov^ ^a‘Tl ftepetipov
b Kal aXXoOi Kal eKeivos Kal dXXot iroXXol tu)V iroiyrdiv Tdprapov KCKX^Kaatv. eis ydp rovro rb ')(d<TlJLa (Tvppeoval re irdvres oc irorapol Kal eK tovtov irdXiv eKpeovaiv' yiyvovrai 3e eKaaroi roiovroi, bi ocas dv Kal rrj^ 7779 pewaiv, i) be alria eariv rov eKpeiv re evrevdev Kal etapeiv B irdvra rd pevpara, ori irvdpeva ovk fyei ovbe fidaiv rb vypbv tovto. alwpeirai by Kal Kvpaivei avaj Kal Karo), Kal 6 drjp Kal to irvevpa to irepl avro ravrbv noiei' ^vveirerai ydp avra> Kal orav ei9 to eireKeiva 77)9 7779 bppr^ay Kal orav €19 to
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are connected with one another by many subterranean channels, some larger and some smaller, which are bored in all of them, and there are passages through which much water flows from one to another as into mixing bowls; and there are everlasting rivers of huge size under the earth, flowing with hot and cold water; and there is much fire, and great rivers of fire, and many streams of mud, some thinner and some thicker, like the rivers of mud that flow before the lava in Sicily, and the lava itself. These fill the various regions as they happen to flow to one or another at any time. Now a kind of oscillation within the earth moves all these up and down. And the nature of the oscillation is as follows: One of the chasms of the earth is greater than the rest, and is bored right through the whole earth; this is the one which Homer means when he says:
Far off, the lowest abyss beneath the earth ;1
and which elsewhere he and many other poets have called Tartarus. For all the rivers flow together into this chasm and flow out of it again, and they have each the nature of the earth through which they flow. And the reason why all the streams flow in and out here is that this liquid matter has no bottom or foundation. So it oscillates and waves up and down, and the air and wind about it do the same; for they follow the liquid both when it moves toward the other side of the earth and when it moves toward this side, and
1 Homer, Iliad 8, 14, Lord Derby’s translation.
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€7rZ Tabe, Kal wairep tcov dvairvebvTwv del eKirvei re Kal avarrvel peov to irvevpa, ovtw Kal eKei gvvaicopovpevov ra> vypip to irvevpa beivovs Tivas avepovs Kal dpyyavovs Ttape^eTai Kal elaibv Kal egiov. OTav Te ovv VTro^wpyay to vbcop eis tov tottov tov by KaTG) KaXovpevov, tois Kar CKelva Ta pevpaTa bid ays yys elapel Te Kal TrXypol avTa wcrrrep ol eiravTXovvTes' OTav Te av eKeiflev pev diroXiTTij, bevpo be bppyay, ra evflabe TtXypol auflis, Ta be TrXypcoflevTa pel bid twv b^eTidv Kal bid 777s, Kal els tovs tottovs exaera dtjiiKVOv-peva, els ovs cKaaTovs bboTroielaai, flaXaTTas tc Kal Xipvas Kal TroTapovs Kal Kpyvas iroiel' evTevflev be TrdXiv bvbpeva Kaaa Tys yys, Ta pev paKpoTepovs tottovs irepieXflovTa Kal TrXelovs, Ta be eXaTTOvs Kal (3pa)(VTepws, rraXiv els tov TapTapov epftdXXet, rd pev ttoXv KaTioTepto y eTTTjVTXelTO, Ta be bXlyov iraVTa be vitokclto) elapel ty)S eKporjs. Kal evia pev KaTavTiKpv y e^eireaev elapel, evia be KaTa to avab pepos’ eaTi be a iravTaTtaaiv kvkXw TtepieXdbvTa, rj a/rra^ y Kal TrXeovaKis TrepieXt^OevTa irepl Tip yyv waTrep ol o^eis, els to bwaTOV KaTco KadevTa iraXiv epffdXXet. bwaabv be eaTiv eKareproae p^Xpi tov
z	zi /	/	?>> »r v	x »	•	/
peaov Kauievai, Ttepa o ov avavies yap apcpore-pois Tols pevpaai to eKaaepwOev ylyveiai pepos.
61.	Ta pev ovv by aXXa TroXXa Te Kal peydXa Kal iravTobaird pevpaTa eaTr Tvyyavei b' dpa ovTa ev tovtois rols ttoXXois Terrap' arra pevpaTa, d)V to pev peyiaTov Kal e^coTaTco peov KVKXcp 6 KaXovpevos 'flKeavos eaTiv, tovtov be KaTavrtKpv xai evavTicos pecav A^epcov, os 01 epypcov Te 384
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just as the breath of those who breathe blows in and out, so the wind there oscillates with the liquid and causes terrible and irresistible blasts as it rushes in and out. And when the water retires to the region which we call the lower, it flows into the rivers there and fills them up, as if it were pumped into them; and when it leaves that region and comes back to this side, it fills the rivers here; and when the streams are filled they flow through the passages and through the earth and come to the various places to which their different paths lead, where they make seas and marshes, and rivers and springs. Thence they go down again under the earth, some passing around many great regions and others around fewer and smaller places, and flow again into Tartarus, some much below the point where they were sucked out, and some only a little ; but all flow in below their exit. Some flow in on the side from which they flowed out, others on the opposite side; and some pass completely around in a circle, coiling about the earth once or several times, like serpents, then descend to the lowest possible depth and fall again into the chasm. Now it is possible to go down from each side to the centre, but not beyond, for there the slope rises upward in front of the streams from either side of the earth.
“ Now these streams are many and great and of all sorts, but among the many are four streams, the greatest and outermost of which is that called Oceanus, which flows round in a circle, and opposite this, flowing in the opposite direction, is Acheron, which flows through
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tottiov pei aXXtov Kai 3tj Kai vtto yijv pecov ei? tt/v XipvT/v d<f>CKV€irai ttjv *A^epovaidSa, ol al twv reTe'kevT'qKOTwv -v/ru^at tojv ttoXXwv d^tKvovvrai Kai Tiva? eipappevov? 'xpovov? pelvaaai, ai pev paKpoTepov?, ai ^paxvTepov?, iraXiv eKTrep-irovrai ei? ras t&v fypcov yeveaei?. TpiTo? <Se iroTapo? tovtcov Kara pecrov eK^dXXei, Kai eyyv? 7t}<? eKftoXrp; eKiriirrei ei? tottov peyav trvpi ttoWu) Kaiopevov, Kai Xlpvriv iroiei pei£a> ttj? Trap' rjpiv 0aXaTTT]?, ^eovaav v3aT0? Kai tttjXov' hnevOev xtopei kvkXw QoXepo? Kai TTijXa>3i}?t TrepieXiTTopevo? 3e dXXoae re d^iKveirai Kai Trap eax^a ty]? A^epovaiado? XlpvYi?} ov avppiyvv-pevo? T(i> v3aTr TrepieXix&ei? 3e TrdXXaKL? vtto yf)? epfidXXet Karorrepa) tov TapTapow ovto? S* e<TTiv ov €7Tovopid^ovaiv TlvpKjjXeyeOovTa, ov Kai oi pvaKe? aTToaTraapiaTa dva^vcrataiv orry av Tvx^ai Trj? 7?)s. tovtov 3e av KaTavTiKpv o TCTapTO? eKTTlTTTei €1? TOTTOV TTptOTOV 1 ^CIVOV T€ Kai dypiov, ai? Xeyerai, xp&P'a 3* e%ovTa oXov olov 6 Kvavo?, ov 3tj eTrovopa^oval ^Tvyiov, Kai ttjv XipvTjV, rpv TTotei 6 TroTapo? epftdWwv, ^Tvya' 6 3’ epiretrdfv evTavda Kai 3eiva? 3vvdpei? Xaftwv ev T(p v3aTi, 3v? Kara ttj? yrj?, TrepieXiTTopevo? Xtopei evavTio? tw HIvpi(l>Xey€@ovTi Kai aTravTa ev tt) ’Ax^povaidSi X'lpvri e^ evavTia?' Kai ov3e to tovtov v3a>p ov3evi piyvvTai, aXXa Kai ovto? kvkXg) TrepieXOiov epftaXXei ei? tov TdpTapov evavTio? ra, TLvpufrXeyeOovTT ovopa 3e tovtw €<ttIv, <3? ol TToiT)Tai Xeyovcrtv, Kmkvto?.
62.	Tovrcov 3e ovtoj? irefivKoTiov, eirei3civ Mf>i~ 1 Schani brackets irparov.
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various desert places and, passing under the earth, comes to the Acherusian lake. To this lake the souls of most of the dead go and, after remaining there the appointed time, which is for some longer and for others shorter, are sent back to be born again into living beings. The third river flows out between these two, and near the place whence it issues it falls into a vast region burning with a great fire and makes a lake larger than our Mediterranean sea, boiling with water and mud. Thence it flows in a circle, turbid and muddy, and comes in its winding course, among other places, to the edge of the Acherusian lake, but does not mingle with its water. Then, after winding about many times underground, it flows into Tartarus at a lower level. This is the river which is called Pyriphlegethon, and the streams of lava which spout up at various places on earth are offshoots from it. Opposite this the fourth river issues, it is said, first into a wild and awful place, which is all of a dark blue colour, like lapis lazuli. This is called the Stygian river, and the lake which it forms by flowing in is the Styx. And when the river has flowed in here and has received fearful powers into its waters, it passes under the earth and, circling round in the direction opposed to that of Pyriphlegethon, it meets it coming from the other way in the Acherusian lake. And the water of this river also mingles with no other water, but this also passes round in a circle and falls into Tartarus opposite Pyriphlegethon. And the name of this river, as the poets say, is Cocytus.
“ Such is the nature of these things. Now when
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KtovTai ol rereKevTYiKore^ els tov tottov oil 6 Baipwv exacTov Kopl^ei, irptoTOV pev BteBixdcravTO ol T€ xcaXw? Kal oalw fiid>aavTe<i Kai ol pt). xai oi pev av Bo^wcrt peaws fieftioiKevai, iropevdevTes eirl tov 'A^epovTa, avaftavT&t a Btj avTOis o^y-paTa GffTlV, €TTl TOVTOJV dtfilKVOVVTai el<J T7)V XlpVTjV, Kai €Kei oiKoval tc Kal xaQatpopevoi t&v to aoiKijfiartov bibovT&j Obfcas aTToXvovrai, eb Tbs rb E rfiLKTjKGv, t&v T€ euepyeaio)V Tipaf <f>epovTai KaTa
T7)V dJ~iav €Ka<rTO<?‘ oi 3’ av Bo^coaiv aviaTO)? e%€iv Bia Ta peyeOr) twv dpapTTjpaTOiV, rj lepo-(rvXLas iroXiXds Kal peydXas Ij <j>6vovs ciBIkov<; Kal irapavopovs iroXXovs e^eipyaapevoi, rj akXa ocra ToiavTa Tvy^dvei ovTa, tovtou? 3e 17 irpotTrjxovaa paiipa pl'iTTGi eZ? tov HapTapov, o6gv ovttotg exftat-vovaiv. 01 3* av laaipa pev, peyaXa Be Bo^coaiv TfpapTTjxevai apapTTjpaTa, otov Trpos TraTepa 7) pqTcpa vtt1 opyrpt ftiaiov ti irpa^avT#;, xai pera-114 peXov avTols tov dXXov ^tov fitwaiv, rj avBpoibovoi
TOlOVTtp TLVl aXXtp TpOTTlp y€VG)VTai, TOVTOV^ oe epireaeiv pev €19 tov HapTapov dvdyxy, epireaovTas Be avTovs xai eviavTov eKei yevopevovs eK^dXXei to xvpa, Tou? pev dvBpotyovovs KaTa tov Kojkutop, tou? 5e 'iraTpaXoias Kal pi)TpaXoias KaTa tov Hvpt^>XeyedovTa‘ eireiBav Be cfiepdpevoi yevawTai KaTa ttjv Xlpvrjv tt)V ’AyepovaidBa, evTavOa frown, T€ xai xaXovaiv, ol pev ov<; direxTeivav, ol Be o^<? vftptcrav, xaXecravTes B' IxeTevovai xai B BeovTai eaaai creeds ex/3rjvai eZs ttjv Xipvrjv xai
Be^aaOai, xai edv pev irelaaxriv, exftalvoval re xai Xyyovai T<bv xaxfov, el Be prj, (JiepovTai avdis eZ? tov HapTapov xai eKeiOev irdXiv el<i tov<; iroTa-388
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the dead have come to the place where each is led by his genius, first they are judged and sentenced, as they have lived well and piously, or not. And those who are found to have lived neither well nor ill, go to the Acheron and, embarking upon vessels provided for them, arrive in them at the lake; there they dwell and are purified, and if they have done any wrong they are absolved by paying the penalty for their wrong doings, and for their good deeds they receive rewards, each according to his merits. But those who appear to be incurable, on account of the greatness of their wrong-doings, because they have committed many great deeds of sacrilege, or wicked and abominable murders, or any other such crimes, are cast by their fitting destiny into Tartarus, whence they never emerge. Those, however, who are curable, but are found to have committed great sins—who have, for example, in a moment of passion done some act of violence against father or mother and have lived in repentance the rest of their lives, or who have slain some other person under similar conditions—these must needs be thrown into Tartarus, and when they have been there a year the wave casts them out, the homicides by way of Cocytus, those who have outraged their parents by way of Pyriphlegethon. And when they have been brought by the current to the Acherusian lake, they shout and cry out, calling to those whom they have slain or outraged, begging and beseeching them to be gracious and to let them come out into the lake; and if they prevail they come out and cease from their ills, but if not, they are borne away again to Tartarus and thence back into the rivers, and this goes on
PLATO
/zovs, Kal ravra 7racr%ovTes ov irpbrepov iravovrai, rrplv dv rretcrcocriv ous ybiKyaav avry ydp y biKy vtto row biKaararv avrols erd^Py. ot be dv biacfrepbvrcos rrpbs rb baicos ftibwai, ovrot eta tv ot rcbvbe pev row rbrrcov row ev rrj yfj ekev-Oepovpevot re /cal arrakkarrbpevoi drcrirep beapco-T7]pttOV, avo) O€ €4? 77}^ JCauapCLV OLKT)aiV acpi/cvou-pevoi /cal errl yys oiKi^bpevoi. rovrcov be avrow ot cbtkocrocbta tKavors KaOypapevoi avev re acopdrcov c, «	X	* Z	>\JZ	Z	\	>
Qcocri ro Ttapavrav €4? rov erreira xpovov, Kat «s oiKytrets en rovrcov Kakktovs dcfriKvovvrai, as ovre pdbiov bykdrcrai ovre o xpovos tKavbs ev rar rrapbvn. cikkd rovrcov by eveKa ^py ow biekt)-\v0apev, co 'Zippta, irdv Troielv, coare dperrfi Kal <f)povrjaeco^ ev rep ftlco peraa^etv Kakbv ydp rb d0\ov Kal b eX.7T4s peyakiq.
63.	To pev ovv roiavra bcLfr^vpiaaaOac ovrcos eyetv, &><? eyco biek'bkvOa, ov TTperrei vovv e^ovrt avbpi' on pevrot ravr ecrnv 77 rotavr arra irepl ras ^v^as iipdw Kal ra<; oiKipreis, eTTELTrep dOdvarbv ye v)	cfratverai ovaa, rovro Kal
irpeiretv pot boKei Kal agiov Kivbvvevcrat oiopevco ovrcos ex^cv' Kakbs ydp b KLvbvvo^' Kal yprj ra roiavra cocrirep errabeiv eavrw, bib by eycoye Kai irdkai pyKVVco rbv pvOov. dkkd rovrcov by eveKa Oappeiv XPV ^epl rrj eavrov >}rvxy avbpa, bans ev rar fiicp rds pev akkas ybovas ras rrepl ro a to pa Kal robs Koapovs elaae ^aipeiv, ors dkkorpiovs re ovras, Kal rrkeov Odrepov yyycrdpevos direpyd-^ecrOai, ras be rrepl rb pavOdvetv earrovbaae re Kal koapyeras ryv ^v^yv ovk dkkorpicp dkka rar avrys Koerptp, aco^rpotrvvy re Kal biKaioavvy Kal
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until they prevail upon those whom they have wronged ; for this is the penalty imposed upon them by the judges. But those who are found to have excelled in holy living are freed from these regions within the earth and are released as from prisons ; they mount upward into their pure abode and dwell upon the earth. And of these, all who have duly purified themselves by philosophy live henceforth altogether without bodies, and pass to still more beautiful abodes which it is not easy to describe, nor have we now time enough.
“ But, Simmias, because of all these things which we have recounted we ought to do our best to acquire virtue and wisdom in life. For the prize is fair and the hope great.
“ Now it would not be fitting for a man of sense to maintain that all this is just as I have described it, but that this or something like it is true concerning our souls and their abodes, since the soul is show n to be immortal, I think he may properly and worthily venture to believe ; for the venture is well worth while ; and he ought to repeat such things to himself as if they were magic charms, which is the reason why I have been lengthening out the story so long. This then is why a man should be of good cheer about his soul, who in his life has rejected the pleasures and ornaments of the body, thinking they are alien to him and more likely to do him harm than good, and has sought eagerly for those of learning, and after adorning his soul with no alien ornaments, but with its own proper adornment of self-restraint and justice and
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115 dvZpela /cal ekevSepia /cal dkydela, ovrco rrepi-pevei ryv els "AiZov rropelav, o>s rropevabpevos orav y eipappevy xakfj. v/ctei? pev ovv, ecfurj, w ^ippta re /cal Ke/3^? /cal ol dkkot, elaavfhs ev nvi xpovtp exaaroi rropevaeaOe' epe Se vvv yZy Kakei, (pair] dv dvyp rpayixos, y eipappevy, Kal aX^ov rl pot &pa rparreadai 7rpo<? to kovrpbw Zoxei ydp Zy fteknov elvai kovadpevov rrieiv rb tf>dppaKOV Kal py irpaypara rais yvvai^l rrapex^iv vexpbv koveiv.
64.	Tavra Zy eiTrovros avrov 6 Kplrcov Elev, B etfry, o> ’Zaixpare1;' rl Se rovrocs y epol eiri-arekkeis y rrepl r&v rralZcvv y rrepl dkkov rov, 6 rt dv aoi rroiovvres ypels ev ^apcrc pdikiara rroiolpev; " Arrep del key co, ecf>y, &> Eplrcov, ovBev Katvbrepov' ort vpwv avrwv erripekovpevoi opels Kal epol Kal toi? epov; xal vptv avrols ev xdptrt TtoiTjaere arr dv Trotyre, xav prj vvv opokoy-rjayre' eav Se vpwv pev avr&v apekrjre xal prj Oekrjre warrep Kar ixvr) K^d rd vvv re elpypeva Kal rd ev rq> eprrpoaOev XP®V(P	irokka
C dpokoyjjayre ev rep rrapbvri Kal a^oZpa, ovbev rrkeov rrotyaere. Tavra pev roivvv rrpodv-pyOrprbpeda, eepy, ovreo rroteiv ddrrrevpev Se ae rtva rpbrrov; wO7ra>s av, ftyy, /3ovkya0e, edvrrep ye kaftyre pe Kal py exejivya) vpas. yekaaas Se apa ycvxfl Kal irpos ypovi drrofike'ty'as elrrev Ov rreldo), w avbpes, Eplrwva, d><? eyd> elpt ovro^ 'Zfoxpdrys, 6 vvvl Siakeyopevos Kal Biararrcvv exaarov rtbv keyopevevv, akk' oleral pe exeivov elvai, ov oyf/erac oklyov varepov vexpbv, D /cal epwra, Zy, ir&s pe Odrrrp. on Se eyd> rrdkai
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courage and freedom and truth, awaits his departure to the other world, ready to go when fate calls him. You, Simmias and Cebes and the rest/’ he said, " will go hereafter, each in his own time; but I am now already, as a tragedian would say, called by fate, and it is about time for me to go to the bath; for I think it is better to bathe before drinking the poison, that the women may not have the trouble of bathing the corpse.”
When he had finished speaking, Crito said : “ Well, Socrates, do you wish to leave any directions with us about your children or anything else—anything we can do to serve you ? ”
“ What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “ nothing new. If you take care of yourselves you will serve me and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, even if you make no promises now; but if you neglect yourselves and are not willing to live following step by step, as it were, in the path marked out by our present and past discussions, you will accomplish nothing, no matter how much or how eagerly you promise at present. ”
“We will certainly try hard to do as you say,” he replied. “ But how shall we bury you ? ”
“However you please,” he replied, “if you can catch me and I do not get away from you.” And he laughed gently, and looking towards us, said: “ I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates who is now conversing and arranging the details of his argument is really I; he thinks I am the one whom he will presently see as a corpse, and he asks how to bury me. And though I have been saying at
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iroXvv Xoyov ireirolypai, co?, eTrei8av iriw rd tfrappaxov, ovxeri vpiv Trapapevw, aXX* olxyaopai drucov eZ? paxdpwv 8y rivas ev8aipovia<;, ravra poi1 8oxw avrw dXXws Xeyeiv, irapapvf)ovpevo<; apa pev vpas, apa 8’ epavrdv. eyyvyaaaOe ovv //£ 7rpo? KpiTcova, e<p7), ryv evavrtav eyyvyv y yv ovto? 7rpo? tov? 8ixaara<; yyyvaro. ovros pev ydp y pyv irapapeveiv vpels Se y pyv py irapapeveiv eyyvyaaaOe, eirei8dv dirodavo), aXXa olxycreadai diriovra, iva Kpirtov paov $epyt xal py opoyv pov ro aw pa y xatopevov y xaropvrrd-pevov dyavaxry virep epov co? 8etvd irdaxovro^, py8e Xeyy ev ry ratyy, co? y TTporiOerai ^WKpary y eK<f)€p€i y Karopvrret. eft ydp itrOi,, y S’ o?> co apiare Kptrwv, rd py KaXu><; Xeyeiv ov pdvov eZ? avrd rovro 7rXyppeXe<;, aXXa /cal xaxdv rc epiroiei rad; tyvxadi. aWd Oappecv re xpy xal <f>avai rovpdv aw pa Oairreiv, xat Odirreiv ovtco? O7rco? dv aoi fy'iXov y xal pdXiara yyy vopipov eivai.
65.	Tavr’ eiTrwv exeivos pev dvlararo ec? o'txypd ri d)<; Xovadpevos, xal o J&pirtov cittcto avra>, ypa<; 8’ exeXeve Trepipeveiv. rrepiepevopev ovv 7rpo? ypa<s avrovs 8iaXeydpevoi Trepl rwv elpy-pevtov xal dvaaxoiroiivre^, rore 8 av irepl ry<; l~vp<f)opd<; 8ie^idvre<iy oay ypiv yeyovvia eiy, arexvd)<j yyovpevoi wairep irarpo^ arepyOevres 8id^eiv dpipavol rov eireira ftiov. eireidy 8e eXov-aaro xal yvex^y rrap avrov rd irai8ta—8vo ydp avr^t vtec? apixpol yaav, ei<! Se peyas—xad al
1 Schanz, following Madvig, brackets not.
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great length that after I drink the poison I shall no longer be with you, but shall go away to the joys of the blessed you know of, he seems to think that was idle talk uttered to encourage you and myself. So,” he said, “ give security for me to Crito, the opposite of that which he gave the judges at my trial ; for he gave security that I would remain, but you must give security that I shall not remain when I die, but shall go away, so that Crito may bear it more easily, and may not be troubled when he sees my body being burnt or buried, or think I am undergoing terrible treatment, and may not say at the funeral that he is laying out Socrates, or following him to the grave, or burying him. For, dear Crito, you may be sure that such wrong words are not only undesirable in themselves, but they infect the soul with evil. No, you must be of good courage, and say that you bury my body,—and bury it as you think best and as seems to you most fitting.”
When he had said this, he got up and went into another room to bathe ; Crito followed him, but he told us to wait. So we waited, talking over with each other and discussing the discourse we had heard, and then speaking of the great misfortune that had befallen us, for we felt that he was like a father to us and that when bereft of him we should pass the rest of our lives as orphans. And when he had bathed and his children had been brought to him —for he had two little sons and one big one—and
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oliceiai ywauces dtybKovro, eKetvav; evavnov1 tov YLplrtovos SiaX€X0ei<i re Kal eTTLarelXas arra efiovXero, ra? pev yvvabKas Kal ra traibba ditbevav CKeXevaev, auro? tjkc trap' ypas;. Kal yv ySy €771)9 yXlov Svapotv’ xpovov yap ttoXvv Sberpctyev evbov. eXdvv o eKaOe^ero XeXovpevos, Kal ov iroXXa perd ravra SbeXexOy* Kal rpcev 6 rwv evbcKa vtrypery^ Kal aras Trap* avrov' ’£1 X&>-Kpares, Ityy, ov Karayvajaopai aov Strep dXXotv KarayiyvauTKO), on pot '^aXetralvova'i Kal Kara-pa>vrai, etrebbav aurofc trapayyeXXot trivebv to <f>appaKov dvayKa^ovTwv row ap^ovrwv. ere 3e eyoo Kal dXXws eyvwtca ev rovrep r<p xpovrp yevvat-brarov Kal trpaorarov Kal apiarov dvSpa ovra row traiTTore Sevpo atyiKopevcvv, Kal Srj Kal vvv ev olS* on ovk epol yaXetralveis, yvyvwaKe^ yap tou? alriovs, aXXa eKeivovs, vvv, otada yap a rjXOov ayyeWMV, Xa^P^ re Ka^	paar a
cfrepeiv ra avayKaia. Kal apa SaKpvaas pera-arpefyopevo<; atryet. Kal 6 ^,(VKpdrrj<; avafiXetyas trpos avrov, Kai av, eefit], Xa^Pe> Kab ravra irobtfaopev. Kal apa irpo? rjpds, £2?
3	/x	>/ •	f >/ /)	\	\	/
aarevo^, e<pi], o avvpwtro';' Kat irapa travra pot rov XP^V0V 'rrpoapeb Kal SieXeyero evlore Kal ^v avSpcov X(paro<;, Kal vvv a>9 yewab&s pe dnro-Saxpvet, aXX* dye Sy, & Kplrtov, ireiGdopePa avra), Kal eveyKarco n<; rb (frdppaKOv, el rerpbtrTai' el Se py, rpbylrdrco o avOpbOtro^. Kal o IZplrcov, ’AXX* oepab, e<j>y, eywye, & 'ZtoKpares, en yXbov elvab etrl rob^ opeabv Kal ovirw SeSvKevab.
1 iva.vrtov tKftyais, Ebd. fyavrtov iKtivai, BD. Schanz brackets iKtivcu. iKetvais Ivayrlov Herrmann, Wohlrab.
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the women of the family had come, he talked with them in Crito’s presence and gave them such directions as he wished; then he told the women to go away, and he came to us. And it was now nearly sunset; for he had spent a long time within. And he came and sat down fresh from the bath. After that not much was said, and the servant of the eleven came and stood beside him and said:“ Socrates, I shall not find fault with you, as I do with others, for being angry and cursing me, when at the behest of the authorities, I tell them to drink the poison. No, I have found you in all this time in every way the noblest and gentlest and best man who has ever come here, and now I know your anger is directed against others, not against me, for you know who are to blame. Now, for you know the message I came to bring you, farewell and try to bear what you must as easily as you can.” And he burst into tears and turned and went away. And Socrates looked up at him and said : “ Fare you well, too; I will do as you say.” And then he said to us : “ How charming the man is! Ever since I have been here he has been coming to see me and talking with me from time to time, and has been the best of men, and now how nobly he weeps for me 1 But come, Crito, let us obey him, and let someone bring the poison, if it is ready ; and if not, let the man prepare it.” And Crito said : “ But I think, Socrates, the sun is still upon the mountains and has not yet set; and
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Kai apba eyw ol3a Kal aXXovs rrdvv b-^re TrtvopTas, ejreibav TrapayyeXOy avrols, 3ebirvyaavrds re Kal TTbovras ev pbdXa, Kal gvyyevopbevovs y* evlovs d)v av rvx<oabv t’n’i'QvP'Ovvres. aXXa /x^Sev eirelyow erb yap eyx<opeb. Kal o XwKpdrys, Et/coTws ye, bfiy, co Kptrcov, eKCbvol re ravra rroiovabv, ovs av Xe'yets, oiovrai yap KepSaivebv ravra iroby-aavres, Kal eycoye ravra ebKorcos1 ov rrobyaco’ ovbev yap olpai Kepbavecv bXiyov varepov irbcov dXXo ye y yeXcora bcfiXyaeiv Trap epbavrcp, yXi^b-pcevos rov %yv Kal (frecbopbevos ovbevbs erb evbvros-aXX Wb, e(J>y, TTbOov Kal pby aXXcos rrobet.
66. Kat 6
66.	Kat 6 Kpbrwv aKovaas evevae rw Tracbl rrXyalov earwrb. Kal b vrats e^eXOcbv Kal avxvbv Xpbvov bbarptyas yKev dycov rbv pceXXovra bbbovac
rb (pap/xaKov, ev KvXbKb (frepovra rerpbpLpbevov' bO(ov be o ZcoKparys rov avffpcoTrov, Eter, £(pi?, (o fieXrbcrre, av yap rovrtov eTriar^pbcov, rl xpy rroielv; OvSev aXXo, e<f>y, y rrbbvra Trepnevab, ews av aov ftdpos ev rots aKeXeai yevqrai,, eirecra KaraKecaOab' Kal ovrcos avrb Trotyaei. Kal apba cbpe^e rrjv KvXiKa rat ^ajKpdreb' Kal bs Xaftwv Kal pbdXa tXeco?, w ^x^pares, ovBev rpeaas ov3e 3ia<j>0ebpas ovre rov XP(^P‘a'r0<^ ovre rov rrpoad)-rrov, aXX’ warrep elwOeb ravprfibv virofiXetyas Trpbs rbv dvOpWTTOv, Tt Xeyeis, (tyrj, Trepl rov3e rov irajpLaros irpbs rb aTroaTreiaab rivt; e^eanv y ov; Toaovrov, e<f>y, a> X(vkpares, rptfiopbev, oaov olopbeda pberpbov elvab rrtecv. XlavQdvaj, y 8’ os’ aXX* evx^aOab ye rrov rocs Qeocs e^earl re Kal XPV> pberoucyaiv ryv evOevbe eKeiae
1	Schanz brackets ekJrcos, following Hirschig.
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I know that others have taken the poison very late, after the order has come to them, and in the meantime have eaten and drunk and some of them enjoyed the society of those whom they loved. Do not hurry ; for there is still time.”
And Socrates said: “ Crito, those whom you mention are right in doing as they do, for they think they gain by it; and I shall be right in not doing as they do; for I think I should gain nothing by taking the poison a little later. I should only make myself ridiculous in my own eyes if I clung to life and spared it, when there is no more profit in it. Come,” he said, “do as I ask and do not refuse.”
Thereupon Crito nodded to the boy who was standing near. The boy went out and stayed a long time, then came back with the man who was to administer the poison, which he brought with him in a cup ready for use. And when Socrates saw him, he said: “ Well, my good man, you know about these things ; what must I do ?” “ Nothing,” he replied, “except drink the poison and walk about till your legs feel heavy; then lie down, and the poison will take effect of itself.”
At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. He took it, and very gently, Echecrates, without trembling or changing colour or expression, but looking up at the man with wide open eyes, as was his custom, said: “ What do you say about pouring a libation to some deity from this cup ? May I, or not ? ” “ Socrates,” said he, “ we prepare only as much as we think is enough.” “I understand,” said Socrates ; “ but I may and must pray to the gods that my departure hence be a fortunate one ; so I
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€vtv^ yeveadar a by Kal eycb ev^opai re Kal ye-voiro ravry. Kal dp’ eiTrwv ravra ema^bpevos Kac paXa ev^epws Kal evxbXws e^eiriev. Kal ypwv ol iroXXol rews pev eTueixcbs oiol re ytrav xareyeiv to py baxpveiv, co? Se e'lbopev Trlvovra re Kal vreTTOjKora, ovxeri, aXX' epov ye fl la xal avrov aaraxrl e^wpei rd Saxpva, ware eyKaXv^dpevos d'rreKXaiov epavrbv* ov ydp by exeivbv ye, aXXd D ryv epavrov rv^yv, oiov dvbpbs eralpov earepy-pevos eiyv. 6 Se Kplrcov eri trpbrepos epov, eireiby ov% oibs r yv xar^xeiv rd bdxpva, e^avearip ’AttoXXoSw/jo? Se Kal ev tc3 eprrpo-a6ev xpovw ovbev eiravero baxpvwv, xal by xal rbre avaflpvxycrdpevos xXalwv Kal1 dyavaxrwv ovbeva ovriva ov xarexXaae rwv vrapovrcov TrXyv ye avrov ^wxpdrov^. exetvos Se, Oia, e<f>y, Trotecre, w davpaatoi. eyw pevrot ovy yxiara f	X	«	5	/	»	</	X
tovtov evejca Ta? yvvaucas avrcTTe/iya, wa /at) roiavra irXyppAXoiev xal ydp axyxoa, ori ev E ev<f)ypia ftpy reXevrav. aXX’ yav-^tav re ay ere xal xaprepeire. xal ypeis axovaavres ya^vvOy-pev re xal eTTea^op^v rov Zaxpveiv. b Se irepieX-0d>v, eTretby oi /3apvve<r0ai e<f>y rd axeXy, xare-xXiOy vtttiot ovrw ydp exeXevev b avdpwiros' xal apa e^aTTropevos avrov ovros b Sou? rb (frappaxov,2 SiaXiTTwv %pbvov eireaxbirei rov$ TroSas' (\/-x	V	I r c>	/	>r«\
xai ra aKeXy, Kaireira acpoopa irieaa^ avrov rov rrbba ypero, el alaOavoiro' 6 S’ ovx efyy xal perd 118 tovto avOi<i ras xvypuzs' xal eiravtwv ovrws ypiv
1 Schanz brackets K\ala>v koI.
4 Schanz follows Upton and others in bracketing ouros. . . <f><Lp/j.aicov.
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offer this prayer, and may it be granted.” With these words he raised the cup to his lips and very cheerfully and quietly drained it. Up to that time most of us had been able to restrain our tears fairly well, but when we watched him drinking and saw that he had drunk the poison, we could do so no longer, but in spite of myself my tears rolled down in floods, so that I wrapped my face in my cloak and wept for myself ; for it was not for him that I wept, but for my own misfortune in being deprived of such a friend. Crito had got up and gone away even before I did, because he could not restrain his tears. But Apollodorus, who had been weeping all the time before, then wailed aloud in his grief and made us all break down, except Socrates himself. But he said, “What conduct is this, you strange men 1 I sent the women away chiefly for this very reason, that they might not behave in this absurd way; for I have heard that it is best to die in silence. Keep quiet and be brave/’ Then we were ashamed and controlled our tears. He walked about and, when he said his legs were heavy, lay down on his back, for such was the advice of the attendant. The man who had administered the poison laid his hands on him and after a while examined his feet and legs, then pinched his foot hard and asked if he felt it. He said “No”; then after that, his thighs; and passing upwards in
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CTreSet/cpuTo, oti ■^tv^olto re Kal iryyvvTO. Kal avdc?1 ijirrero Kal elirev oti, eireibav irpot ttj Kapbta yeviprai avT(p, tote oixfccTai. r)bi] ovv Glebov ti avTov rpt Ta irepl to rprpov 'fyv'xop&va, Kal EKKaXv^apLevos, evcKEKaXvirTo yap, ecttev, o Sr) TeXevTaiov e^dey^aTO’ ’ll KplTcov, e^i], Tti> 'AcrKX'ipria) b^elXopev aXeKTpvbva’ aXXa airbboTE Kal p,r) ap,EXrprr)TE. ’AXXa TavTa, e^)i), emat, 6 KpLTOJv aXX* opa, el ti aXXo XeyeiS. TavTa epopcevov avTov ovbev etc aireKpi-vaTo, aXX1 bXtyov -)(pbvov biaXiirtov ekiv^Qi) te Kal 6 avOpcoiro^ E^eKaXvTlrev avTov, Kal bs Ta opupcaTa eaTTjaev Ibcov be b KpiTcov avveXa^e to <JTop.a Kal tov<! b<j)0aXpi.ov<i.
67.	"HSe t] TeXevTT), w ’E^e/cpares, tov eraipov rjpLiv eyeveTO, avbpos, <y<? ^/4€49 t^acpev av, t&v tote wv eireipaOripLev aplcTOV Kal aXXa><?2 <f>povt-paoTaTOV Kal biKatoTaTov.
1	ai0<s, Forster. aM>s, BCDE. al, Schanz.
2	Schanz brackets &AAw$.
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this way he showed us that he was growing cold and rigid. And again he touched him and said that when it reached his heart, he would be gone. The chill had now reached the region about the groin, and uncovering his face, which had been covered, he said—and these were his last words—“ Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius. Pay it and do not neglect it.” “That,” said Crito, “shall be done; but see if you have anything else to say.” To this question he made no reply, but after a little while he moved ; the attendant uncovered him ; his eyes were fixed. And Crito when he saw it, closed his mouth and eyes.
Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, who was, as we may say, of all those of his time whom we have known, the best and wisest and most righteous man.
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I	A. t
- J	,	2	fr.
INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDRUS
The Phaedrus is pre-eminent among the dialogues of Plato for the variety of its contents and style, the richness of its imaginative description, and the sportive humour of its conversation. The chief theme of the dialogue is rhetoric, the art of speaking, a subject which formed an important part of the oral and written instruction of the sophists. Plato, and herein he agrees with the sophists, assumes that the result aimed at by rhetoric is persuasiveness, ability to lead the minds of the hearers to a particular belief or action. For the attainment of this result, the sophists claimed that knowledge of the truth concerning the subject under discussion is not essential; all that is necessary is ability to make one’s conclusions seem probable. Plato shows that only the man who knows the truth can know what will seem probable; and he must also know the minds or souls to be persuaded. This he cannot do without a knowledge of the nature of the soul. Now knowledge of the truth concerning the various subjects of discourse and knowledge of all the different classes of human souls must be supplemented by knowledge of the different kinds of argument and of the various niceties of speech taught by the sophists. Only he who has acquired all this knowledge is a perfect orator, so far as perfection is attainable by man ; but the acquisition
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDRUS of this knowledge is a great task, which no one would undertake merely for the purpose of persuading his fellows ; a higher purpose, the perfection of his soul and the desire to serve the gods, must animate the spirit of the student of the real art of rhetoric.
But if rhetoric is the chief theme of the dialogue, it is not by any means the only theme. The rationalistic (Euhemeristic) explanation of myths is briefly discussed and rejected, the higher and lower forms of love are analysed, the nature of the soul is described in the beautiful figure of the charioteer and his two horses, and here, as in the Phaedo, the doctrine of ideas and its derivative, the doctrine of' reminiscence, are intimately connected with the description of the life of the soul. Yet, formally, at any rate, the other subjects of the dialogue are subordinate to the discussion of rhetoric. The processes of collection and division, by which a number of particulars may be brought together under one head and a general concept may be divided, are clearly stated. The latter is of such importance in the dialectic method, which for Plato was the only correct method of reasoning, that we may well believe the discussion of rhetoric to have been undertaken in part for the purpose of giving a concise and clear statement of this principle.
In this dialogue, as in the Phaedo, we find the soul justly rewarded or punished for conduct in this life ; but the soul is here described as made up of a charioteer and two horses, whereas in the Phaedo it is one and indivisible; but the description of the soul in the Phaedrus is confessedly and obviously figurative, and the simple, uniform nature of the soul
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is arrived at in the Phaedo by serious argument. It is therefore evident that Plato did not consider the soul a composite creature, but a single being. The two horses, then, represent not distinct parts of the soul, but modes of the soul as it is affected by its contact with the body; the good horse typifies the influence of the emotions, the bad horse that of the appetites, and the charioteer is reason. It is important to bear in mind that the description of the soul in the Phaedrus is figurative, otherwise we are involved in hopeless confusion in any attempt to determine Plato’s conception of the soul. Since the Phaedo and the Phaedrus were probably written about the same time, no real disagreement between them is to be assumed.
The first of the three discourses on love is ascribed to the famous orator, Lysias, son of Cephalus, and the question has been much discussed whether it is really a work of Lysias which Plato has inserted here. All the extant speeches of Lysias were composed to be spoken in court or at least on public occasions. We have no specimen of a discourse written by him purely as an example of his skill or for the delectation of his audience, nor do we know that he ever wrote such discourses. The discourse on love is certainly in the style of Lysias, that is to say, it approaches the style of his extant speeches as nearly as a discourse on such a subject can be expected to approach the style of a speech intended for delivery in a court of law; but Plato was a consummate literary artist, and there is surely every reason to believe that he could imitate the style of Lysias if he chose. Similarity to the style of Lysias is therefore no sufficient reason for the belief that
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDRUS the discourse is not Plato’s composition, especially as the introduction of a genuine discourse by Lysias would impair the unity, and, to a certain extent, the dignity of the dialogue.
Toward the end of the Phaedrus, Plato inserts a remarkable discussion of the relative value of the spoken and the written word. It is somewhat startling to find so voluminous a writer maintaining that the written word is only a plaything, or, at best, a reminder; yet this must, apparently, be accepted as his deliberate judgment. In the Academy he laid great stress upon oral instruction, and this passage seems to indicate that he considered that instruction more important than his writings. It is interesting to find this judgment of the written word in a dialogue in which the playful element is so strong.
Of Phaedrus, the only interlocutor and the sole audience of Socrates in this dialogue, little or nothing is known except what we learn from Plato. He was the son of Pythocles, of the Attic deme of Myrrhinus. He appears in several dialogues of Plato as a follower of Socrates, but no writings of his are extant, if any ever existed. Diogenes Laertius (iii., 29, 31), speaks of him as Plato’s favourite. Some of the persons mentioned in the dialogue are so well known that no further account of them is necessary. Such are the great orator Lysias, the sophist and rhetorician Gorgias of Leontini, the philosopher Zeno of Elea (who masquerades under the name of Palamedes, 261 d), the distinguished sophist Protagoras of Abd era, Hippocrates, the "father of medicine,” ahd the rhetorician, orator, and sage Isocrates. Acumenus and his son, Eryximachus, were Athenian physicians,
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Herodicus was a physician of Megara, Morychus was an Athenian of some means, whose house had apparently been bought by Epicrates, who is described by a scholiast as an orator and demagogue. The other persons mentioned, Tisias of Sicily, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus of Paros, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Polus of Agrigentum, and his teacher, Licymnius, were all sophists and rhetoricians, whose inventiveness in the matter of rhetorical nomenclature is ridiculed.
Separate editions of the Phaedrus are few. The only one which appears to demand special mention is that of W. H. Thompson (1868).
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(fcAIAPOS
[H IIEPI KAAOT- H0IKO2]
St. III. p. 227
TA TOY AIAAOrOY nPO^OIIA 2HKPATH2 KAI *AIAPO2
1. 2HKPATH2. *11 0tXc <l>ai8pe, ttoi 8?) koi ttoOcv;
♦AIAPO2. ITapa Avatov, w Sto^paTCs, tov Ke</>aXov iropevopai 8e irpos TrepiiraTov e^w ret^ov?. avyyov yap exei SieTpirfa y^povov xa0ij-pevos eg ew0ivov' tw 3e aw xai ep& eraipw Trei06pevos 'A.xovpev(p Kara, Tas oSovs Troiovpai tovs TrepiTrarous' (f>y<rc yap axoTTwrepov^ eivai rwv ev rov; bpopiois.
2HKPATH2. KaXois yap, w eraipe, Xeyei. arap Xvaias rpv, ws eoucev, ev aarei.
♦AIAPO2. Nat, Trap1 'RiriKpdret, ev rr^e ry irXrpriov tov ’OXv/itflov olxla Tp Mopv^ia.
2HKPATH2. Ti? ovv T)V rj SiaTpifltf; rj fojjXov oti twv Xoywv vpAs Xvaia? etaTia;
♦AIAPO2. Ilevcret, ei aot a^oXr] irpoiovTi dxovetv.
2HKPATH2. Tt 8e; ovk av oiei pe KaTa Hiv-
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[or ON THE BEAUTIFUL, ethical]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Phaedrus
socrates. Dear Phaedrus, whither away, and where do you come from ?
phaedrus. From Lysias, Socrates, the son of Cephalus; and I am going for a walk outside the wall. For I spent a long time there with Lysias, sitting since early morning; and on the advice of your friend and mine, Acumenus, I am taking my walk on the roads; for he says they are less fatiguing than the streets.
socrates. He is right, my friend. Then Lysias, it seems, was in the city ?
phaedrus. Yes, at Epicrates’ house, the one that belonged to Morychus, near the Olympieum.
socrates. What was your conversation ? But it is obvious that Lysias entertained you with his speeches.
phaedrus. You shall hear, if you have leisure to walk along and listen.
socrates. What ? Don’t you believe that I
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Zapov Kal daxpXlas vir^pTepov irpaypa irotyaa affai to ayv re Kal Avalov ScaTpi/Syv aKovaai;
C 4>aiapO2. Upoaye Sy.
inKPATHS. Aeyots av.
4>aiap02. Kal pyv, a) ^,d)KpaT€S, irpoayKOvad ye aoi y d,Koy. 6 ydp toi Xoyo? yv, Trepl ov bierpl/Bopev. ovk old* ovTiva rpoTrov eptoTiKos. yeypafye ydp Sy 6 Avalas ireipdpevov Ttva Ttov KdXxdv, ov\ vtt epaaTov be, aXX’ avro Sy tovto Kal KCKop^revTar Xeyei ydp d>s %apiaTeov py epidvTi paXXov y epwvTi.
2QKPATH2. *11 yevvalos, eiOe ypatyeiev a>s %py TrevyTi paXXov y irXovatfp, Kal Trpea/SvTepo) y veorreptp, Kal oaa aXXa epol Te irpoaeaTi Kal tois D ttoXXols ypwv y ydp dv daTeiot Kal Sypo)<f>eXeis elev oi Xoyoi. eyioy ovv ovtws eTriTeOvpyKa aKOvaat, d>aT eav fta$ifyj)v iroiy tov TrepfaraTOV MeyapdSe, Kal KaTa 'YlpobtKov irpoaftds tw Tel^ei TtaXiv diriys, oi) py aov aTroXei^Qd).
4>aiapo2. ITw? Xeyets, to fieXTiaTe ^d>KpaTes; 228 ot€L pe, a Avalas ^v ttoXXu) %p6v<p KaTa a^oXyv avvedyKe, SeivdraTos o>v tmv vvv ypatyeiv, TavTa Ibidrryv ovTa dTropvypovevaeiv d^lios eKeivov;
1	Pindar Isthm. i. 1. MaT€p ifid, rb rtdv, xpv<ra<riri irpay/jia ko.} affxoXtas vireprtpov Sriaopiai. “ My mother, Thebes of the golden shield, I will consider thy interest greater even than business.”
9	Herodicus, Sch. : larpbs ko.} tci yvp.vd.<ria. re(xovs eiroteiTo, apx&p^vos diro rtvos SiaffTiifiaros ov panpov aAAa ffvptpie-rpov, &XP1 r°v Ttixovs, ko.\ bva<TTpe<pa>v. “ He was a physician and exercised outside the wall, beginning at some distance, not great but moderate, going as far as the wall and turning back.”
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consider hearing your conversation with Lysias “ a greater thing even than business/’ as Pindar says t1
phaedrus. Lead on, then.
socrates. Speak.
phaedrus. Indeed, Socrates, you are just the man to hear it. For the discourse about which we conversed, was in a way, a love-speech. For Lysias has represented one of the beauties being tempted, but not by a lover; this is just the clever thing about it; for he says that favours should be granted rather to the one who is not in love than to the lover.
socrates. O noble Lysias! I wish he would write that they should be granted to the poor rather than to the rich, to the old rather than to the young, and so of all the other qualities that I and most of us have; for truly his discourse would be witty and of general utility. I am so determined to hear you, that I will not leave you, even if you extend your walk to Megara, and, as Herodicus says, go to the wall and back again.2
phaedrus. What are you saying, my dear Socrates ? Do you suppose that I, who am a mere ordinary man, can tell from memory, in a way that is worthy of Lysias, what he, the cleverest "writer of our day, composed at his leisure and took a long time for?
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ttoXXov 7€ Sear teal rot e/3ovXbpi)v y av yuaXXov r) poi iroXv xpvaiov yeveaffai.
2. SflKPATH2. *11 <X>at8pe, ei eycb <&ai8pov dyvoar, Kal epavrov eiriXeXi)apai. aXXa ydp ovBerepa eari rovrcov ev oiba oti Avaiov Xoyov aKovwv eKeivos ov povov aira$ i)Kovaev, aXXa iroXXaKts eiravaXapftavtov eKeXevev ol Xeyeiv 6 Be B eiretOero irpoOvpw^. tw Be ovBe ravra yv iKava, aXXa reXevrtbv irapaXafiutv rb fiifiXiov a paXiara eireOvpei eireaKoirei, Kal rovro Bpwv, e^ eiodivov Kafir/pev os, aireiirbiv eis irepiirarov yei, cos pev eya> oipai, vi) rbv Kvva, e^eiriarapevos rbv Xbyov, ei pi) iravv tcs1 r/v paKpbs. eiropevero 8’ €jctos revyovs, iva peXerepi). airavrijaas Be ra> voaovvri irepl Xbywv aKOijv, iBaiv pev yaffi), on e£oi rbv C avyKopvfiavribyvra, Kal irpodyeiv eKeXeve* Beo-pevov Be Xeyeiv rov rtbv Xoywv epaarov, eOpvirrero d>9 Bi) ovk eiridvpotv Xeyeiv reXevrtbv Be epeXXe, Kal ei pr) Tt? eKfiov clkovol, /31a, epeiv. av ovv, co <&aiBpe, avrov Ber)0i)ri, oirep ra^a irdvrco? iroirfaei, vvv r)Bi) iroieiv.
♦aiapos. ’Eyu-oi cos dXr)0w; iroXv Kpdnarbv eariv ovra)? 6iro)<; Bvvapat Xeyeiv. cos poi BoKeis av QvBapws pe dtfrijaetv, irplv av eiirto dpwi ye iTtv;.
SflKPATHS. Haw ydp aoi aXijOij BokS).
D 3. 4>aiapos. Ovrcoal roivvv ironjato. r& bvn ydp, o) 'ZcoKpares, iravrb<; paXXov ra ye prjpara ovk e^epadov rvjv pevroi Bidvotav a^eBbv airav-tcop, ols efyrj Bia<f>epeiv rd rov eptbvros ij ra rov pr), ev Ke^aXaioit e^e^rj^ Biei pi, dp^dp^vof; dirb rov irpcorov.
1 B.T. ti Schanz.
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Far from it; and yet I would rather have that ability than a good sum of money.
socrates. O Phaedrus ! If I don’t know Phaedrus, I have forgotten myself. But since neither of these things is true, I know very well that when listening to Lysias he did not hear once only, but often urged him to repeat; and he gladly obeyed. Yet even that was not enough for Phaedrus, but at last he borrowed the book and read what he especially wished, and doing this he sat from early morning. Then, when he grew tired, he went for a walk, with the speech, as I believe, by the Dog, learned by heart, unless it was very long. And he was going outside the wall to practise it. And meeting the man who is sick with the love of discourse, he was glad when he saw him, because he would have someone to share his revel, and told him to lead on. But when the lover of discourse asked him to speak, he feigned coyness, as if he did not yearn to speak; at last, however, even if no one would listen willingly, he was bound to speak whether or no. So, Phaedrus, ask him to do now what he will presently do anyway.
phaedrus. Truly it is best for me to speak as I m^y; since it is clear that you will not let me go until I speak somehow or other.
socrates. You have a very correct idea about me.
phaedrus. Then this is what I will do. Really, Socrates, I have not at all learned the words by heart; but I will repeat the general sense of the whole, the points in which he said the lover was superior to the non-lover, giving them in summary, one after the other, beginning with the first;
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SDKPATH2. Ael^as ye irptbrov, w tfrtXorrp;, ri apa ev rrj dpiarepa e^et? vtto tw iparlrp. roira^w ydp ere €%eiv rov Xoyov avrov. el Se rovro eariv, E ovratal Biavoov irepl epov, co? eyd) ae irdvv pev <f>iXd), irapbvros Se Avaiov epavrov aoi eppe-Xerav irape-)(eiv ov irdvv BeBoKrat. aXX? tOi, beiKwe.
4>aiapo2. Have. eKKeKpov/cds pe eXirlBos, co ^iokpares, fjv el\ov ev aol d)s eyyvpvaaop£vos. aXXd irov By /BovXet tcaOitypevoi avayvtapev;
229 2HKPATHS. Aevp’ e ter pair opevot, Kara rov TXta-abv lid pev, eira oirov av So£?j ev yav^ia Kadt^y-abpeOa.
♦A1APO2. Ets Katpov, d)S eoucev, dvvTro&rjros wv ervyov' av pev ydp brj del. paarov ovv rjpiv Kara rb vbdnov ftpexpvat rov<; irobas levai, Kal ovk arfas, aXXtix; re Kal rijvbe ryv dtpav rov erovs re Kal ijpepas.
2QKPATH2. Ilpoaye brjt Kal aKoiret apta oirov KaOtfyiabpeOa.
4>AIAPO2. Opa<; ovv eKeivrjv rrjv vy^Xordryv irXaravov;
2flKPATH2 Tt pry;
B $aiapo2. ’E/cet a Kid r earl Kal irvevpa pe-rptov, Kal irba KaOl^eadat t; dv ftovXdtpeOa Kara-KXtOryat.
2AKPATH2. ITpoayot? dv.
♦AIAPO2. EtTre pot, d> ^diKpares, ovk evOevbe pevrot, iroQev dirb rov ’IXiaaov Xeyerai o Boreas ryv 'ClpelOviav apiraaat;
2HKPATH2. Aeyerat yap.
4A1AP02. *A/)* ovv evOevbe; ^aplevra yovv Kal
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socrates. Yes, my dear, when you have first shown me what you have in your left hand, under your cloak. For I suspect you have the actual discourse. And if that is the case, believe this of me, that I am very fond of you, but when Lysias is here I have not the slightest intention of lending you my ears to practise on. Come now, show it.
phaedrus. Stop. You have robbed me of the hope I had of practising on you. But where shall we sit and read ?
socrates. Let us turn aside here and go along the Ilissus; then we can sit down quietly wherever we please.
phaedrus. I am fortunate, it seems, in being barefoot ; you are so always. It is easiest then for us to go along the brook with our feet in the water, and it is not unpleasant, especially at this time of the year and the day.
socrates. Lead on then, and look out for a good place where we may sit.
phaedrus. Do you see that very tall plane tree ?
socrates. What of it ?
phaedrus. There is shade there and a moderate breeze and grass to sit on, or, if we like, to lie down on.
socrates. Lead the way.
phaedrus. Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some place along here by the Ilissus that Boreas is said to have carried off Oreithyia ?
socrates. Yes, that is the story.
phaedrus. Well, is it from here ? The streamlet
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KaOapa Kat Bia^avy ra vBaTia <f>aiveTai, Kal eiriTyBeta /copais Trai&iv Trap' avrd.
C SftKPATHS. Ov«, aXXa KaTwOev oaov Bv y Tpta trrdbia, y Trpos to t?}s *Aypas Bia^alvopev’ Kai ttov T4? eaTi fiwpbs airroOi TSopeov.
♦AIAPO2. Ov irdvv vevbyKa* aXX’ elire 7rpo<; Albs, d) ^dtKpares' av tovto to pvdoXbyypa ireiOei aXyfles elvai;
4. 2flKPATH2. ’AXX* ei airiaTotyv, toatrep ol aotyoi, ovk dv o-totto? eiyv etTa ao(f>i^opevo<; (fraiyv dv avTTjv irvevpa ^opeov KaTci to>v TrXyaiov TTtTpwv avv <$>appaKeia Trai^ovaav <baai> Kal D ovTd) By TeXevTijaaaav Xe'xOrfvai vtto tov Bopeov dvapiraaTov yeyovevai. eya> 8e, & <J>aiSpe, aWw pev Ta TOtavTa xapievTa rjyovpai, \lav 8e Secvov xal cttcttovov xal ov Travv evTV^ov^ avfipos, KaT* aXXo pev ovbev, oti S* avTtp avdyKt) peTa tovto to tu>v 'IirTTOKevTavpow ei8o<; eTravopdovaOat, Kal av0i<i to tt}s Xipaipas, Kal eirippei 0^X09 toiovtgjv Vopyovtov Kal H'Tjydawv Kal aXXcov E apTjxavcov TrXijGr) tc Kal aTOTriai TepaToXoywv tlv&v (fjvaeow' ais ei Tt? dirtaTtov irpoaftifia Kara to cIkos CKaaTov, aT€ aypouctp tlvI aoifria %pd>-pevos, TroXXfp; avTip axpXrfi Setfaet. epol Be irpo<; avTiL ovBapws eaTi a^oX^* to Be aiTiov, a> (friXe, tovtov toBc ov Bvvapai ttcd KaTa, to &eX<f>iKbv ypdppa yvtbvai epavTov yeXoiov By poi cfralveTai,
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looks very pretty and pure and clear and fit for girls to play by.
socrates. No, the place is about two or three furlongs farther down, where you cross over to the precinct of Agra; and there is an altar of Boreas somewhere thereabouts.
phaedrus. I have never noticed it. But, for Heaven’s sake, Socrates, tell me; do you believe this tale is true ?
socrates. If I disbelieved, as the wise men do, I should not be extraordinary; then I might give a rational explanation, that a blast of Boreas, the north wind, pushed her off the neighbouring rocks as she was playing with Pharmacea, and that when she had died in this manner she was said to have been carried off by Boreas.1 But I, Phaedrus, think such explanations are very pretty in general, but are the inventions of a very clever and laborious and not altogether enviable man, for no other reason than because after this he must explain the forms of the Centaurs, and then that of the Chimaera, and there presses in upon him a whole crowd of such creatures, Gorgons and Pegas, and multitudes of strange, inconceivable, portentous natures. If anyone disbelieves in these, and with a rustic sort of wisdom, undertakes to explain each in accordance with probability, he will need a great deal of leisure. But I have no leisure for them at all; and the reason, my friend, is this : I am not yet able, as the Delphic inscription has it, to know myself ; so it seems to me ridiculous, when I do not yet
1 The MSS. insert here *Apelov irdyow Xf'yerai yap aS xai ouror 6 Adyos, &s iKtiQev a\\’ ovk dvQtvie ijpirtLffBr), ft or from the Areopagus, for this story is also told, that she was carried off from there and not from here.” Schanz follows Bast and many editors in rejecting this as a gloss.
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230 rovro en dyvoovvra rd aXXorpta aKorretv. 66ev Zy Xalpetv eaaas ravra, rretQbpevos Ze rat vopt^o-pevtp rrepl avrwv, 6 vvvZy eXeyov, aKOTrw ov ravra aXXa epavrbv, e'lre rt Gyplov rvy^avto Tv</>wpos 'iroXv'nXoKcbrepov Kai paXXov eirtreOvp-pevov, etre ypepdrrepbv re Kal airXovarepov £&ov, Gelas rtvbs Kal arvcfrov polpas <f>vaet perexpv. (trap, w eratpe, pera^v rwv Xbywv, ap ov robe yv to cevopov, e<p oirep 77769 ijpas;
B 4»aiapos. Tovto pev ovv avro.
5.	2HKPATHS. N?; ryv "Hpav, KaXy ye y Kara-ywyy. y re yap rrXdravos avry paX' dp(f)iXa<pys re Kal vyjryXy, rov re dyvov rb vtyos Kal rb avaKtov rrdyKaXov, Kal a>s aKpyv e'x^t rys avGys, &>9 dv evwZeararov irapexot rbv roirov y re av 7r7?7^ Xctpiearary virb rys rrXaravov pel pdXa tyvxpov vZaros, Mare ye tcd rroZl reKpypaaOaf ^vpc^MV re rivodv Kal ’A^eXft>ou lepbv airb rwv C Kopcbv re Kal ayaXpdrwv eotKev elvat. el 3’ av pOvKei) TO eVTTVOVV TOV T07T0V to? ayaTTrjTOV Kat a(f)6bpa ybv’ deptvbv re Kal Xtyvpbv viryx^ rd> raw rerrtycov X°P<6' ^^vrMV 8e Kop^orarov rb rys Trbas, ort ev ypepa rrpoaavrei tKavy irefyvKe KaraKXtvevrt ryv Ket^aXyv rrayKaXats exetv. ware dptard aot e^evdyyrat, w tylXe ^atZpe.
<t>AiAPOS. Sv Ze ye, w Oavpdate, drorrwrarbs ns <l>atv€i. arexvtbs ydp, b Xeyets, ^evayovpevw nvi D Kal ovk €7rtx^pl^> eotKas’ ovrws ck rov aareos ovr eis ryv vTrepoptav diroZypets, ovr e^w refyovs epotye Zokcis to 'irapd'irav e^tevat.
2HKPATHS. '^vyyiyvwaKe pot, &» aptare. (ftiXo-padys ydp elpt' rd pev ovv x^P^ Kal ZevZpa
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know that, to investigate irrelevant things. And so I dismiss these matters and accepting the customary belief about them, as I was saying just now, I investigate not these things, but myself, to know whether I am a monster more complicated and more furious than Typhon or a gentler and simpler creature, to whom a divine and quiet lot is given by nature. But, my friend, while we were talking, is not this the tree to which you were leading us ?
phaedrus. Yes, this is it.
socrates. By Hera, it is a charming resting place. For this plane tree is very spreading and lofty, and the tall and shady willow is very beautiful, and it is in full bloom, so as to make the place most fragrant; then, too, the spring is very pretty as it flows under the plane tree, and its water is very cool, to judge by my foot. And it seems to be a sacred place of some nymphs and of Achelous, judging by the figurines and statues. Then again, if you please, how lovely and perfectly charming the breeziness of the place is! and it resounds with the shrill summer music of the chorus of cicadas. But the most delightful thing of all is the grass, as it grows on the gentle slope, thick enough to be just right when you lay your head on it. So you have guided the stranger most excellently, dear Phaedrus.
phaedrus. You are an amazing and most remarkable person. For you really do seem exactly like a stranger who is being guided about, and not like a native. You don’t go away from the city out over the border, and it seems to me you don’t go outside the walls at all.
socrates. Forgive me, my dear friend. You see, I am fond of learning. Now the country places and
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ov3ev p eOeXet bibdaKetv, ot b' ev tw darei dvflptoTroi. av pevTOi boKeis pot ttJs egobov to (frappaKOv evprjKevat. wairep ydp ol ra iretvonrra OpeppaTa OaXXbv rf Tiva Kapirbv TrpoaelovTes ayovatv, av epol Xoyovs ovra) irpoTelvarv ev /3i-E /3Xloi$ rtjv re ^ttlktjv (fralvei Treptdgetv airaaav Kal oirot av aXXoae ftovXrp vvv ovv ev Tip Trap-ovti bevp* dtp lk 6 pev os eyo> pev pot bo km KaraKet-aeaOat, av o ev oirolip tr^ripaTb oiet paara dva-yvdaeadat, tovO' eXopevos dvayiyvtoaKe.
♦AIAPO2. *A/cou6 br).
6.	IIc/h pev ro)v epwv irpaypdrwv CTrlaTaaai, xai co? vopt^w avptpepeiv rjptv yevopevwv tovtcov 231 aK^Koas’ agio) 8e pp bid tovto aTV^aai d>v beopai, oti ovk epaarps d>v aov Tvy^dvoi. co? eKetvois pev totc peTapeXet wv av ev iroupraMriv, CTreibav t»}<? eirtOvpla<i TravacovTai’ tois be ovk €(tti ‘Xp6vo<;t ev co peTayvwvai TrpoarjKet. ov yap vtt dvdyKrp; aDOC eKovre<i, wj av dpurra irepl T(bv otKeiobv /SovXewraivro, tt/oos ttjv bvvapiv ttjv avTMv ev ttolovglv. eTi be ol pev ep&vTes <tko-Trovaiv a tc KaKtbs btedevTO twv avTtov bid tov eparra Kal a TreTroiyKaaiv ev, Kal ov efypv irbvov B irpo<TTiOevTe<; fjyovvTat TraXai ttjv a^lav dTrobebaj-Kevai %apiv rot? epo>pevot<i' tols be prj epaxriv ovt€ tt)v tow oiKelow dpeXeiav bid tovto eaTi irpotiaai^etrOai, ovtc tous 7rapeXT)Xv0oTas ttovovs vTroXoyi^eauai, ovtc Ta<; irpos tovs TrpoarjKOvra^ bia<j>opd<; a It idaaadar ware Trepnppripevaiv togov-totv KaKwv ovbev viroXeiireTai aXX? tf ttoiclv 7rpo0vpo)<;, o ti av avTOis ottovTai Trpd^avTe^ C XctpiGiaOai. eTi be ei bid tovto afyov tov^
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the trees won’t teach me anything, and the people in the city do. But you seem to have found the charm to bring me out. For as people lead hungry animals by shaking in front of them a branch of leaves or some fruit, just so, I think, you, by holding before me discourses in books, will lead me all over Attica and wherever else you please. So now that I have come here, I intend to lie down, and do you choose the position in which you think you can read most easily, and read.
phaedrus. Hear then.
You know what my condition is, and you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought not to be refused what I ask because I am not your lover. For lovers repent of the kindnesses they have done when their passion ceases ; but there is no time when non-lovers naturally repent. For they do kindnesses to the best of their ability, not under compulsion, but of their free will, according to their view of their own best interest. And besides, lovers consider the injury they have done to their own concerns on account of their love, and the benefits they have conferred, and they add the trouble they have had, and so they think they have long ago made sufficient return to the beloved; but non-lovers cannot aver neglect of their own affairs because of their condition, nor can they take account of the pains they have been at in the past, nor lay any blame for quarrels with their relatives; and so, since all these evils are removed, there is nothing left for them but to do eagerly what they think will please the beloved. And besides, if lovers ought to be highly esteemed
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epwPTas irepl iroXXov iroieladai, orc tovtov? paXiaTa tyacri (frtXeiv tov dv epditriv Kal ETOLpot etai Kal eK to>v Xoyow Kal ek totv epycov tol? aXXoc? aireyd avdpcvoL tol? epos pev ol? Xapl-^ea0ait padtov yvowat, el aXijOij Xeyovatv, oti oacov dv vcrrepov epaaOwaiv, ekelvov? avTow irepl ttXelovo? iroiyaovTat, Kal dfjXov otl, Eav ekelvol? &0K7), Kal TOVTOV? KaKO)? ’TTOiyaOVCTl. Kal TOL ITO)? elko? EtTTL toiovtov irpaypa irpoEcrdai TotavTijv D e^ovtl <rvfj.(f>opdv, fjv ov8’ dv EiriyELprjaEiEv ovdel?
EpiTEbpo? a)v airoTpEiTEiv; KaL yap avTOL opoXo-yovabv voaEtv paXXov fj aanppoveiv, Kal eldevai otl KaKO)? (ppovovatv, aXX’ ov dvvaerdaL avTow KpaTEiv' ware ird)? dv ev c^povr/aavTE? TavTa KaXo)?
TjyipraivTO irEpl (ov ovtoj 8iaKelpEV0L ^E^ovXevvTai; Kal pev dr) el pev eK twv eprovTcov tov (SeXTicTov alpoco, e£ oXlyorv dv aoL rj eKXe^L? eli)' el S’ eK totv dXXov tov <ravT(p eirnrjdeLOTaTOV, eK iroXXtov E d><TT€ iroXv irXelfov eXirl? ev tol? ttoXXol? ovTa
TV^elv tov d£iov Trj? err}? (j>iXla?.
1. El Tolvw TOV vdpov TOV Ka0€(TT'T)KOTa dedoiKa?, prj irvdopevtov twv dvOpdirtov oveidd? ctol 232 yevrjTai, eIko? e(Ttl tov? pEV Epanna?, ovtco? av olopevov? Kal viro Totv dXXcov fyjXovcrOaL oxTirep avTov? v^ avTMV, EirapOrjvaL t<o e%Eiv Kal rjrtXoTipovpEvov? EirLdeLKvvaOaL irpo? airavTa?, otl ovk aXX(o? avTOL? ireirovT)Tar tov? Se pr) epow-Ta?f KpeLTTOV? avTa>v ovTa?, to ^eXticttov dvTL tt)? dd^rj? tt)? irapd tow avOporirrov alpelaOaL. etl Se tov? pev epowTa? iroXXov? dvdyKr) irvOeadai
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because they say they have the greatest love for the objects of their passion, since both by word and deed they are ready to make themselves hated by others to please the beloved, it is easy to see that, if what they say is true, whenever they fall in love afterwards, they will care for the new love more than for the old and will certainly injure the old love, if that pleases the new. And how can one reasonably entrust matters of such importance to one who is afflicted with a disease such that no one of any experience would even try to cure it ? For they themselves confess that they are insane, rather than in their right mind, and that they know they are foolish, but cannot control themselves; and so, how could they, when they have come to their senses, think those acts were good which they determined upon when in such a condition ? And if you were to choose the best from among your lovers, your choice would be limited to a few; whereas it would be made from a great number, if you chose the most congenial from non-lovers, so that you would have a better chance, in choosing among many, of finding the one most worthy of your affection.
Now if you are afraid of public opinion, and fear that if people find out your love affair you will be disgraced, consider that lovers, believing that others would be as envious of them as they are of others, are likely to be excited by possession and in their pride to show everybody that they have not toiled in vain; but the non-lovers, since they have control of their feelings, are likely to choose what is really best, rather than to court the opinion of mankind. Moreover, many are sure to notice and see the lovers going about with their beloved ones and making
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Kal ibelvt aKoXovOovvras tois epwpevots Kat epyov B tovto 7rotov/x.evov?, wcttc orav 6 $06) at biaXeyopevoi aXXyXois, Tore avTovs otovrai y yeyevypevys y peXXovay<? eaeadai tj}? eiriOvptas avveivar tov? 3e py epoyvTas ov3 aiTiaaOai bid ryv avvovatav ETTL^etpovcrLv, eiboTe? oti dvayKaiov eaTiv y bid i/uXtav to) biaXeyeaffai y bi aXXyv Tiva, ybovyv. Kal pev by ei aoi beo$ irapeaTyKev yyovpeva) 'XaXeirov elvai <j>iXlav avppeveiv, Kal aXXw pev TpoTTO) bia</>opd<; yevopevys Koivyv av1 aptyoTepois KaTaaTrjvai ryv avp^opav, irpoepevov be aov a C Trepl irXeiarov Troiei peydXyv by2 aoi flXdfiyv dv yeveaOai, cIkotios by tov? epwvTas paXXov av <f)o/3oio' TroXXa, yap avTovs eart ra, XvirovvTa, Kal irdvT* etrl Ty avTtov (SXdflr} vopL^ovai ylyveadai. oioirep Kat Ta? irpos rovs aXXov? to>v epcopevtov avvovalas air or peir ova iv, fyoftovpevoi tov<; pev ovalav KCKTypevovs, py ^pypaatv avTov? virep-PdXiovTai, tov? •jreTratBevpevov^, py avveaei Kpe'iTTovs yevcovTai* t&v 3’ dXXo ti KeKTypevcov D ayadbv Tyv Bvvapiv eKaarov <f>vXdTTOVTai. irel-aavres pev ovv dTreydecOa'i ae tovtov? eZ? epyptav ifftXojv KaOiaTaaiv, edv be rb aeavrov aKOirorv apeivov eKeivatv (ftpovyt;, y^ei<; avTois eZ? bia(f>opdv’ oaoi be py eptbvTes erv^ov, dXXd bi aperyv evrpa^av wv ebeovTO, ovk dv to?? avvovai (frOovoiev, dXXa tov? py edeXovTas ptaoiev, yyovpevoi a' vtt ckeIvcdv pev virepopaaGai, vtto to>v avvbvTtov be
1	inserted by Hirschig and Schanz.
’ 8^ here and after	is inserted by Schanz for kv
of BT.
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that their chief business! and so, when they are seen talking with each other, people think they are met in connexion with some love-matter either past or future; but no one ever thinks of finding fault with non-lovers because they meet, since everyone knows that one must converse with somebody, either because of friendship or because it is pleasant for some other reason. And then, too, if you are frightened by the thought that it is hard for friendship to last, and that under other circumstances any quarrel would be an equal misfortune to both, but that when you have surrendered what you prize most highly you would be the chief sufferer, it would be reasonable for you to be more afraid of the lovers; for they are pained by many things and they think everything that happens is done for the sake of hurting them. Therefore they prevent their loves from associating with other men, for they fear the wealthy, lest their money give them an advantage, and the educated, lest they prove superior in intellect; and they are on their guard against the influence of everyone who possesses any other good thing. If now they persuade you to incur the dislike of all these, they involve you in a dearth of friends, and if you consider your own interest and are more sensible than they, you will have to quarrel with them. But those who are not in love, but who have gained the satisfaction of their desires because of their merit, would not be jealous of those who associated with you, but would hate those who did not wish to do so, thinking that you are slighted by these last and benefited by the former, so that there is much more
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a></>eXeicr0at, ware iroXv irXelcov cXttI? (friXlav avTois ck rov irpaypaTos y fyOpav yevyaeaffai.
8.	Kai pev By tojv pev epdnnojv iroXXol irporepov tov adpaTOs eiredvpyaav y tov Tpoirov eyvwaav /cat twv aXKtov otxetwv e^iretpot eyevovTO, coaie aByXov a’ cti flovXyaovTai <f>iXoi elvai, eireiBdv Tys eiriOvpias iravacovTai* tois Be py
B
epwaiv, di Kai irpbiepov aXXyXois <f>lXoi ovtcs Tavia e'Tpa^av, ovk e£ a>v av ev iradwai TavTa eiKos eXaTTO) Tyv </)iXt'av avTois iroiyaat, aXXa raura pvypeia KaiaXei(f)0yvai t&v peXXovTcov eaeadat. Kai pev By fieXTiovl aoi irpoayKei yeveadai epoi ireidopevip y epaaifp ckcivoi pev ydp Kai Trapa to fteXTiaTOV ra re Xeybpeva Kai ra irpaTTopeva eiraivovai, ra pev BeBioTe^ py d7reY0ci)VTai, Ta Be Kal avTOi xeipovBca Tyv eiriOv-piav yiyvcoaKOVTe^. Toiavra yap o epax; eirioei-KWTat' BvaTV^ovvTa<i pev, a py Xvrryv tois aXXoi? Trape^ei, dviapd iroiei vopl&iv' euru-^ouuras Se Kai Ta py yBovy<; a^ta Trap' eKeivwv eiralvov avayKa^ei Tvy%dveiv &aTe iroXv paXXov eXeeiv tovs epwpevovs y ^yXovv avTovs irpoayKei.
C
edv S’ epdi ireiO-p, irporrov pev ov Tyv irapovaav yBovyv Oepaireviov avveaopai aoi, aXXd Kai Tyv peXXovaav w^eXtav eaeadat, ov% vir epcoTOs yTTiopevos, aXX’ epavTOv KpaTcov, ovBe Bia apiKpa laxypav eyOpav dvaipovpevos, aXXa Bia peydXa fipaBeoiS bXiyyv bpyyv iroiovpevos, i(bv pev aKov-aiitjv avyyviopyv Ta Be eKovata ir-eipdjpevos diroipeireiv' Tavia ydp eaTi (friXias iroXvv %p6vov eaopevys TeKpypia. el B' dpa aoi tovto irape-aTyKev, d>$ ov% olov Te la^vpav tytXtav yeveaOai,
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likelihood that they will gain friendship than enmity from their love-affair with you.
And then, too, many lovers are moved by physical passion before they know the character or have become acquainted with the connexions of the beloved, so that it is uncertain whether they will wish to be your friends after their passion has ceased. But in the case of those who are not in love, who were your friends before entering into the closer relation, the favours received are not likely to make the friendship less, but will remain as pledges of future joys. And then, too, it will be better for your character to yield to me than to a lover. For lovers praise your words and acts beyond due measure, partly through fear of incurring your displeasure, and partly because their own judgment is obscured by their passion. For such are the exhibitions of the power of Love : he makes the unsuccessful lovers think that things are grievous which cause no pain to others, and he compels the successful to praise what ought not to give pleasure ; therefore those whom they love are more to be pitied than envied. But if you yield to me, I shall consort with you, not with a view to present pleasure only, but to future advantage also, not being overcome by passion but in full control of myself, and not taking up violent enmity because of small matters, but slowly gathering little anger when the transgressions are great, forgiving involuntary wrongs and trying to prevent intentional ones; for these are the proofs of a friendship that will endure for a long time. But if you have a notion that friendship cannot be firm
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D eav prj t«? ep&v rvyxdvrj, ev0vpeca0ab XPtf> °T< OVT* av TOL'? V/64? 7T6pb TToXXov €7FObOVpe0a OUT* A	'	/	X X	/	V » A	X
av tov? Trarepa? xab ra<; pvjTepac;, ovr av iriarov^ (friXovs €xeKTi)p€0a, ot ovk e£ eirbOvpla^ TOiavrr)<; yeyovaacv dXX’ e£ erepwv eTrbTrj^vpdrcov.
9.	vEt4 Se ei XP*1 TO4? Seopevob<; pdXbara Xapi^eo-Oai, irpoaqxeb xal twv dXXwv pp tov? /BeXricTTOvs aXXa tov? dTropcordrov^ ev iroiebv’ peylarcov ydp d7raXXayevTe<; xaxwv TrXeiarrjv ydpbv avToi? etaovrai. Kat pev 8rj /cal ev rais E boiais Zairdvayj ov tov? <£lXov? dgtov TrapaxaXelv, aXXa tov? TrpoaatrovvTa^ xal tov? beopevovs TrX'rjapovrfi' exeivob ydp xal dyaTr/jaovabv xal dxoXovOzjaovabv xab cttI Ta? Qvpas r^ovaiv xal pdXttrra yaO^aovrai xab ovx eX.axio‘T’Vv Xap™ ebaovrai xab iroXXd dyaOa ai/rov; ev^ovrab. aXX’ «r&)? irpoarpceb ov toi<; a(f)68pa 8eopevoc<; xaPb~ l^ecrdai, aXXa toi? paXiara diroSovvab x^Plv buvapevoLS' ov8e toi? TTpocrairova/ povov, aXXa Tot? tov irpayparos dgbois’ ov8e oaob t?}? cr?)? 234 upas airoXavaovrab, aXX’ Ob Tbve$ irpea^vTepcp yevopevcp rwv a^erepwv dya0wv perabaxyovabv’ ovBe Ob bbairpa^apevob Trpo<; tov? aXXov? (f>bXo-rcppaovrab, aXX’ ob Tbves aia’xyvopevob irpos airavras aba/irpaovrab’ ov8e toi? oXlyov XPOVOV CTrovBa^ovcrcv, aXXa rocs 6pol(i)<; bed 7ravT0? tov /3iov <j)bXob<> ecropevow oi>8e o'b Ttve? iravopevob t?}? eirc0vpbas ex^pa^ 'TTpocf/aabv fyjrifaovabv, aXX
B ob iravaapevoLS t^? &pa<: rare ttjv avra>v aperr^v eirtZei^ovrab. av ovv tcov re elprjpevwv pepvrjao, xal exelvo ev0vpov> orb tov? pev epo)vra<; ol <j>lXob vov0erovabv d>? ovto? xaxov tov eTTbTvfievpaTOS, 432
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unless one is in love, you should bear in mind that in that case we should not have great affection for sons or for fathers and mothers, nor should we possess faithful friends who have been gained not through passion but through associations of a different kind.
Besides, if you ought to grant favours to those who ask for them most eagerly, you ought in other matters also to confer benefits, not on the best, but on the most needy; for they will be most grateful, since they are relieved of the greatest ills. And then, too, at private entertainments you ought not to invite your friends, but beggars and those who need a meal; for they will love you and attend you and come to your doors and be most pleased and grateful, and will call down many blessings upon your head. Perhaps, however, you ought not to grant favours to those who beg for them, but to those who are most able to repay you; and not to those who ask merely, but to the most deserving; and not to those who will enjoy your youthful beauty, but to those who will share their good things with you when you are older; and not to those who, when they have succeeded, will boast to others of their success, but to those who will modestly keep it a secret from all; and not to those who will be enamoured for a little while, but to those who will be your friends for life; and not to those who will seek a pretext for a quarrel when their passion has died out, but to those who will show their own merit when your youth is passed. Do you, then, remember what I have said, and bear this also in mind, that lovers are admonished by their friends, who think
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toi? 3e py epwaiv ovbei<; ircoirore rd)v olKeiwv epep’ty'aro co? 8ta tovto «a/cw? ^ovXevo/tevoi? irepl eavrwv.
vIaco? pev ovv dv epoio pe, el air adv aoi irapaivd) Tot? py eptbai ^apl^ea0ai. eyd> 8e oipai ovb' dv rov epdwra 7rpo? avrayTa? ae KeXeveiv tov? epcorra? ravryv e%eiv ryv ciavoiav. ovre yap tco A070)1 Xapfidvovn )(apiTO<; lays agiov, ovre aoi fiovXo-pevtp rovs aXXovs XavQdveiv bpoiws bvvarbv' bei 8e fiXdftyv pev air avrov pybeplav, dufreXlav 3e aptjioiv yiyveaOai. eyd) pev ovv tKavd poi vopl^a) rd elpypeva. el 3e ri2 av 7ro0ei?» yyovpevos irapaXeXei<j)0ai, epdrra.
10.	Tt aoi (fraiverai, d) ^.wk pares, 0 X070?; ov% vireptfivws rd re aXXa koi tois dvopaaiv elpyadai;
SQKPATH2. △at/xovto)? pev ovv, d) eraipe, ware pe eKTrXayyvai. /cai rovro eyd) eiradov 81a ae, d) <$>aibpe, rrpb<; ae arrofiXeirtov, on epol e86/cei<> ydvvaOai vtto rov \6yov pera^v dvaytyvaatcwv. yyovpevos ydp ae pdXXov y epe eirateiv rrepl rd)v rotovrov aoi eirrbpyv, Kai errbpevo^ avve(3dK-)(evaa pera aov ry<; 0eia<; zce</>aX»j?.
4>aiapos. Etcv* ovro) by boxei3 irai^eiv;
2QKPATH2. Aoacw yap aoi rrai^eiv Kai ov%i earrovbaKevai;
♦AIAPO2. Mybapd)<;f co Xco«rpaTe?» aXX’ co? akyOdp; elire irpbs d^ib<; <f>iXiov, oiei dv riva e\eiv elireiv aXXov tcov 'EXXyvcov erepa rovrutv peify) Kal rrXelo) ire pi rov avrov irpdy paros;
1 \6y^> B. Omitted by Schanz,
8 8« rt BT. 5* tn rt Schanz, following Heindorf.
* 81/ SoKet T. 6i? B. 8<t, Schanz.
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their way of life is bad, but no relative ever blamed a non-lover for bad management of his own interests on account of that condition.
Perhaps you may ask me if I advise you to grant favours to all non-lovers. But I think the lover would not urge you to be so disposed toward all lovers either; for the favour, if scattered broadcast, is not so highly prized by the rational recipient, nor can you, if you wish, keep your relations with one hidden from the rest. But from love no harm ought to come, but benefit to both parties. Now I think I have said enough. But if you feel any lack, or think anything has been omitted, ask questions.
What do you think of the discourse, Socrates? Is it not wonderful, especially in diction ?
socrates. More than that, it is miraculous, my friend; I am quite overcome by it. And this is due to you, Phaedrus, because as I looked at you, I saw that you were delighted by the speech as you read. So, thinking that you know more than I about such matters, I followed in your train and joined you in the divine frenzy.
phaedrus. Indeed! So you see fit to make fun of it ?
socrates. Do I seem to you to be joking and not to be in earnest ?
phaedrus. Do not jest, Socrates, but, in-the name of Zeus, the god of friendship, tell me truly, do you think any other of the Greeks could speak better or more copiously than this on the same subject ?
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sqkpaths. Ti be; /cal rainy bei vir epov re /cai aov tov Xoyov cTraivedyvai, ®s ra beovra elpyKoros tov Ttoiyrov, aXX* ovk eKeivy povov, oti ffatyr) Kai arpoyyvXa, Kai d,Kpi/3cbs eKaara tcov ovoparcov airoTeropvevTai; ei yap bet, avy^coprj-reov xaptv	Qie 7e	vrrb tt}s epys
235 ovbevlas, t® yap pyropucco avrov povcp tov vovv rrpoaetxov, tovto be ovbe avrov cppyv Kvalav oieaOai Ixavov eivai, Kal ovv poi ebo^ev, co <&aibpe, ei py ti av dXXo Xeyeis, Sis Kal rpis rd avra eiprjKevai, cos ov irdvv eviropcbv tov rroXXa Xeyeiv irepl tov avrov, y tacos ovbev avrco peXov tov roiovrov Kal ec^aivero by poi veavieveaOat eiribeiKVvpevos, cos olos re cov ravra erepcos re Kal erepcos Xeycov apc^orepcos eirretv dpiara.
B 4>aiapos. Ovbev Xeyets, ® ^coKpaTes' avTO yap tovto Kal paXiaTa o Xoyos fyei. tcov yap cvovtcov a^icos 1 pyQyvai ev tco irpdypaTi ovbev TrapaXeXot-7rev, coaTe -irapd Ta eKeivcp etpypeva pybev av iroTe bvvaadai eiireiv aXXa TrXeico Kal irXelovos a^ia.
SflKPATHX. Touto eyco aoi ovkcti olos tc eaopat iriOeaOai. iraXatol ydp Kal aocpol avbpes tc Kal yvvaiKes irepl avTcdv etpyKOTes Kal yeypa<f>OTes e^eXey^ovai pe, eav aoi xapitypevos avyytopcd.
0 #aiapos. Tires outoi; Kal ttov av fieXTico tovtcov aKyKoas;
11.	SX1KPATH2. Nur pev OVTCOS OVK €%CO eiTTClV' byXov be oti tivcov aKyKoa, y ttov ^aircjjovs Tys KaXys y 'AvaKpeovTOS tov aocpov y Kal avyypa-cjiecov tivcov. TrbOev by TeKpatpopevos Xeyco; 'irXypes ttcos» d> baipovie, to aTyOos ataOa-1 BT. Madvig, followed by Schanz.
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socrates. What? Are you and I to praise the discourse because the author has said what he ought, and not merely because all the expressions are clear and well rounded and finely turned ? For if that is expected, I must grant it for your sake, since, because of my stupidity, I did not notice it. I was attending only to the rhetorical manner, and I thought even Lysias himself would not think that satisfactory. It seemed to me, Phaedrus, unless you disagree, that he said the same thing two or three times, as if he did not find it easy to say many things about one subject, or perhaps he did not care about such a detail; and he appeared to me in youthful fashion to be exhibiting his ability to say the same thing in two different ways'and in both ways excellently.
phaedrus. Nonsense, Socrates! Why that is the especial merit of the discourse. He has omitted none of the points that belong to the subject, so that nobody could ever speak about it more exhaustively or worthily than he has done.
socrates. There I must cease to agree with you ; for the wise men and women of old, who have spoken and written about these matters, will rise up to confute me, if, to please you, I assent.
phaedrus. Who are they? and where have you heard anything better than this ?
socrates. I cannot say, just at this moment; but I certainly must have heard something, either from the lovely Sappho or the wise Anacreon, or perhaps from some prose writers. What ground have I for saying so ? Why, my dear friend, I feel that my own
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vopai itapa ravra dv e^eiv elrreiv erepa py ^eipw. oti pev ovv irapd ye epavrov ovbev avraw evvevb-rpca, ev otba, avveiblos epavrw apadlav Xeiirerat by, olpai, e£ dXXorpluw rrodev vaparow bta rrj? aKoys TrerrXypcoaOal pe biKyv ayyelov' vtto 3e vwOeias av Kal avrb rovro eiriXeXyapai, brrios re Kal dw nvcov yKovaa.
♦aiapoS. ’AXX’, co yevvaibrare, KaXXtara eipy-X X > X t	\	\ ri	v
Kas> av yap epoi cop rcvcov pev Kai, ottco? yKovaas, pyb' dv KeXevco etTrys, rovro be avro o Xeyecs rrolyaov' rtov ev too fiifiXlcp fteXrto) re Kal py eXdrra) erepa virbaves1 elrreiv, rovrcov dir eybpevos. Kai aoi eyco, wairep oi evvea ap^ovres, virca'xyov-pac ^pvarjv eiKOva laoperpyrov els AeXcjiovs dvaOy-aeiv, ov pbvov epavrov aXXa Kal ayv.
2X1KPATH2. QcXraros ec Kal co? dXrjdbbs xpvcrovs, co <&aibpe, ec pe oiec Xeyeiv ok Avalas rov iravrbs rjpdpr'qKe, Kal ocbv re by rrapa iravra ravra aXXa eiTreiv' rovro be dcpai ovb' dv rov (f>avXbrarov TraOelv avyypa^ea. avriKa Trepl ov b Xoyos, rlva oiec Xeyovra co? XPV PV bpcbvrc paXXov y epcovrc vaplZeaQai, irapevra rov pev rb (frpbvipov eyKw-r	v t	if	>	**	«
piac,ecv} rov oe ro aq>pov yreyetv, avayKaca yovv ovra, eir aXX arra e^etv Xeyeiv; aXX, oipat, ra pev roiavra earea Kal avyyvcoarea Xeyovrr Kal row pev rotovrcov ov ryv evpeaiv aXXa ryv bidOe-aiv eiraivereov, raw be py dvayKal(ov re Kal %aXe-ttcov evpeiv Ttpbs ry biadeaei Kal ryv evpeaiv.
12.	*aiapos. 'Zvyxiopw o Xeyeis' perpiios ydp poi boKeis elpyKevai. rroiyaa) ovv Kal eyb> ovra)'
1 inrotrxiffei BT, «ir<xe/.»«4 Schanz. The reading in the text was first suggested by VVex.
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bosom is full, and that I could make another speech, different from this and quite as good. Now I am conscious of my own ignorance, and I know very well that I have never invented these things myself, so the only alternative is that I have been filled through the ears, like a pitcher, from the well springs of another; but, again because of my stupidity, I have forgotten how and from whom I heard it.
phaedrus. Most noble Socrates, that is splendid ! Don’t tell, even if I beg you, how or from whom you heard it; only do as you say; promise to make another speech better than that in the book and no shorter and quite different. Then I promise, like the nine archons, to set up at Delphi a statue as large as life, not only of myself, but of you also.
socrates. You are a darling and truly golden, Phaedrus, if you think I mean that Lysias has failed in every respect and that I can compose a discourse containing nothing that he has said. That, I fancy, could not happen even to the worst writer. For example, to take the subject of his speech, who do you suppose, in arguing that the non-lover ought to be more favoured than the lover, could omit praise of the non-lover’s calm sense and blame of the lover’s unreason, which are inevitable arguments, and then say something else instead ? No, such arguments, 1 think, must be allowed and excused; and in these the arrangement, not the invention, is to be praised ; but in the case of arguments which are not inevitable and are hard to discover, the invention deserves praise as well as the arrangement.
phaedrus. I concede your point, for I think what you say is reasonable. So I will make this concession :
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B to pev rov epMvra tov prj eptovTos pakXov voaeiv Soao aoi viroTL0€a0ai, tov Se Xoiirfov eTepa irXelto Kal irXeiopo? agio, elirtov tov Avatov, irapd to K.u'vJ/'eXcStwv avd0i)pa afftvpyXaTO^ ev 'OXvpirla <TTa6r]TL.x
2HKPATH2. ’EtT7rou8cix:a?, a> ^>atS/?e, otl aov tov iratSixov eire\aftbpT)v epeayijKtov ae, xal otei Srj pe a><> dXi?0to<; eirt^eipyaetv elireiv irapd tt)V exelvov ao(j>iav eTepbv ti iroixiXtoTepov;
♦AIAPO2. Ile/H pev tovtov, w tfdXe, et<? Ta? C bpolas Xafia? eKrjkvdas, prpreov pev yap aoi iravTos paXXov ovt&j? otto)? olo? Te el, iva prj to tov xoptoSwv (popTtKov irpaypa dvayxa£tope0a irotelv avTairoSiSovTes aXX.yXoi<i, evXafirflrfTi? xal prj fiavKov pe avayxdaat Xeyeiv exetvo to el eyco, d) UfoxpaTes, ^(oxpaTiyv ayvow, xal epavTOv eiuXe-Xyapat, xal otl eiredvpei pev Xeyetv, e0pvTTT€TO Be’ aXXa ^iavoy0i]Tt otl evTevdev ovx a-rrtpev, irplv av av eiiTT)^ a ttyrjaOa ev tw aTi)0ei e^etr. eapev Se D pbvw ev epypla, laxypoTepos Se €70) xal vewTepos, ex S’ airdvTtov tovtov %vve<; 0 aoi Xeya>, xal pi)Sa-p&s irpbs [3ia<; /3ovXt]0t]<; pdWov y exov Xeyeiv.
2HKPATH2. ’AXX’, d> paxdpie <bai$pe, yeXoLos eaopai irap aya0bv irovr)TT]V ISimt^ avToa%eSid~ fyov irepl Ttov avTov.
♦AIAPO2. Ola#’ <£? ^er; iravaat irpos pe xaX-Xtoirt^opevos' a^eSov ydp e%to o elirtov dvayxdao ae Xeyetv.
2HKPATH2. MfjSa/XW? TOLVW ClITTp;.
♦AIAPO2. Ovx, aXXa xal Sr) Xeyor 6 Se poi
1	arderiTi BT, tcrradi Schanz following Cobet.
2	Schanz, following Cobet, omits evA«5^57T*.
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I will allow you to begin with the premise that the lover is more distraught than the non-lover; and if you speak on the remaining points more copiously and better than Lysias, without saying the same things, your statue of beaten metal shall stand at Olympia beside the offering of the Cypselids.
socrates. Have you taken my jest in earnest, Phaedrus, because, to tease you, I laid hands on your beloved, and do you really suppose I am going to try to surpass the rhetoric of Lysias and make a speech more ingenious than his ?
phaedrus. Now, my friend, you have given me a fair hold; for you certainly must speak as best you can, lest we be compelled to resort to the comic “ you’re another ” ; be careful and do not force me to say “ O Socrates, if I don’t know Socrates, I have forgotten myself,” and “he yearned to speak, but feigned coyness.” Just make up your mind that we are not going away from here until you speak out what you said you had in your breast. We are alone in a solitary spot, and I am stronger and younger than you; so, under these circumstances, take my meaning, and speak voluntarily, rather than under compulsion.
socrates. But, my dear Phaedrus, I shall make myself ridiculous if I, a mere amateur, try without preparation to speak on the same subject in competition with a master of his art.
phaedrus. Now listen to me. Stop trying to fool me; for I can say something which will force you to speak.
socrates. Then pray don’t say it.
phaedrus. Yes, but I will. And my saying shall
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X0709 optcos earai' bpvvpt ydp aot—rlva pevrot, E rlva Oeuiv; y ftovXet ryv TtXaravov ravryvt; y pyv, edv pot py ei7r^9 rov Xoyov evavrtov avry<; ravry<;, pyBeirore aot erepov Xoyov pybeva pyBevbs eiriBel^eiv pyb' e^ayyeXetv.
13.	SQKPATH2. Ba/?cu, d) ptape, ev dvevpes ryv avdyxyv avBpt tfuXoXoytp irotetv o dv xeXevy1;.
♦	AIAPO2. Ti Byra e%o)v arpe^et;
2X1KPATH2. OvBev ert, erretBy av ye ravra bpwpoxas. ydp dv olos t’ etyv rotavrys 0otvy<; dTT€%ea0ai;
237 *aiapo2. Aeye By.
2HKPATH2. Ota0' OVV Ct><? TTOtyaO);
♦	AIAPO2. Tov Trept;
2QKPATH2. 'EfyxaXvtydpevo1? epo), tv' o rt ra^t-ara BtaBpapco rov Xoyov, xal py fiXeiraw rrpo<; ae vtt alayyvy^ BiaTropoipai.
<	j»aiap02. Aeye povov, rd 8 aXXa ottchs ftovXet TToiet.
2DKPATH2. ''Asyere By, & Movaat, etre Bi tpBys eiBo<; Xtyetat, etre Btd yevos povatxov rb Atyvcov ravryv ea^ere ryv eTrwvvptav, £vp pot XdfteaOe rov pvOov, ov pe dvayxd^et b fteXriaros ovroac B Xeyetv, 'tv b eratpos avrov, /cat irporepov Bokojv rovrtp ao<f>b<; elvat, vvv en paXXov Bb^y.
’Hv ovrco By rrat<;, paXXov Be peipaKtaKo<;, pdXa KaXb<?' rovrrp yaav epaaraX rravv ttoXXoI. et? Be ti<? avrtbv alpvXos yv, 09 ovBevbs yrrov epwv e7T€7retK€t rbv tratBa o>s ovx epa>y xal rrore avrov
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be an oath. I swear to you by—by what god ? By this plane tree ? I take my solemn oath that unless you produce the discourse in the very presence of this plane tree, I will never read you another or tell you of another.
socrates. Oh ! Oh ! You wretch ! How well you found out how to make a lover of discourse do your will!
phaedrus. Then why do you try to get out of it ?
socrates. I won’t any more, since you have taken this oath ; for how could I give up such pleasures ?
phaedrus. Speak then.
socrates. Do you know what I’m going to do ?
phaedrus. About what ?
socrates. I’m going to keep my head wrapped up while I talk, that I may get through my discourse as quickly as possible and that I may not look at you and become embarrassed.
phaedrus. Only speak, and in other matters suit yourself.
socrates. Come then, O tuneful Muses, whether ye receive this name from the quality of your song or from the musical race of the Ligyans, grant me your aid in the tale this most excellent man compels me to relate, that his friend whom he has hitherto considered wise, may seem to him wiser still.
Now there was once upon a time a boy, or rather a stripling, of great beauty : and he had many lovers. And among these was one of peculiar craftiness, who was as much in love with the boy as anyone, but had made him believe that he was not in love ; and once in wooing him, he tried to persuade him of this very thing, that favours ought to be granted rather
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OLTWV e7T€L0€ TOVT dVTO, COS py epOWTl TTpb TOV ep&VTOs beot <xapi£ea0ait eXeyev re d)be’
14.	Ilepi Travrbs, & Tral, pia dp^y tois peX-C Xovac /caXcos fiovXjevead ar elbevat, oei 'Trepl ov dv y y jBovXy, y iravros dpaprdveiv avayxy. tov? be ttoXXovs XeXydev oti ovk taaai Tyv ovaiav exdaTov. cos ovv elbbres ov biopoXoyovvTai ev o’/cc^ecos> 7rpoeX06vTe<; 3e to eucb<; diro-biboaacv ovtc yap eavTois ovtc aXXyXois bpoXo-yovatv. eyb> ovv Kal av py Tradwpev b aXXois eTTiTip&pev, aXX* etretby aoi xal epol b Xoyos irpoKeiTai, ep&VTi y py paXXov cis (friXtav tTeov, Trepl epair os, dlov t eaTt xal yv e^et bvvaptv, D bpoXoyta Oepevoi opov, cis tovto airofiXeirovTes xal dva^epovTes Tyv axtyiv TroicbpeOa, citg oxpe-Xiav citc ftXdfiriv Trape^ei. oti pev ovv by eTTt-Ovpla Tts b epojs, airavTt, byXov oti 3’ av xal py epwvTes eirLdvpovai twv xdXwv, capev. t& by tov ep&VTa tc xal py xptvovpev; bet by voyaai, oti yp&v ev exdaTW bvo Ttve eaTOv Ibea ap^pvTC xal dyovTe, olv erropeOa y dv dyyTOv, y pev eptfiVTOs ova a eiriOvpla ybovtov, aXXy be ctt txTy ros bb£a, E ecbiepevy rov aplaTov. tovtw 3c ev yptv totc pev opovoeiTov, eaTi oe otc araaia^CTOV xai totc pev y erepa, aXXoTe 3c y eTepa xpaTet. bogy? pev ovv cttI to apiaTOV Xbytp dyovays xal KpaTovays to> 238 xpaTei aaxjipoavvy ovopa‘ eTTiOvplas bb dXoycos eXxovays eirl ybovas xal dpgdays ev yptv ry dp%y v/SpiS eiroivopdady. vfipLS 3c by iroXvtovvpov iroXvpeXes yap xal 7roXuei3es. xal tovtgjv t&v ibeatv exirpeirys y dv Tvyy yevopevy, Tyv avTns eirwvvpiav ovopa^opevov tov e^ovra Trape^Tai, 444
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to the non-lover than to the lover; and his words were as follows :—
There is only one way, dear boy, for those to begin who are to take counsel wisely about anything. One must know what the counsel is about, or it is sure to be utterly futile, but most people are ignorant of the fact that they do not know the nature of things. So, supposing that they do know it, they come to no agreement in the beginning of their enquiry, and as they go on they reach the natural result,—they agree neither with themselves nor with each other. Now you and I must not fall into the error which we condemn in others, but, since we are to discuss the question, whether the lover or the non-lover is to be preferred let us first agree on a definition of love, its nature and its power, and then, keeping this definition in view and making constant reference to it, let us enquire whether love brings advantage or harm. Now everyone sees that love is a desire ; and we know too that non-lovers also desire the beautiful. How then are we to distinguish the lover from the non-lover ? We must observe that in each one of us there are two ruling and leading principles, which we follow whithersoever they lead; one is the innate desire for pleasures, the other an acquired opinion which strives for the best. These two sometimes agree within us and are sometimes in strife ; and sometimes one, and sometimes the other has the greater power. Now when opinion leads through reason toward the best and is more powerful, its power is called self-restraint, but when desire irrationally drags us toward pleasures and rules within us, its rule is cal led excess. Now excess has many names, for it has many members and many forms ; and whichever of these forms is most marked
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ovre riva KaXijv ovre eiraglav KeKTiprOat.1 irepl piev yap e^ot^Tjv Kparovaa rov Xoyov rov dploTOV B xac T&v dXXatv eiriOupLiMV eiriQvpda yaoTpcp^apyia
T€ Kai rbv fyovTa TavTov tovto KeKXvjp^vov irape-^€Tai' irepl o av peQas Tvpavvevcracra, tov kgktt)-pcevov TavTT] ayovcra, bfjXov ov Tev^eTai ’rrpocr-pr^piaTOS’ Kac TaXXa &) Ta tovtiov dSeXcfid Kal dBeX^diV eiriOvpudyv ovopiaTa tj}$ del Zvva-aTevovarjs 17 TTpoo^Kei KaXeiadac TrpohrjXov. 3* evexa irdvTa ia irpoodev eipiprac, cr^eSov piev tyavepov, XeyOev V P*1 Xe~)(9^v irav ircos aailiea'Tepov’ 17 ydp dvev Xoyov 86£t)S eirl to C opOov oppcduri]? KpaT-qaaca eiridvpla irpos rfiovrjv d^Oeiaa KaXXovs, Kal vtto av t&v eavT7)<; (Tvyyevoiv evriOvpiicov efrl (TiopcaTotv KaXXos eppto-pcevws purtdeccra viKr^aaaa aycoyq, air avTvj<; piopiTp; evriowfuav Xafiovva, epws ckX^Ovj.
15.	'A/rap, d> (f>tXe <t>aibpe, Sokco ti ctol, uxrTrep epcavTtp, Oeiov Trd0o<i TreirovOevai;
4>AIAPO2. Haw p,ev ovv, d) %d)KpaT&;, irapa to elwflos evpota ti? ae eiXrpfiev.
2HKPATH2.	Tocvvv pcov aKove' Tip ovTi yap
D 0eio<; eoucev 0 totos eivar ware eav dpa TroXXaKi^; ru/i^oX^TTTO? TTpoiovros tov Xoyov yev(op.ait pci) 0avp,d(yp(i^ Ta vvv ydp ovkItl vroppo) SiQvpdpiftiiiv (j>0eyyopcai.
'AXydeffTaTa Xeyeis.
2HKPATH2. Tovtiov pievToc <tv aiTioS' aXXa Ta Xocira aKove' loots ydp Kav aTroTpanroiTo to eiriov.
1 Schanz reads ^KT^<r0a< here and the corresponding forms elsewhere.
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gives its own name, neither beautiful nor honourable, to him who possesses it. For example, if the desire for food prevails over the higher reason and the other desires, it is called gluttony, and he who possesses it will be called by the corresponding name of glutton, and again, if the desire for drink becomes the tyrant and leads him who possesses it toward drink, we know what he is called; and it is quite clear what fitting names of the same sort will be given when any desire akin to these acquires the rule. The reason for what I have said hitherto is pretty clear by this time, but everything is plainer when spoken than when unspoken; so I say that the desire which overcomes the rational opinion that strives toward the right, and which is led away toward the enjoyment of beauty and again is strongly forced by the desires that are kindred to itself toward personal beauty, when it gains the victory, takes its name from that very force, and is called love.1
Well, my dear Phaedrus, does it seem to you, as it does to me, that I am inspired ?
phaedrus. Certainly, Socrates, you have an unusual fluency.
socrates. Then listen to me in silence ; for truly the place seems filled with a divine presence ; so do not be surprised if I often seem to be in a frenzy as my discourse progresses, for I am already almost uttering dithyrambics.
phaedrus. That is very true.
socrates. You are responsible for that; but hear what follows ; for perhaps the attack may be averted.
1 This somewhat fanciful statement is based on a supposed etymological connexion between epws and lppwp.tvws,
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ravra pev ovv Gecp peXyaei, rjpiv 3e irpb<i rov Traiba rrdXiv rep Xbyep ireov.
Etev, co efrepicrre' b pev br) rvy^avei ov jrepl ov /BovXevreov, eipTjral re Kal ebpiarat, fiXeirovres 8e by 7rpb<; avrb rd Xoirra Xeycopev, ti? ax/teXta y fiXafiy dir 6 re epebvros Kal py t<£ 'xapifyp.evco eg eikotos avp^yaerat.
Toi 819 vtto eiri6vpla<i dpxppevep bovXevovri re ybovfj avayKy ttov rbv epcopevov co? ybiarov eavrcp TrapacrKevd^eir voaovvri be irav ybv rb py avrirelvov, Kpetrrov be Kal icrov e%0pbv. ovre by Kpecrrco ovre icrovpevov ckcov epacrrys irac-btKa ave^erac, tfrrco be Kal virobeearepov del aTrepyd^erar rprrcov be dpad?)? aocfrov, betXbf dvbpevov, abvvaros elirelv pT)ropi,Kov, fipabvs dyxlvov. roaovrcov KaKtbv Kal en irXecbvcov Kara rrjv btavocav epaarijv epcopevcp dvdyKT) yiyvop^evcov re Kal c^vaei evbvrcov, rcbv pcev tfbeaQai, rd be TrapacTKevd^ecv, r) arepeaSai rov rrapavriKa ^beos. cjidovepbv brj dvdyKT) elvai, Kal iroXXcov pev aXXcov avvovat&v airelpyovra Kal axpeXipcov, oOev dv pdXiar dvT)p ylyvoiro, peydXrjf; airtov elvai fiXafirfi, peyiart)^ be r^? oOev dv typovipcbraros eiT). rovro be t) Oeia cftiXoaocfiia rvy^dvei ov, rp; epaarTjv rraibucd dvdyKT) iroppcodev eipyeiv, Trepi-<l>o/3ov ovra rov Kara(f>pov7]07)vai' rd re aXXa pr)xavaa0ai, ottco? dv r) iravra dyvocbv Kal iravra dirofiXeircov etc; rbv epaarrjv, dlos (bv rep pev T)bi<jro<;, eavrcp1 be /SXaflepcbraros dv citj. rd pev
1 iavTO) T Stobaeus : rej) eavr^ B Schanz,
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That, however, is in the hands of God; we must return to our boy.
Well then, my dearest, what the subject is, about which we are to take counsel, has been said and defined, and now let us continue, keeping our attention fixed upon that definition, and tell what advantage or harm will naturally come from the lover or the non-lover to him who grants them his favours.
He who is ruled by desire and is a slave to pleasure will inevitably desire to make his beloved as pleasing to himself as possible. Now to one who is of unsound mind everything is pleasant which does not oppose him, but everything that is better or equal is hateful. So the lover will not, if he can help it, endure a beloved who is better than himself or his equal, but always makes him weaker and inferior; but the ignorant is inferior to the wise, the coward to the brave, the poor speaker to the eloquent, the slow of wit to the clever. Such mental defects, and still greater than these, in the beloved will necessarily please the lover, if they are implanted by Nature, and if they are not, he must implant them or be deprived of his immediate enjoyment. And he is of necessity jealous and will do him great harm by keeping him from many advantageous associations, which would most tend to make a man of him, especially from that which would do most to make him wise. This is divine philosophy, and from it the lover will certainly keep his beloved away, through fear of being despised; and he will contrive to keep him ignorant of everything else and make him look to his lover for everything, so that he will be most agreeable to him and most harmful to himself. In respect to
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ovv Kara biavoiav err It pottos re Kai kolvcovos ovbapfj XvmeXijs dvrjp eywv epwra.
16.	8e rov cnoparos e£iv re Kai depairelav oiav re Kai co? Qepairevaei ov dv yevrjrai Kvpios, 6? r)bv rrpb ayaOov yvayKaarai bicoKeiv, bei pera ravra ibeiv. o(j)0i](rerat be1 paXGaKov nva Kat ov arepebv biwKcov, ovb* ev rfX'iip KaOapcp redpappevov czXX’ V7TO avppiyei aKia, tt6vu>v pev dvbpelwv Kai IbpwTGJv fyipajv d/iretpov, eprreipov 3e ottciX?}? Kai D avdvbpov bialnp;, dXXorptois ypdpaai koi k6apois X^tci oiKeiwv Koapovpevov, baa re aXXa tovto is eirerai irdvra eTrnybevovTa, a btjXa Kai ovk dtpov ire pair epw TTpoftaiveiv, aXX’ ev KefyaXaiov bpi-aapevovs err' aXXo levar rb ydp toiovtov aw pa ev iroXepcp re Kai aXXais XP€^aL^ oaai peyaXai ot pev ex^poi Oappovatv, ol be <j)iXoi Kai avrol oi epaarai (f>o/3ovvrai,
Tovto pev ovv a>s bqXov eareov, rb b' eipe^fjs E pyreov, rlva ypiv ax^eXiav rj rlva fiXa&riv rrepi rrjv KTijaiv rj rov epwvros bpiXia re Kai eirirpo-rrela rrape^erai. traces brj rovro ye rravri pev, pdXiara be ra> epacrrf), ort tmv (^iXTanov re Kai evvovaranov Kai Oeiordrajv KTrjpdrcov bpipavbv rrpb rravrbs ev^atr dv eivai rbv epdtpevov* rrarpos yap Kai prjrpbs Kai ^vyyevibv Kai c^lXiov arepe-240 adai dv avrov be^airo, biaKtoXvrds Kai eirin-pr)ras rjyovpevos rrp r)bl<rrr]S rrpbs avrov bpiXlas. aXXa prjv ovaiav y eyovra ^pvaov ?/ rivos aXXys Kryaecos ovr evaXcorov bpoicos ovre aXovra ev-perax^lp^TOv r/yyaerar eg wv irdaa avayKTj epa-arrjv iraibiKois tyOoveiv pev ovcrlav KeKrypevois,
1	5c BT, Stj Schanz following Hirschig.
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the intellect, then, a man in love is by no means a profitable guardian or associate.
We must next consider how he who is forced to follow pleasure and not good will keep the body of him whose master he is, and what care he will give to it. He will plainly court a beloved who is effeminate, not virile, not brought up in the pure sunshine, but in mingled shade, unused to manly toils and the sweat of exertion, but accustomed to a delicate and unmanly mode of life, adorned with a bright complexion of artificial origin, since he has none by nature, and in general living a life such as all this indicates, which it is certainly not worth while to describe further. We can sum it all up briefly and pass on. A person with such a body, in war and in all important crises, gives courage to his enemies, and fills his friends, and even his lovers themselves, with fear.
This may be passed over as self-evident, but the next question, what advantage or harm the intercourse and guardianship of the lover will bring to his beloved in the matter of his property, must be discussed. Now it is clear to everyone, and especially to the lover, that he would desire above all things to have his beloved bereft of the dearest and kindest and holiest possessions; for he would wish him to be deprived of father, mother, relatives and friends, thinking that they would hinder and censure his most sweet intercourse with him. But he will also think that one who has property in money or other possessions will be less easy to catch and when caught will be less manageable ; wherefore the lover must necessarily begrudge his beloved the possession of
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diroXXvpevys 8e 'xalpeiv. eri tolvw dyapov, arraiba, doiKov o ti irXeiarov %p6vov iraibiKa epaaTys evgair av yeveaOai, to avrov yXvzcv a>s irXcicrTOP %povov KapirovaOai eiriOvpatv.
17.	*EaT4 pev by Kal aXXa Kaxa, aXXa ti? B bat paw epi^e toi<; irXelaToi^ ev tw irapavrlxa ybovyv, olov KokaKL, betvtp Oypitp /cal fiXafty peydXy, opw^ eirepi^ev y	ybovyv riva ovk
apovaov, Kal ns eralpav cos /3Xa/3epbv a/t€^64€V av, Kal aXXa TroXXa rwv TOiovroTpoTrcov Gpeppayav re Kal erriTybevpaTcov, ols to 76 naff ypepav ybl-aTOiaiv eivai vrrdpxei’ iraibiKois be epaaTys irpo<; C rep ftXafiep/p Kal el<; rb avvypepeveiv iravTaiv aybeararov, yXiKa yap Kal o TraXaio? X0709 repTteiv rbv rjXiKa’ rj ydp, dlpiai, ^povov iaorr)^ eir* caas ^bovas ayovaa bi bpLOiorijra (fnXtav irape^erar aXX’ opita^ Kopov ye Kal 17 tovtojp avvovala €^(€i. Kal prjv to ye avayKaiov av /Bapv iravrl irepl irav Xeyerar b brj irpos rfi dvopLoioryn pAXicrra epacrTrpi irpo^s iraibiKa e^et. vetorepep ydp irpetrftvTepos trvvuv ovd' i)pepa<; ovre vvkto<; ckwv D diroXelireTai, aXX’ vtt’ avayKy^ re Kal oiarpov eXavverai, b<? eKelvep pev ybovas del bibovs dyei bpibvTi, aKOVOVTi, diTTopevep, Kal irdtrav aiaOyaiv aladavopevtp tov epwpevov, oxrTe pe@' ybovys dpapbro)^ avTtp virypeTeiv t& by epwpevw iroiov irapapt/Oiov y rlvas ybovas bibovs iroiyaei tov laov xpbvov avvbvra py ov^i eir ea^arov ekBelv dybias; bpcbvri pev oyjriv irpeaftvrepav Kal ovk ev ebpa, eiropeveov be Ttbv aXXcov ravry, a Kal E X079) co’tIv aKOveiv ovk eiriTepires, py oti by epyw dvdyKys del irpoaKeipevys peTa^eipi^eadai' <f>vXa-452
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property and rejoice at its loss. Moreover the lover would wish his beloved to be as long as possible unmarried, childless, and homeless, since he wishes to enjoy as long as possible what is pleasant to himself.
Now there are also other evils, but God has mingled with most of them some temporary pleasure; so, for instance, a flatterer is a horrid creature and does great harm, yet Nature has combined with him a kind of pleasure that is not without charm, and one might find fault with a courtesan as an injurious thing, and there are many other such creatures and practices which are yet for the time being very pleasant ; but a lover is not only harmful to his beloved but extremely disagreeable to live with as well. The old proverb says,“ birds of a feather flock together ” ; that is, I suppose, equality of age leads them to similar pleasures and through similarity begets friendship; and yet even they grow tired of each other’s society. Now compulsion of every kind is said to be oppressive to every one, and the lover not only is unlike his beloved, but he exercises the strongest compulsion. For he is old while his love is young, and he does not leave him day or night, if he can help it, but is driven by the sting of necessity, which urges him on, always giving him pleasure in seeing, hearing, touching, and by aH his senses perceiving his beloved, so that he is glad to serve him constantly. But what consolation or what pleasure can he give the beloved ? Must not this protracted intercourse bring him to the uttermost disgust, as he looks at the old, unlovely face, and other things to match, which it is not pleasant even to hear about, to say nothing of being constantly compelled to come into contact with them? And he
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Kas re by KaypuTrororrovs $>vXarropev<o bed rravrbs kcli irpbs arravras, aKatpovs re Kat erratvovs Kai virepfiaXXovras aKOvovrt, <09 3’ avrws tybyovs vytfrovros pev ovk dveKrovs, els be peOyv lovros irpbs rd) py dveKrd) CTrata^ets1 irappycrta Kara-Kopei Kal avaireirrapevri xpapevov.
18.	Kal epd>v pev ftXaftepbs re Kat aybys, Xygas be rov epcoros els rbv erretra ^pbvov dinar os, els bv iroXXa Kat pera TroXXtbv opKcov re Kat beyaecov 241 virttrxvovpevos pbyts Karelye ryv ev rd) rbre ^wovaiav eirtirovov tfaepeiv bd eXirlba aya0d)v. rbre by beov eKrtvetv, peraftaXcbv aXXov ap^ovra ev avrtp Kat irpoararyv, vovv Kat awfppoavvyv dvr epcoros Kal pavias, aXXos yeyovebs XeXyOev rd iratbucd. Kal b pev avrov %dptv arratret rwv rbre, vTToptpvycrKwv rd Trpaydevra Kal XeyOevra, ws rd) avrd) btaXeybpevos' b be vtt alayyvys ovre etTretv rdXpa. brt dXXos yeyovev, ov& ottojs ra rys irporepas avoyrov dp^ys bpKtopbatd re Kal B VTrotr^eaeis eprrebdaet e%et, vovv yby caxyKcbs Kal o-ea-ciKfrpovyKtbs, bva py irparrtov ravra tcd TrpoaOev opotbs re eKeivw Kal b avrbs iraXiv yevyrat. tyvyas by ytyverat ck rovrwv, Kal aTrearepyKOis vir avdyKys 0 rrplv epaarys, oarpaKOv peraTrecovros, terai <f>vyy perafBaXdxv' b be dvayKa^erat btcoKetv dyavaKrcbv Kal errtded^wv, yyvoyKtos ro drrav e£ d-PXys, ort ovk apa ebet rrore e^tbvn Kal vtt' C dvayKys avoyro) ^apt^ecrOai, dXXa iroXv paWov
1 ^n-aicrxels Schanz following Heindorf, eV ataxei BT.
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is suspiciously guarded in all ways against everybody, and has to listen to untimely and exaggerated praises and to reproaches which are unendurable when the man is sober, and when he is in his cups and indulges in wearisome and unrestrained freedom of speech become not only unendurable but disgusting.
And while he is in love he is harmful and disagreeable, but when his love has ceased he is thereafter false to him whom he formerly hardly induced to endure his wearisome companionship through the hope of future benefits by making promises with many prayers and oaths. But now that the time of payment has come he has a new ruler and governor within him, sense and reason in place of love and madness, and has become a different person ; but of this his beloved knows nothing. He asks of him a return for former favours, reminding him of past sayings and doings, as if he were speaking to the same man; but the lover is ashamed to say that he has changed, and yet he cannot keep the oaths and promises he made when he was ruled by his former folly, now that he has regained his reason and come to his senses, lest by doing what he formerly did he become again what he was. He runs away from these things, and the former lover is compelled to become a defaulter. The shell has fallen with the other side up;1 and he changes his part and runs away ; and the other is forced to run after him in anger and with imprecations, he who did not know at the start that he ought never to have accepted a lover who was necessarily without reason, but rather a reason-
1 This refers to a game played with oyster shells, in which the players ran away or pursued as the shell fell with one or the other side uppermost.
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pi) epwvn Kal vovv e^ovTt* el be pi), dvayKaiov ctt] evbovvat, avrov drriartp, SvaKoXtp, (fjQovepd),1 di) bet, ftXafteptp pev irpbs ova lav, fSXafteptp Se irpot; ri)v rov aa>par09 efyv, iroXv Se fiXafieporrdnp irpos rrjv rps ^^X^ irO’Lbevtnv, rp ovre dv6parrots ovre t7€OL<; tt) akrjueLa TLfuarrepov ovre eaTiv ovre irore earai. ravra re ovv XP^> & ira-h %vvvoelv, Kai eioevai tt]v epaarov (piXiav, otl ov fier evvoias yiyverai, aXXa airiov rpbrrov, X^Ptv TrXi)apovr)S>
D co? Xvkol apv ayanaa’, a>s iracba tpiXovaiv epaarai.
19.	Tout’ ckcIvo, d> <f>ai8pe. ovxer dv rb rrepa aKovaats epov Xeyovro<;, aXX’ y&r) troi reXos extra b X070S.
♦aiapos. Katroi (pprjv ye peaovv avrov, Kal epeLv ra taa Trept rov pt] epavrov, a,? cet, €K€iva Xapl^eaGai paXXov, Xeyav^ oa av ex^t> ay add' vvv Se bi), to jLtMKpares, dirorravei;
E 2OKPATH2. Ovk rprQov, d) paKapte, on rjZi] eirr) fyOeyyopaL, aXX* ovKen St0vpdpl3ov<;, Kal ravra ^reyav; eav 8* CTraiveiv rov erepov ap^apai, rl pe otei iroirpreiv; ap' olaO' on, vtto rwv Nvptjiwv, at? pe av TrpovfiaXes ck irpovolas, aa<pd><; evOovaidaw; Xeyw ovv evl Xbyw, bn oaa rov erepov XeXoLbopij-Kapev, rep erepep ravavna rovrow dyafla vrpbaean. Kal ri Set paKpov Xbyov; rrepl yap dptpoLV iKavov; eiprjrai. Kal ovtcd S^ 6 pvdo<;, b n rraax^tv 242 rrpoar]KeL avrtp, rovro Treiaerai' Kaya rov rrorapbv
1	tufftciXip <p6ovep<^ omitted by Schanz, following Spengel.
3	Xtyav BT, Xtyov? Schanz.
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able non-Iover; for otherwise he would have to surrender himself to one who was faithless, irritable, jealous, and disagreeable, harmful to his property, harmful to his physical condition, and most harmful by far to the cultivation of his soul, than which there neither is nor ever will be anything of higher importance in truth either in heaven or on earth. These things, dear boy, you must bear in mind, and you must know that the fondness of the lover is not a matter of goodwill, but of appetite which he wishes to satisfy:
Just as the wolf loves the lamb, so the lover adores his beloved.
There it is, Phaedrus! Do not listen to me any longer; let my speech end here.
phaedrus. But I thought you were in the middle of it, and would say as much about the non-lover as you have said about the lover, to set forth all his good points and show that he ought to be favoured. So now, Socrates, why do you stop ?
socrates. Did you not notice, my friend, that I am already speaking in hexameters, not mere dithy-rambics, even though I am finding fault with the lover ? But if I begin to praise the non-lover, what kind of hymn do you suppose I shall raise ? I shall surely be possessed of the nymphs to whom you purposely exposed me. So, in a word, I say that the non-lover possesses all the advantages that are opposed to the disadvantages we found in the lover. Why make a long speech ? I have said enough about both of them. And so my tale shall fare as
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tovtov bta/Sds diTepxppat, Trptv vtto aov tl pel^ov avayKaaByvat.
♦AIAPO2. M»;7rct) ye, m %mkpares, rrp'iv dv rb Kavpa TtapeXBy y ov% bpas ms cr^eSov yby peayp(3pia I err ar at;1 aXXa ireptpeivavres, Kat apa rrept tmv elpijpevMV btaXe^Bevres, rd^a eiretbav aTToyffV-xf} ipev.
2QKPATHZ. Oetbs y el nept rovs Xbyovs, m <£>atbpe, Kat	Bavpdatos. dlpat yap eyd>
B tmv errl tov aov fiiov yeyovorwv pybeva irXeiovs y ere 7r€7roLT}K€vat yeyevyaBat yrot avrov Xeyovra 17 aXXovs evi ye rep rporrM rrpoaavayKd^ovra. Hipptav Oyftalov e^atpM Xbyov' tmv oKXmv TrdpTroXv Kpareis' Kat vvv av boKecs atnbs pot yeyevyaBat Xbytp rtvt pyByvat.
<frAiAPOS. Ov TrbXepbv ye ayyeXXetS' aXXct ttms Stj Kal rtvt rovrtp;
20.	2HKPATH2. 'HvZxr* epeXXov, w >ya0e, rbv Trorapbv btaftatvetv, rb batpbvtbv re Kat rb elwdbs C (JTjpetbv pot ytyveadat eyevero—del be pe eTYtax^t, b dv peXXo) Trpdrretv~—Kai rtva tjxovrjv ebo^a avroaev aKOvaat, rj pe ovk ea airtevat irpiv av d(f)O(Ttd)cru)pai, ms ri /jpapr^Kora ets rb Belov, elpt brj ovv pdvrts pev, ov irdvv be (nrovbalos, aXX Mtrirep oi rd ypdppara tpavXoc, ovov pev epavTM povov iKavbs' cra^Ms ovv ybrj pavOdvM rb dpdprrjpa. ms by rot, m eraipe, pavrtKOV ye rt Kat y	epe yap edpa^e pev rt Kal TrdXai
Xeyovra rov Xbyov, Kai ttms ebvcrMTrovpyv Kar
1	After Icrrarai BT have ^Si] (ij 8)} t, Stobaeus) KaXov/jLtvn aradepd, “which is called noontide,” which Schanz brackets.
a Schanz follows Heindorf in bracketing a«l . . . vpdrrtiv. 458
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it may ; I shall cross this stream and go away before you put some further compulsion upon me.
phaedrus. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is past. Don’t you see that it is already almost noon ? Let us stay and talk over what has been said, and then, when it is cooler, we will go away.
socrates. Phaedrus, you are simply a superhuman wonder as regards discourses ! I believe no one of all those who have been born in your lifetime has produced more discourses than you, either by speaking them yourself or compelling others to do so. I except Simmias the Theban ; but you are far ahead of all the rest. And now I think you have become the cause of another, spoken by me.
phaedrus. That is not exactly a declaration of war I But how is this, and what is the discourse ?
socrates. My good friend, when I was about to cross the stream, the spirit and the sign that usually comes to me came—it always holds me back from something I am about to do—and I thought I heard a voice from it which forbade my going away before clearing my conscience, as if I had committed some sin against deity. Now I am a seer, not a very good one, but, as the bad writers say, good enough for my own purposes ; so now I understand my error. How prophetic the soul is, my friend! For all along, while I was speaking my discourse, something troubled
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D *I/3vkov, py ti Trapd 0eot<; apflXaKwv Tipdv irpos dv0punr<i)v apetyto' vvv d' ya0ypai to dpapTypa.
♦AIAPO2. Aeyeis 3e 89 tI;
2AKPATH2. Aeivov, co <£>aidpe, detvbv Xoyov avros T€ eKopiaas epe tc yvayKaaas elireiv.
♦AIAPO2. Ila)? dy;
2£1KPATH2.	Kal vtto ti aaeftrp ov tis dv
if £	9
€i/r) oeworcpos;
♦AIAPO2. Ovdels, ei y€ av aXy0y Xeyetv.
2AKPATH2. Ti ovv; tov ’'Epwra ovk ’A^poSrri/s Kal 0edv Tiva yyei;
4»aiapo2. Key er al ye dy.
2flKPATH2. Ov ti vtto ye Avalov, ovde vtto tov E rov Xoyov, 09 did tov epov aTopaTos KaTatfrap-'paK€v0evTo<{ vtto aov eXe^r). el 8’ eaTiv, toairep ovv eaTi, 0eo<; y ti 0eiov 6 ‘zEpco<?> ovdev dv tcaKov eiT)‘ Ta, 3e Xoyio tgj vvv 8t) irepl avTov elirerijv COS TOIOVTOV OVTO$. TaVTT) T€ OVV TjpapTaV€T'f)V Trepi tov vEpcora, €Ti Te rj evrfteta avToiv irdw daTela, to prfdev vyte<; XeyovTe ptjde aXrjde^ 243 aepvvvea0ai cus tI ovtc, el apa dv0pa>7riaKOV<; Tivd^i e^airaTTjaavTe evdoKtprjaeTov ev avTOi<;. epol pev ovv, d> t^lXe, Ka0ijpaa0ai dvayKrj' eaTi de tois dpapTavovai irepl pvBoXoyiav Ka0appo<i apyaios, bv"Opr)po<; pev ovk 7)a0eTo, 'ZT'rjalyop0^ de. t&v ydp oppaTov aT€pt]0el<; did ttjv ‘EXerT/s KaKT)yopiav ovk rjyvoijaev toairep Upr]po<;, aXX
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me, and “ I was distressed,” as Ibycus says, "lest 1 be buying honour among men by sinning against the gods.” 1 But now I have seen my error.
phaedrus. What do you mean ?
socrates. Phaedrus, a dreadful speech it was, a dreadful speech, the one you brought with you, and the one you made me speak.
PHAEDRUS. How SO ?
socrates. It was foolish, and somewhat impious. What could be more dreadful than that ?
phaedrus. Nothing, if you are right about it.
socrates. Well, do you not believe that Love is the son of Aphrodite and is a god ?
phaedrus. So it is said.
socrates. Yes, but not by Lysias, nor by your speech which was spoken by you through my mouth that you bewitched. If Love is, as indeed he is, a god or something divine, he can be nothing evil; but the two speeches just now said that he was evil. So then they sinned against Love; but their foolishness was really very funny besides, for while they were saying nothing sound or true, they put on airs as though they amounted to something, if they could cheat some mere manikins and gain honour among them. Now I, my friend, must purify myself; and for those who have sinned in matters of mythology there is an ancient purification, unknown to Homer, but known to Stesichorus. For when he was stricken with blindness for speaking ill of Helen, he was not, like Homer, ignorant of the reason, but
1 Fragment 24, Bergk.
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are fj.ovaiKO<; tov eyvo) rijv alriav, Kal TTOiei evOvs
ovk ear ervpw; Aoyos ovros,
ov8 eftas ev vrjvalv evaeXptois, ovl) uceo B Ilepya/ta Tpotas*
Kat Troitfaas Sy iraaav rrjv Ka\ovptevrjv rraXivep^iav irapaxprilML avefiXe^ev. eyo) ovv ao^wrepos eKetvayv yevijaopai Kar avrd ye rovro' rrplv ydp ri TraOetv 8ia ttjv rov ''Epwros KaKijyoptav Treipd-aopat avrcp diroZovvat rrjv TraXivatitav, yvpvrj rfj KetyaXfi, Kat ov% a/arrep rdre vtt ala^yv^s eyKeKaXvp,p.evo<;.
4>aiapos. rVovro>vl, o) '£d)Kpare<;, ovk eariv arr' A * X *	r O f
av C/JLOL 6t7T€S 7)01,0).
21.	5DKPATH2. Kal yap, w yya0e <£>atbpe, evvoets C <£><? dvaibw; etprjaOov rco Xoy&>, ovtos re Kal o ck rov fiifiXiov pTjQebs. ei ydp aKovtov ri<; rvyot r)poiv yevvaSa^ Kal 7rpao$ rd y0o<;, erepov 8e rotovrov eptdv Kal irpdrepov irore epaaOels, Xeyovrov a>s bid aptiKpd p,eyaXa<s ej(0pa<; oi epaaral dvaipovvrai Kal e^ovat 7rpo<; rd iraibiKa <f)0ov€pw<; re Kal /3X.a/3epa><;, ttco? ovk av otet avrov r^yeiaOat aKOveiv ev vavrais irov redpappevwv Kal ovbeva eXevdepov eptora eos pa Koran/, ttoXXov 8* av D T)piv opoXoyeiv a i]reyop.ev rov^ptora;
♦AIAPO2. ’'laws vt) Ai’, w Sw/cpares.
2AKPATH2. Tovrov ye roivvv eya/ye ala^yvd-ptevos, Kal avrov rov ’'Epc&ra SeStdv;, evrcOvpia) TTorlptp Xdyep olov dXp,vpdv aKorjv aTTOKXvaaaOat' avpfiovXeva) 3e Kal JXvaia o n rdytara ypatyai,
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since he was educated, he knew it and straightway he writes the poem:
“ That saying is not true ; thou didst not go within the well-oared ships, nor didst thou come to the walls of Troy” j1
and when he had written all the poem, which is called the recantation, he saw again at once. Now I will be wiser than they in just this point: before suffering any punishment for speaking ill of Love, I will try to atone by my recantation, with my head bare this time, not, as before, covered through shame.
phaedrus. This indeed, Socrates, is the most delightful thing you could say.
socrates. Just consider, my good Phaedrus, how shameless the two speeches were, both this of mine and the one you read out of the book. For if any man of noble and gentle nature, one who was himself in love with another of the same sort, or who had ever been loved by such a one, had happened to hear us saying that lovers take up violent enmity because of small matters and are jealously disposed and harmful to the beloved, don’t you think he would imagine he was listening to people brought up among low sailors, who had never seen a generous love ? Would he not refuse utterly to assent to our censure of Love ?
phaedrus. I declare, Socrates, perhaps he would.
socrates. I therefore, because I am ashamed at the thought of this man and am afraid of Love himself, wish to wash out the brine from my ears with the water of a sweet discourse. And I advise Lysias
1 Fragment 32, Bergk.
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to? %py cpaa-TT} pakkov y py ep&VTi etc top bpoioiv 'Xapi&a'Oai.
4>aiapO2. ’AXX* ev iar0t oti e£ei tov0' ovtw aov yap eiirovTos tov tov epatTTOv erratvov, yraaa E avay/CTj A-varlav U7r’ epov dvayKa<r0yvai ypdtyai av Trepi tov avTov kbyov.
2DKPATH2. ToVTO plv TTiaTCVOJ, ettKTTTCp aV « * o? ei.
4>aiapo2. Aeye toivvv 0appcbv.
xriKPATHS. Uov By poi 6 trais trpbs ov ekeyov; "va tcai tovto ciKOvar], teal py dvyKOos <bv <j>0d<ry %apiadpev os to> py epwvTi.
4>aiapos. Outos Ttapd aoi pdka Trkycriov del TrdpecrTiv, OTav <rv fiovky.
22.	2fiKPATHS. OvtwctI toIvvv, d) TTai Kake, 244 evvbyaov, co? o pev irpoTepos yv kbyos QatBpov tov Uv0oKkeovs, Mvppivovaiov dvBpbs' bv Be pekkw keyeiv, ’S.Tycri^ppov tov J&ucjyypov, fIpe~ paiov. keKTeos Be d)Be, oti ovk eaT eTvpos kbyos, o? dv irapovTO? epaaTov t$> py epbavTi pakkov <py Beiv ^api^€(T0ai, Biotl By 6 pev paiveTat, b 3e (T(O(j)pov€L. el pev yap yv djfkovv to pavlav KaKov eivai, Kaktos dv ekeyeTO’ vvv Be to, peyiffTa rwv dya0tbv yptv ylyveTai Bid pavias, Oeia pevTOi Bbcrei BiBopevys. y tc ydp By ev Aek(f)oi<; Trpo-B </>7}tcs a'b t ev AtoBdtvy lepetai paveicrai pev irokka By Kai Kaka IBia Te Kai Bypoala Tyv ‘EXXaSa eipyatravTO, aaxfipovovcrai Be /Spa^ea y ovBev' Kai edv By key copev Xifivkkav tc Kai dkkovs, oaoi 464
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also to write as soon as he can, that other things being equal, the lover should be favoured rather than the non-lover.
phaedrus. Be assured that he will do so: for when you have spoken the praise of the lover, Lysias must of course be compelled by me to write another discourse on the same subject.
socrates. I believe you, so long as you are what you are.
phaedrus. Speak then without fear.
socrates. Where is the youth to whom I was speaking ? He must hear this also, lest if he do not hear it, he accept a non-lover before we can stop him.
phaedrus. Here he is, always close at hand whenever you want him.
socrates. Understand then, fair youth, that the former discourse was by Phaedrus, the son of Pytho-cles (Eager for Fame) of Myrrhinus (Myrrhtown); but this which I shall speak is by Stesichorus, son of Euphemus (Man of pious Speech) of Himera (Town of Desire). And I must say that this saying is not true, which teaches that when a lover is at hand the non-lover should be more favoured, because the lover is insane, and the other sane. For if it were a simple fact that insanity is an evil, the saying would be true ; but in reality the greatest of blessings come to us through madness, when it is sent as a gift of the gods. For the prophetess at Delphi and the priestesses at Dodona when they have been mad have conferred many splendid benefits upon Greece both in private and in public affairs, but few or none when they have been in their right minds ; and if we should speak of the Sibyl and all the others who by pro-
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[Ldvrucf) ^pto/ievoi ev0ecp ttoXXo. br] tfoXXcms irpo-Xeyovre? €19 to fieXXov topOcorrav, pr]Kvvoi]iev dv br]Xa TtavTi XeyovTC?’ ToSe p,rp> a^iov eiripiapTv-pacrQai, oti /cat twv TraXaiibv oi Ta ovop,aTa Ti0ep,evot ovk aitrxpbv yyovvTO ovbe ovetSo1; fiaviav. ov yap dv ttj xaXXi<TTr] re%yr], f] rb fieXXov xpive-Tat, avrb tovto Tovvo/ia epirXeKOVTe^ pxiviKTjV exdXeaav' aXX’ xaXov ovtos, OTav 0ela piolpa ylyvrjTai, ovtco voplaavT^ Wcvto, oi 8e vvv dTreipoKaXto? to Tav eirep-^dXXovTe^ p,avTixi]V exdXeaav. evret xal Ttjv ye raw efitfrpbvtov ^Trjatv tov jieXXovTOS bid tc bpvidwv Troiovp,evo>v1 xai tcov dXXwv err]field™, aT ck biavoias Tropi^opievav dv3pa)-TTivp oirjaei vovv Te xai taTopiav, oiovoiffTtxrjv
,	t	A	«	>	X	_	/
eirawopMaav, rjv vvv oigjvio’tiktjv to) &> aefivvvovTes oi veoi xaXovaiv' ovw brj ovv TcXewTepov xal ev-TtpioTepov fiavTixrj oia>vi<rTixri<;, to tc bvop,a tov bvo/iaTos epyov t’ epyov, to&o) xdXXiov fiapTV-povaev oi TraXaioi fiaviav a(o(j>pocrvvr]<; Trjv ex Geov tt)^ Trap dvOpdyrrtoV yiyvop,evr)<s. aXXa firjv vbacov ye xai ttovwv tow peyicrTwv, a bi] TraXaiwv ex ]ir)vip.d.Twv TroOev ev Tiai T<bv yevtov, r) piavla eyyevop.evr] xai Trpo^rjTevaaaa 01$ ebei dTraXXayrjv evpeTO, xaTatyvyovaa Trpbs 3ed>v ev^as Te xai XaTpeias, 60ev brj xaOappubv Te xai TeXeTcbv TV%ou<ra e^dvTT] €Trolr](T€ tov eavTfjs e)(ovTa Trpo<;
1 Schanz brackets Toiovfityuy.
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phetic inspiration have foretold many things to many persons and thereby made them fortunate afterwards, anyone can see that we should speak a long time. And it is worth while to adduce also the fact that those men of old who invented names thought that madness was neither shameful nor disgraceful; otherwise they would not have connected the very word mania with the noblest of arts, that which foretells the future, by calling it the manic art. No, they gave this name thinking that mania, when it comes by gift of the gods, is a noble thing, but nowadays people call prophecy the mantic art, tastelessly inserting a T in the word. So also, when they gave a name to the investigation of the future which rational persons conduct through observation of birds and by other signs, since they furnish mind (nous) and information (historia) to human thought (oiesis) from the intellect (dianoia) they called it the oiono-istic (oionoistike) art, which modern folk now call oionistic, making it more high-sounding by introducing the long O. The ancients, then testify that in proportion as prophecy (mantike) is superior to augury, both in name and in fact, in the same proportion madness, which comes from god, is superior to sanity, which is of human origin. Moreover, when diseases and the greatest troubles have been visited upon certain families through some ancient guilt, madness has entered in and by oracular power has found a way of release for those in need, taking refuge in prayers and the service of the gods, and so, by purifications and sacred rites, he who has this madness is made safe for the present and the after time, and for him who is rightly possessed of
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245
T€ tov irapovra zcat top eiretTa ypovov, Xvaiv tcd bpf)w<j pavevri re Kai tcaracryopevcp rwv rrapbvrwv /cclk&v evpopevy. rptry 8e airb Movawv KaroKwyy re Kai pavla, Xa/3ovaa airaXyv Kai a/3arov tf'vyyv, eyelpovaa Kai eK^aKyevovaa Kara re &>3a? Kai Kara ryv aXXyv 7roiyaiv,pvpla rwv iraXaiwv epya Koapovaa tov? eiriyiyvopevov? rraiZevei' o? 8’ av avev pavias Movawv €7rt iroiyrtKas 0vpa? d<j>i-KTjrai, rreiaGeis co? dpa ck reyyys iKavb<; ttoctjt?;? ecrojuevo?, areX^? avTo? re kcli y 7roiyai<s vrrb ry$ rwv paivopevwv y rov aw$>povovvro<; ycfraviaOy.
23.	Toaavra pevroi Kai eri irXeiw eyw pavlas yiyvopevys dirb Gewv Xeyeiv KaXd epya' ware rovro ye avrb py (fro/Swpeda, pyBe tc? ypds X070? Oopvfielrw BeBirropevos, w<? irpb rov KeKivypevov rbv awffrpova Sei rrpoaipeiadai (JylXov aXXa r68e TTpos eKeivw Seigas (frepeaffw rd viKijrjjpta, a>? ovk eir wtyeXla b epw$ rw epwvri Kai rw epwpevw ck Oewv eirirrepirerat. i)piv diro^eiKreov av rovvav-rlov, co? €7r’ evrvvla ry peyiary rrapa 0ewv y TOjavT?; /zarta dzdorar 97 de oi] airooet^ earac deivois pev diriaro^, aoc^OK Se rriary. 8ei ovv rrpwrov y/rvyij^ <f>vaew<; irepi 6elas re Kai avdpw-rrlvrp: IZbvra irddi) re Kai epya raXyOes voyaaf dpyy 81 diroZett~ews ybe.
24.	"tyvyy rraaa a0dvaro<;. rb ydp deudvyrov auavarov ro o aXXo kivovv Kai vir aXXov kivov-pevov, iravXav eypv Kivyaews, iravXav eyei ^wy^ pbvov by rb avrb kivovv, are ovk drroXeirrov eavrb, ov rrore Xyyei Kivovpevov, aXXd Kai roi$ aXXois oaa Kiveirai rovro rryyy Kai apyy Kivyaew^. dpyy Be dyevyrov, e£ dpyy<j ydp dvdyKy irav rb 468
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madness a release from present ills is found. And a third kind of possession and madness comes from the Muses. This takes hold upon a gentle and pure soul, arouses it and inspires it to songs and other poetry, and thus by adorning countless deeds of the ancients educates later generations. But he who without the divine madness comes to the doors of the Muses, confident that he will be a good poet by art, meets with no success, and the poetry of the sane man vanishes into nothingness before that of the inspired madmen.
All these noble results of inspired madness I can mention, and many more. Therefore let us not be afraid on that point, and let no one disturb and frighten us by saying that the reasonable friend should be preferred to him who is in a frenzy. Let him show in addition that love is not sent from heaven for the advantage of lover and beloved alike, and we will grant him the prize of victory. We, on our part, must prove that such madness is given by the gods for our greatest happiness ; and our proof will not be believed by the merely clever, but will be accepted by the truly wise. First, then, we must learn the truth about the soul divine and human by observing how it acts and is acted upon. And the beginning of our proof is as follows:
Every soul is immortal. For that which is ever moving is immortal; but that which moves something else or is moved by something else, when it ceases to move, ceases to live. Only that which moves itself, since it does not leave itself, never ceases to move, and this is also the source and beginning of motion for all other things which have motion. But the
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ytyvbpevov ylyvea&ai, avryv be pyb' e£ evos* el \ K	y \ f	1 y *	>(•	»	«
yap e/c rov apxy yiyvoiro, ovk av eg apxys yiyvoiro. erreiby be ayevyrbv eariv, Kat abid-tydopov avro dvdyKy elvai. dpxps 7&P diroXo-f	v	> f	yf	-x >5- ’ z
pevys ovre avry irore ck rov ovre akko eg eKeivys yevyaerai, eiirep e^ dpxys bei rd rrdvra ylyveaOai. ovrw by Kivyaew pev ap%y rb avro avro kivovv. rovro be ovr dirbXXvaOai ovre ylyveaOai bvvarbv, E*	f	>	\	~	/	/
T) jraura re ovpavov iracrav re yevetriv wp/rre-aovaav aryvat koi pyivore av6i<s execi> odev Ktvy-Oevra yevyaerai. dOavdrov be ire^>aa pevov rov ucf)' eavrov Kivovpevov, tyvxy<; ovaiav re Kai Xbyov rovrov avrov ri<; Xeywv ovk aicrxyveirat. rrav ydp atbpa, d> pev e^taOev rb KtveiaBai, a/>}rvxpv, w 3e evbodev avrp etg avrov, epy^v^ov, <£><? ravrys ovtrys (frvcrewy ^vx^' eariv rovro ovrcos 246 exov> P") aXXo n eivai ro avro eavro kivovv y ij/'vxyv, e^ avdyKy^ ayevyrbv re Kai dOdvarov "i/rvxy dv eiy.
25.	Ilept pev ovv dGavaaia^ avrys iKavtb^ irepl be ry<i ibeas avrrp dbe XeKreov oiov pev ean, irdvry iravrw Oelas elvai Kai paKpas btyyyaeoxi, tp be eoiKev, dv6p(O7TLvy<; re Kai eXdrrovos' ravry ovv Xeywpev. eoiKerti) by ^vp^vrip bvvdpei viro-irrepov ^evyov<; re Kal yviox^v. &ecbv pev ovv iirrrot re Kal yvlox^i rrdvre^ avroi re dyaOol Kal B e£ ayaOwv, rb be rwv aXXrov pepiKrai' Kal irpwrov
1 Schanz adds tovto before ovk.
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beginning is ungenerated. For everything that is generated must be generated from a beginning, but the beginning is not generated from anything ; for if the beginning were generated from anything, it would not be generated from a beginning. And since it is ungenerated, it must be also indestructible ; for if the beginning were destroyed, it could never be generated from anything nor anything else from it, since all things must be generated from a beginning. Thus that which moves itself must be the beginning of motion. And this can be neither destroyed nor generated, otherwise all the heavens and all generation must fall in ruin and stop and never again have any source of motion or origin. But since that which is moved by itself has been seen to be immortal, one who says that this self-motion is the essence and the very idea of the soul, will not be disgraced. For every body which derives motion from without is soulless, but that which has its motion within itself has a soul, since that is the nature of the soul; but if this is true,—that that which moves itself is nothing else than the soul,—then the soul would necessarily be ungenerated and immortal.
Concerning the immortality of the soul this is enough; but about its form we must speak in the following manner. To tell what it really is would be a matter for utterly superhuman and long discourse, but it is within human power to describe it briefly in a figure; let us therefore speak in that way. We will liken the soul to the composite nature of a pair of winged horses and a charioteer. Now the horses and charioteers of the gods are all good and of good descent, but those of other races are mixed; and first
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pev rjpwv b ap^cov ^vveoplbos rjvioxel, eira raw LTTTrtov b pev avrq> KaXb<? re xal dya0b<; Kal ex robovrwv, o 8e evavrlwv re Kal evavr'w xaXerrrj 8tj Kal 8vaxoXos e^ dvdyxrjs r) rrepl f}pa<; rjvib-^7]crc<i. Try 8rj ovv Pvrjrbv Kal a0dvarov fypov EKXyOrj, rreipareov elrrelv. rraaa 7} ^v^t) rravrbs erupeXelrai rov dtyvyov, rrdvra 8e ovpavov rrepi-rroXel, dXXor ev aXXois eibeac yLyvopevrj' reXea C pev ovv ova a xal errrepeopevr) perewporropel re xal rrdvra rbv xbapov 8ioixel‘ rj 8e rrrepoppvrjO'aaa (fjeperat, ews dv arepeov rivo<s dvriXd/Srjrai,, ov xaroixiaPelaa, aw pa yrfivov Xa/Sovaa, avro avro 8oxovv kcvcIv 8ca rrjv exelvrj^ 8vvapiv, typov ro %vprrav exXrj0rj, xal atbpa rrayev, 0vTjrbv t’ ea^ev errwvvplav' a0dvarov 8e ov8' e^ evbs \byov XeXoyLdpevov, dXXd rrXarropev ovre tbovres D ovre iKavw; votfcravres Oebv, d0dvarbv ri ^wov, eyov pev ^rvxyv, e^ov 8e acopa, rbv del 3e XP^VOV ravra ^vprre^vxora. dXXa ravra pev 8tj, orry rep 0etp tfdXov, ravrrj eyera) re xal XeyeaOa)' ttjv S’ alrlav rrj<; r<Sv rrreptov drro/BoXfy;, 8t' rjv ^rvx^ drroppel, Xdflatpev. etrn 8e ri<; rocd8e.
26.	Ue<f)vxev rj rrrepov 8vvapi<; rb epfipi0es dyeiv dvo) pereeopl^ovaa, y rb rdv 0ewv yevo<j olxel' xexoivdvTjKe 8e rry paXiara rebv rrept, ro E (jebpa rov 0elov.1 rb 8e 0elov xaXov, aoc^bv, dya0bv, xal rrav o ri roiovrov rovroi<; 8tj rpe-t/teral re xal av^erac paXcara ye rb rrp; tyvxrfi rrrepwpa, alaxpip 8e xal xaxu> xal rols evavriois2
1	The word ^ux^» given in the MSS. after fletou, is omitted by Plutarch and most modern editors, including Schanz.
8	Schanz omits rois ifavTtois.
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the charioteer of the human soul drives a pair, and secondly one of the horses is noble and of noble breed, but the other quite the opposite in breed and character. Therefore in our case the driving is necessarily difficult and troublesome. Now we must try to tell why a living being is called mortal or immortal. Soul, considered collectively, has the care of all that which is soulless, and it traverses the whole heaven, appearing sometimes in one form and sometimes in another ; now when it is perfect and fully winged, it mounts upward and governs the whole world; but the soul which has lost its wings is borne along until it gets hold of something solid, when it settles down, taking upon itself an earthly body, which seems to be self-moving, because of the power of the soul within it; and the whole, compounded of soul and body, is called a living being, and is further designated as mortal. It is not immortal by any reasonable supposition, but we, though we have never seen or rightly conceived a god, imagine an'immortal being which has both a soul and a body which are united for all time. Let that, however, and our words concerning it, be as is pleasing to God ; we will now consider the reason why the soul loses its wings. It is something like this.
The natural function of the wing is to soar upwards and carry that which is heavy up to the place where dwells the race of the gods. More than any other thing that pertains to the body it partakes of the nature of the divine. But the divine is beauty, wisdom, goodness, and all such qualities; by these then the wings of the soul are nourished and grow, but by the opposite qualities, such as vileness and
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<f)0lveb re xal 8toXXvrab. 6 pev 8y peyas yyepurv ev ovpava) Zeus, eXavvcov rrryvbv appa, rrpairos rropeverat, 8baxocrpd>v rrdvra xal erripeXovpevos' r& 3’ errerat ar pan a 0ewv t€ xal Zatpovwv, xara evbexa pepy xexoapypevy' peveb yap 'J&crrba ev 0ewv otxtp povy‘ twu Se aXXcov ocrob ev ra> rtbv 8d>8exa apb0pq) reraypevot 0eol apyovres yyovvrai xara rdfyv yv exaaros erd%0y. rroXXal pev ovv xal pa reap cat 0eab re xal 8te£o8ob eWos ovpavov, as 0ea>v yevos evSabpovcov1 2 3 err bar pecker at, rrpdrrwv exaaros avrwv to avrov, errerat Se 6 aei eOeXwv
B
re xal bvvapevos' <[)06vos ydp e^w 0eiov \opov tar ar at* orav Se 8y rrpbs batra xal errl 0olvyv twatv, dxpav vrrb ryv vrrovpdviov ax/rZSa rropevov-rat~ rrpos avavres' y by ra pev uewv oyprjpara iaopporrojs evyvia ovra pablcos rropeverai, rd Se aXXa pbyis' fipt0eb ydp o rys xdxys i’TTttos pere^cov, errl ryv yyv perrwv re xal {Bapvvojv, <p py xaXdiS y re0pappevos rwv yvtb^ojv' ev0a 8y rrovos re xal aywv ecryaros tyv^y rrpoxebraL. al pev yap auavarot, xaXovpevat, ymx av rrpos axptp yevavrat, c^od rro pev Bel a at earyaav errl ra> rov ovpavov vwrfp, ardaas Se avrds rrepidyet y rrepi-<l>opd, al Se 0ea)povat rd e^co rov ovpavov,
27.	Tor Se vrrepovpaviov rbrrov ovre ris vpvyae rrw rwv rybe rroiyrys ovre rrore vpvyaet, xar aipav, e^et oe woe. roXpyreov yap ovv ro ye aXy0es eirrelv, aXXois re xal rrepl aXy0elas Xeyovra. y ydp dxpdjparos re xal d<r)(ypdrtaros
1 Schanz reads euSai/iJ^ws.
2 Schanz brackets iropevovrai.
3 Sil Proclus, followed by Burnet. IJSi? BT Schanz ei al.
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evil, they are wasted away and destroyed. Now the great leader in heaven, Zeus, driving a winged chariot, goes first, arranging all things and caring for all things. He is followed by an army of gods and spirits, arrayed in eleven squadrons; Hestia alone remains in the house of the gods. Of the rest, those who are included among the twelve great gods and are accounted leaders, are assigned each to his place in the army. There are many blessed sights and many ways hither and thither within the heaven, along which the blessed gods go to and fro attending each to his own duties; and whoever wishes, and is able, follows, for jealousy is excluded from the celestial band. But when they go to a feast and a banquet, they proceed steeply upward to the top of the vault of heaven, where the chariots of the gods, whose well matched horses obey the rein, advance easily, but the others with difficulty ; for the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, making it heavy and pulling toward the earth the charioteer whose horse is not well trained. There the utmost toil and struggle await the soul. For those that are called immortal, when they reach the top, pass outside and take their place on the outer surface of the heaven, and when they have taken their stand, the revolution carries them round and they behold the things outside of the heaven.
But the region above the heaven was never worthily sung by any earthly poet, nor will it ever be. It is, however, as I shall tell; for I must dare to speak the truth, especially as truth is my theme. For the colourless, formless, and intangible truly
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Kal dvafyrp; ovcrta ovtws ova a	Kv^epvrjrp
pbvtp Qearr) v&, Trepl rjv to dX»/0ovs D eTTiaTTj/iw?? yevos tovtov e%ei, rip) tottov. olt 1 2 3 ovv
Geov btavota v& Te Kal eiri,<rrr)pT) aKYjpaTtp Tpe<f>o-pevr) Kal airaa-rfi	oar) av peXXr) to Trpoa-
tjkov be%ecr6ai? Ibovaa bid y^povov to bv dyaira. Te Kal Getopovaa TaXyGl] Tpe^eTat Kal evTraGei, gg)9 av kvkXw q Trepujiopa els TavTov irepieveyKrp ev be tt) Trepcbbw KaGopa pev avTijv biKaboavvrjv, KaOopa, be aw^poavvrjv, k ad opa be CTTbaTijp'rjv, ov^ 7) yeveabs Trpoaeariv, ovb* r/ eaTbv ttov are pa ev E ereptp ova a wv rupees vvv ovtwv KaXovpev, aXXa tt)V ev tw o ecrTbv bv bvTox; eTriffTyprjv ovaav* Kal TaXXa o)aavT(i)<j Ta ovTa ovtojs Qeacrapevr) Kal eaTiadeiaa, bvaa TraXtv els to etaw tov ovpavov, otKabe yX0ev, eXOovarjs be avTrjs b T)vbo%os Trpbs tt)V (paTVTjv tovs lttttovs aTTpras ivapefiaXev ap-ftpoatav Te Kal eir avTrj veKTap eiroTtaev.
28.	Kal ovtos pev 0ewv ^ios’ al b^ aXXai y/rv-248 %al, y pev dptaTa 0e^ eiropevi) Kcd elKaapevr) virepripev els tov e^w tottov tt]V tov rjvib^ov KecfraXqv, Kal crvpTrepi/r)ve'X07) tt)v Trept^opav, Gopv-fiovpevT) vtto T(bv ittttcov Kal poyis KaOopwaa Ta ovra' y be totc pev ype, totc b' ebv, fita^opevwv b^ twv 'lttttwv Ta pev elbev, Ta 8’ ov' al be brj aXXai yXi^bpevai pev aTtaaat tov aveo eTrovTat, abv-vaTovaai be vTro^pv^ab j-vpirepi^epovTat, Tra-B Tovaai aXXyXas Kal etrt/SdXXovaat, erepa Trpo tt)S
1 oZoa B oZaa »|<vx^s T. oZaa Madvig, Schanz.
8 S.r BT 1} t* Heindorf, Schanz.
3 icai aira<rijj . . . Zf&ff6ai bracketed by Schanz, following Suckow.
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existing essence, with which all true knowledge is concerned, holds this region and is visible only to the mind, the pilot of the soul. Now the divine intelligence, since it is nurtured on mind and pure knowledge, and the intelligence of every soul which is capable of receiving that which befits it, rejoices in seeing reality for a space of time and by gazing upon truth is nourished and made happy until the revolution brings it again to the same place. In the revolution it beholds absolute justice, temperance, and knowledge, not such knowledge as has a beginning and varies as it is associated with one or another of the things we call realities, but that which abides in the real eternal absolute; and in the same way it beholds and feeds upon the other eternal verities, after which, passing down again within the heaven, it goes home, and there the charioteer puts up the horses at the manger and feeds them with ambrosia and then gives them nectar to drink.
Such is the life of the gods; but of the other souls, that which best follows after God and is most like him, raises the head of the charioteer up into the outer region and is carried round in the revolution, troubled by the horses and hardly beholding the realities ; and another sometimes rises and sometimes sinks, and, because its horses are unruly, it sees some things and fails to see others. The other souls follow after, all yearning for the upper region but unable to reach it, and are carried round beneath, trampling upon and colliding with one another, each
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€T€pas rreipwpevT) yevecrdai, Obpvfios ovv Kal apiXXa Kai IB puts eaxaTOS ylyvcTat, ov Brj KaKia qvio^wv TroXXai pev 'xtoXevovrai, rroXXal Be iroXXa Trrepa Opavovrar rraaai Be rroXvv e^ovaac rrbvov dreXeis tov ovtos Oeas airep'xpvrai, Kai drreXdovaai rpo^rj Bo^aaTy xP&vTai. ov B' evex’ r} ttoXXt) arrovBy to aXrjdela^ IBeiv rreBiov ov1 eartv, T) Te Br] irpoa^KOvaa ‘ty'vxfa too dpiartp voprj ck tov eKei Xeip&vos rvyxdvet ovaa, T) tc tov C rrrepov (ftvtris, <p ^uxb Kov^i^erat, tovtoj rpe-
(herar Oeapos Te ’ABpavTeias oBe, fyris av tyvxy veto ^vvoiraBbs yevopevrj KaTiBrj ti to>v dXyOcov, pexpi tg Trjs €T6pas TrepioBov eivai ainljpova, Kav del tovto BvvrjTai iroteiv, del d/UXaftr) elvat> OTav Be dBvvaTrjaaaa etriaireo-Oai prj iBrj, Kat tivi awTVxta xPri(jap^vr) Xrflw r€ Kat Ka-Kias irXr]-adeiaa papvvOf), fiapvvOeicra Be TTTepoppvrjar} Te Kal €7Ti tt}v yr)v Trecrrj, totc vopo<; TavTov pt) D <f>VT€v<rai €1’9 pyBeplav Or^peiov (pvaiv ev ttj TrpcoTy
yeveaei, aXXa ttjv pev ifXelaTa IBovaav el<; yoviyv dvBpbs yevyaopevov <j}tXou‘o<l)OV y tfuXoKaXov y povcriKOv tipos Kal eparriKOv, ttjv Be BevTepav el<; ^aaiXeo)^ evvopov rj iroXepiKOv Kal ap^fiKov, TpiT7)V els TToXlTlKOV T) TLVOS OlKOVOptKOV V] XP^" paTto-TiKov, T€TapT7]V els <J)iXott6vov yvpvaaTiKov 7) rrepl crtbparos laaiv tivos eaopevov, irepiTTrjv E pavriKov filov rj Tiva TeXecrriKOV egovcrav eKTy
TTO17)TIKOS T) TO)V TTCpl pipTjatv TIS aXXoS dpp6(T€l, efiBopr) BiqpiovpyiKbs 7} yewpyiKas, byBorj ao(bi-ariKOS 7j Btjpotikos, evvaTTj rvpawiKos.
1 ov is omitted by Schanz, following Madvig.
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striving to pass its neighbour. So there is the greatest confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are lam^d, and many wings are broken through the incompetence of the drivers; and after much toil they all go away without gaining a view of reality, and when they have gone away they feed upon opinion. But the reason of the great eagerness to see where the plain of truth is, lies in the fact that the fitting pasturage for the best part of the soul is in the meadow there, and the wing on which the soul is raised up is nourished by this. And this is a law of Destiny, that the soul which follows after God and obtains a view of any of the truths is free from harm until the next period, and if it can always attain this, is always unharmed ; but when, through inability to follow, it fails to see, and through some mischance is filled with forgetfulness and evil and grows heavy, and when it has grown heavy, loses its wings and falls to the earth, then it is the law that this soul shall never pass into any beast at its first birth, but the soul that has seen the most shall enter into the birth of a man who is to be a philosopher or a lover of beauty, or one of a musical or loving nature, and the second soul into that of a lawful king or a warlike ruler, and the third into that of a politician or a man of business or a financier, the fourth into that of a hard-working gymnast or one who will be concerned with the cure of the body, and the fifth will lead the life of a prophet or someone who conducts mystic rites; to the sixth, a poet or some other imitative artist will be united, to the seventh, a craftsman or a husbandman, to the eighth, a sophist or a demagogue, to the ninth, a tyrant.
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29.	’Ev by tovto:? airacriv bs pev dv bixaltos dtayay^, apetvovos pot pas peraKappavet, o? 0 av dbbKws, xebpovos. els pev yap rb avrb '66 ev yKet y tyvX*l ^dary ovk dtptKvetrat eratv pvplant’ ov 249 yap jrrepovrai irpb roaovrov xpbitov, ifkyv 17 tov (juXocro^yaavros aboXats y Tratbepaaryaavros perd (juXocrotlitas’ avrai be rplry irepibbtp ry x^l€r€^> edv eXtovrat rpls tyegys rbv ft tov tovtov, ovrto irreptodeiaai rpicrxiXtotrrtp eret dTtepxovrai' at Se aXXat, orav rbv irp&rov fitov reXevryacoai, Kpt-creco? eTv^ov, KpiOeiaai be at pev els rd vtto y% biKaiorrypia eXOovcrai btxyv exrtvovaiv, al b' els B rovpavov rtva rb'frov vtto rys bucys KovtjnaOeiffai bidyovatv deltas ov ev avOpwirov elbei e^tunrav fitov. T<p be %tXtoaT^ dptporepai dtfnKvovpevai errl KXtjpaxrtv re Kal atpeatv rov bevrepov /3tov aipovvrat bv dv eOeXy eKaari]' evOa Kal els drjptov (3tov avOpwTTLVT) tyvxy dtfriKveirat, Kal e.K Qrjplov, os irore dvOptoiros yv, rraXiv els a^OpcoTrov. ov yap y ye py 'irore Ibovcra ryv aXyOetav els robe y^ei rb trxypa, bet ydp dvOpcirrrov ^vvtevai Kar 1 etbos Xeybpevov, ex iroXXcbv Ibv alcrOycrecov els bv C Xoytapw ^vvaipovpevov’2 tovto 3 ecrTiv ava-pvyats €Ketva>v, a iror* elbev yptbv y "^u^y avp~ rropevfietcra Oetp Kal vireptbovaa a vvv etvat tpapev, xal dvaKviffacra els rb bv ovrcos- bio by biKaicos pbvy rrrepovrai y rov <f)iXo(r6(l>ov bidvoia* rrpos ydp exetvois del eariv pvypy Kara bvvapiv, irpbs
1	Schanz inserts rb after Kar.
« Schanz, following Heindorf, reads ^waipovfievwv.
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Now in all these states, whoever lives justly obtains a better lot, and whoever lives unjustly, a worse. For each soul returns to the place whence it came in ten thousand years; for it does not regain its wings before that time has elapsed, except the soul of him who has been a guileless philosopher or a philosophical lover; these, when for three successive periods of a thousand years they have chosen such a life, after the third period of a thousand years become winged in the three thousandth year and go their way; but the rest, when they have finished their first life, receive judgment, and after the judgment some go to the places of correction under the earth and pay their penalty, while the others, made light and raised up into a heavenly place by justice, live in a manner worthy of the life they led in human form. But in the thousandth year both come to draw lots and choose their second life, each choosing whatever it wishes. Then a human soul may pass into the life of a beast, and a soul which was once human, may pass again from a beast into a man. For the soul which has never seen the truth can never pass into human form. For a human being must understand a general conception formed by collecting into a unity by means of reason the many perceptions of the senses ; and this is a recollection of those things which our soul once beheld, when it journeyed with God and, lifting its vision above the things which we now say exist, rose up into real being. And therefore it is just that the mind of the philosopher only has wings, for he is always, so far as he is able, in communion through memory with those things
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250
olairep 0eos wv 0ecds eartv. rots 3e Zy ToiouTOt? avyp vTTOpvypaatv dpOws XP^pevos, reXeovs del reXera? reXovpevos, reXeos optw? pdvos yiyverat’ ei~iardpevos 3e rcav av0pcaTrivcov air ovZaa ptdr eav xal jrpds rep 0etcp ytyvdpevos vov0ereirat pev vtto rcav TroXXtov co? Trapaxivcov, ev0ovaidfyav 3e XeXyde too? ttoXXov?.
30.	,/Ea-T4P 8^ ovv Zevpo o iras yxcav Xdyos irepl reraprys pavtas, yv orav ro rybe T4<? opcav xaXXos, rov dXydovs dvapipvyaxdpevos, rrrepcarai re xalx avairrepovpevos Trpodvpovpevos avairre-aBat, dZvvarcdv Ze, 6pvt0os Ztxyv ffXerrcav avca, ro)v /carta be apekcav, atrtav eyec co? pavi/ctvs Zia/ceipevo<r d)<; apa avrrj iraacav rcav evOov-atdtretov apiary re /cal e^ dptarcav rep re e^vre \	«	/»	> O	/	\ tf	f
Kat rta /coivcovovvTi avrrp ytyverat, Kat on ravrys pereycov ry<; pavias o epcav rcav /caXcav epaarys KaXelrat. /caddirep ydp eipyrat, iraaa pev dv-dpeaTrov ^vxy (pvaei red ear at rd ovr a, y ovk dv ^X0ev ei<; roSe rd ^caov,' avapipvyaKea0ai ft ex rcavde exeeva ov pddiov ajraay, ovre oaat (Bpa^etos elZov rdre rdxel, ovre at Zevpo Treaovaat edva-ware vtto nvcav dp/Xicav enl rd aZcxov rpairopevat Xy0yv eav rdre eldov tepd/v €Xeiv' dXiyac Zy Xeiirovrai, al<j rd rys pvypys ixavws irapeanv’ avrat Ze, orav rt rcav exet dpolcapa iZcaaiv, exTrXyrrovrat xal ovxed' avreav ylyvov-
1 Schanz omits re na\.
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the communion with which causes God to be divine. Now a man who employs such memories rightly is always being initiated into perfect mysteries and he alone becomes truly perfect; but since he separates himself from human interests and turns his attention toward the divine, he is rebuked by the vulgar, who consider him mad and do not know that he is inspired.
All my discourse so far has been about the fourth kind of madness, which causes him to be regarded as mad, who, when he sees the beauty on earth, remembering the true beauty, feels his wings growing and longs to stretch them for an upward Hight, but cannot do so, and, like a bird, gazes upward and neglects the things below. My discourse has shown that this is, of all inspirations, the best and of the highest origin to him who has it or who shares in it, and that he who loves the beautiful, partaking in this madness, is called a lover. For, as has been said, every soul of man has by the law of nature beheld the realities, otherwise it would not have entered into a human being, but it is not easy for all souls to gain from earthly things a recollection of those realities, either for those which had but a brief view of them at that earlier time, or for those which, after falling to earth, were so unfortunate as to be turned toward unrighteousness through some evil communications and to have forgotten the holy sights they once saw. Few then are left which retain an adequate recollection of them ; but these when they see here any likeness of the things of that other world, are stricken with amazement and can no longer control themselves; but they do not
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tcu, o ecrri to TraOos ayvoovaiv did to py ixavcos B diaiaddveadai. dtxaioavvys pev ovv Kal aco^po-crvvys, Kal ocra aXXa Ttpia 'ty'vxai'i, ovk eveaTi </>eyyo? ovdev ev rot? Tyde bpocibpaacv, dXXd di3 apvdpcbv bpydvtav pbyis avTtbv xal bXlyoi Ctrl ra<; elxbvas IbvTes decbvTai to tov elxaaOevTos yevos* xdXXos de tot yv ideiv Xapirpbv, ore <rvv ev-dalpovi X°PV paxapiav ctyiv tc xal Oeav, eirbpevoi peTa pev Albs ypets, aXXoi de peT3 dXXov decbv, etdov Te xal eTeXovvTo Ttbv TeXeTcbv yv depts C Xeyeiv paxapicoTaTyv, yv otpyia^opev oXbxXypoL pev avTol bvTes xal diradeis xaxcbv, ocra rjpds ev voTeptp xpbvtp virepevev, bXbxXrjpa de xal cntXa xal aTpeprj xal evda'ipova (paapaTa pvovpevot Te xal eTroTTTevovTes ev avyvj xadapa, xadapol ovtcs xal darjpavToi TovTovt b vvv trwpa Trepi<f>epovTes bvopd^opev, baTpeov Tpbirov dedeapevpevoi.
31.	Taura pev ovv pvrjprj xe^aptaQo), di yv irddip Ttbv TOTe vvv paxpoTepa etpyTaf irepl de D xdXXovs, OMHrep etiropev, peT exelviov te eXapirev ov, devpo t eXdbvres xaTeiXy^apev avTo did Tys evapyeaTarys alcrdyaetos twv ypeTepwv (rriXfiov evapyeaTaTa. ctyis ydp yptv o^vTaTy Ttbv did tov crcbpaTOS epxeTai alcrdyaewv, y (fipovyars ovx opaTai—deivovs ydp dv irapeix^v epcoTas, €i ti tolovtov eavTys evapyes ecdcoXov irapetx^TO els ctycv ibv—xal TaXXa ocra epaaTa’ vvv de xdXXos povov Taviyv ecrx€ poipav, war’ excfiavetTTaTov E eivai xal epaapitoTaTOv. 6 pev ovv py veoTeXys y
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understand their condition, because they do not clearly perceive. Now in the earthly copies of justice and temperance and the other ideas which are precious to souls there is no light, but only a few, approaching the images through the darkling organs of sense, behold in them the nature of that which they imitate, and these few do this with difficulty. But at that former time they saw beauty shining in brightness, when, with a blessed company—we following in the train of Zeus, and others in that of some other god—they saw the blessed sight and vision and were initiated into that which is rightly called the most blessed of mysteries, which we celebrated in a state of perfection, when we were without experience of the evils which awaited us in the time to come, being permitted as initiates to the sight of perfect and simple and calm and happy apparitions, which we saw in the pure light, being ourselves pure and not entombed in this which we carry about with us and call the body, in which we are imprisoned like an oyster in its shell..
So much, then, in honour of memory, on account of which I have now spoken at some length, through yearning for the joys of that other time. But beauty, as I said before, shone in brilliance among those visions ; and since we came to earth we have found it shining most clearly through the clearest of our senses; for sight is the sharpest of the physical senses, though wisdom is not seen by it, for wisdom would arouse terrible love, if such a clear image of it were granted as would come through sight, and the same is true of the other lovely realities; but beauty alone has this privilege, and therefore it is most clearly seen and loveliest.
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Sie<l)0appevo<; ovk o£ews evdevbe ettelae fyeperav irpbs avrb to zcaXXos, dewpevos avrov ryv rybe eTrwvvpiav, war ov aefierai irpoaopwv, dXX' ybovy irapabov? rerpdirobos vbpov ftaiveLV eir^ecpec Kal iratboairopelv, Kal vjBpei irpoaopiXwv ov beboiKev ovb' ala^vverai irapa <j)vaiv ybovyv biwKwv o Se dprireXys, 6 rwv rbre iroXvdedpwv, orav ^eoetSes irpaawirov tby KaXXos ev peptpypevov y riva awparos Ibeav, irpwrov pev e^pi^ev Kal ri rwv rore viryXdev avrov beipdrwv, elra rrpoaopwv w<f debv aefterat, Kal el py 'beblei ryv rys atpobpa pavlas bo^av, dvoi av cos aydXpart, Kal dew rocs iratbiKOv;. Ibbvra S’ avrov olov ck ry<i <f>plKy<? pera/3oXy re Kal I8pw<; Kal Qepporys ayOys XapftdveL* be^dpevos ydp rov KaXXovs ryv diroppoyv 8ca rwv oppdrwv edeppdvOy, y y rov irrepov ^>v<ri<; dpberai,1 OeppavOevros Se eraKy rd Trepl ryv eK^vacv, a TraXat vtto crKXyporyros avppepvKora elpye py fiXacrdveLV, €TTippveicry<; Se ry<j rpofrys w&ycre re Kal wppyae (j> veer flat diro ry<t pltyp> o rov irrepov KavXbs virb irav rb ry<j y/rv^y^ etSos* iraaa ydp yv rb iraXat irrepwry.
32.	Zee ovv ev provrw oXy Kal dvaKyKlet, Kal oirep rb rwv bbovrotjivovvrwv rrado^ irepl tovs bbovras ylyverat, orav apri (fivwaiv, Kvyfris re Kal dyavaKryai^ irepl rd ovXa, ravrov by ireirovdev y rov irrepotyvelv dpyopevov ^v^y' £ei re Kal dyavaKrel Kal yapyaXl^erat c^vovaa rd irrepd. orav pev ovv (SXeirovaa irpbs rb rov iratbo^;
1 Schanz brackets $ . . . ipStrat.
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Now he who is not newly initiated, or has been corrupted, does not quickly rise from this world to that other world and to absolute beauty when he sees its namesake here, and so he does not revere it when he looks upon it, but gives himself up to pleasure and like a beast proceeds to lust and begetting; he makes licence his companion and is not afraid or ashamed to pursue pleasure in violation of nature. But he who is newly initiated, who beheld many of those realities, when he sees a godlike face or form which is a good image of beauty, shudders at first, and something of the old awe comes over him, then, as he gazes, he reveres the beautiful one as a god, and if he did not fear to be thought stark mad, he would offer sacrifice to his beloved as to an idol or a god. And as he looks upon him, a reaction from his shuddering comes over him, with sweat and unwonted heat; for as the effluence of beauty enters him through the eyes, he is warmed; the effluence moistens the germ of the feathers, and as he grows warm, the parts from which the feathers grow, which were before hard and choked, and prevented the feathers from sprouting, become soft, and as the nourishment streams upon him, the quills of the feathers swell and begin to grow from the roots over all the form of the soul; for it was once all feathered.
Now in this process the whole soul throbs and palpitates, and as in those who are cutting teeth there is an irritation and discomfort in the gums, when the teeth begin to grow, just so the soul suffers when the growth of the feathers begins; it is feverish and is uncomfortable and itches when they begin to grow. Then when it gazes upon the beauty of the boy and
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xcaXXo? exeiflev pepy eiribvra xai peovr, a by bta ravra i/Aepos KoKebrai^ oexopLevT)1 apoyrcu re teat, 0eppaivyrai, Xto^a, re tj}<? bbvvys xai yeyy0ev' OTav 8e 'Xpp'iS yevyrai kol av^pyay, rd rtbv bie^bbtov cr to par a, y to Trrepbv bp pa, trvvavaivb-peva pvaavra anroxXyei ryv /SXaaryv tov irrepov, y 8’ evros pera tov ipepov aTroxexXypevy, irybcbaa otov ra arfv^ovra, ry biegobp ey^plei exaary ry xa0' avryv, ware iraaa xevrovpevy xvxXcp y olarpa /cat obwarai' pvypyv b* av €%pvcra tov xaXov yeyy0ev. ex 8’ apcjiOTepfov pepiypevtov abypovei re ry aroma rov 7ra0ov<; xai atropovera XvTTa, xai eppavys overa ovtc vvxto<; SvvaTat xaOevbetv cure ped' ypepav ov av y pevetv, 0cl 8e rTro0ovcra, ottov av ol'yTai 6yp'ea0at tov e^ovTa to xaXXos' ibovaa 8e xai eTroxereva-apevy ipepov eXvcre pev to, totc avpirec^paypeva, avairvoyv 8e Xafiovaa xevTpwv re xai ojbivwv eXygev, ybovyv 8’ av TavTyv yXvxvraTyv ev to> irapovTi xapirovTai. o0ev by exovaa eivai ovx aTroXeiTreTai, ovbe Tiva tov xaXov irepi ttXcco^o? TroieiTai, aXXa pyTepcov tc xai abeXfabv xai eTalpcov rravTwv XeXyaTai, xai ovala<i bi apeXeiav airoXXvpevy<; Trap' ovbev riderai, vopipwv be xai eva-^ypovtov, ol<; Trpb tov exaXXcoTTi^ero, Travrwv xara^povyaaaa bovXeveiv eroipy xai xoipaadai ottov av ea tis eyyvrdrw rov Trbdov' irpbs yap r& aeftea0ai rbv to xaXXos €%ovra larpbv yvpyxe pbvov rwv peyiarcov ttovwv.
1 After Zexofievi] the best MSS. read Tby t/xepox. Schanz follows Stall ba um in omitting it.
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receives the particles which flow thence to it (for which reason they are called yearning),1 it is moistened and wanned, ceases from its pain and is filled with joy ; but when it is alone and grows dry, the mouths of the passages in which the feathers begin to grow become dry and close up, shutting in the sprouting feathers, and the sprouts within, shut in with the yearning, throb like pulsing arteries, and each sprout pricks the passage in which it is, so that the whole soul, stung in every part, rages with pain ; and then again, remembering the beautiful one, it rejoices. So, because ot these two mingled sensations, it is greatly troubled by its strange condition; it is perplexed and maddened, and in its madness it cannot sleep at night or stay in any one place by day, but it is filled with longing and hastens wherever it hopes to see the beautiful one. And when it sees him and is bathed with the waters of yearning, the passages that were sealed are opened, the soul has respite from the stings and is eased of its pain, and this pleasure which it enjoys is the sweetest of pleasures at the time. Therefore the soul will not, if it can help it, be left alone by the beautiful one, but esteems him above all others, forgets for him mother and brothers and all friends, neglects property and cares not for its loss, and despising all the customs and proprieties in which it formerly took pride, it is ready to be a slave and to sleep wherever it is allowed, as near as possible to the beloved ; for it not only reveres him who possesses beauty, but finds in him the only healer of its greatest woes. Now this
1 The play on the words fit pi) and 1pepos cannot be rendered accurately in English. Jowett approaches a rendering by the use of the words motion and emotion, but emotion is too weak a word for Ipepos.
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tovto 8e to TraGos, co Trai KaXe, irpos bv by pot o X070?, dvGptoirot pev vEp&)Ta bvopa^ovatv, Geol 8e 0 KaXovatv axovcyas eiKOTtas bid veoTyTa yeXaorei. Xeyovat be, olpat, Tire? 'Opyptbtbv ck to>v airo-GeTwv iirdiv 3vo eiry els tov "EpcoTa, tbv to erepov vftpLtTTLKOv irdvv Kal ov atpobpa ti eppeTpov vpvovat w3e’
C tov 3’ rjTOi GvyTol pev "Epovra KaXovat TTOTyvov, dGdvaToc 3e TlTepiora, bed 7TTepo<f>VTOp dvdyKyv.
tovtols by egecrTi pev TTeiGecrGat, e^eaTtv 3e py' opcos 3e ye alria Kal to irdGos tow eptbvTwv tovto eKeivo Tvyyavet ov.
33.	Twv pev ovv Atos birabthv 6 Xy^Oels ep/3pi~ Oecrrepov tvvaTaL <f>epetv to tov TtTepwvvpov dySos- oaoi 3e uAped>s Te OepairevTal Kal per CKelvov TrepteiroXovv, OTav vtt vEpwTO<? aXcoaiv Kai ti olrjOdxriv d^iKecaOai vtto tov eptvpevov, (fioviKol Kal eTOLpoi KaQtepeveiv avTovs tc Kal Ta iratbiKa' D Kal outci) KaO' eKaaTOv Oeov, ov eKaaTos yv yopevTys, eKetvov Ttpwv tc Kal pipovpevos ecs to SvvaTov ecos dv y d^id^Gopos, Kal Tyv TySe Trpa)-Tyv yeveatv (BcoTevy, kcll tovtw Ttp TpoTvtp irpos tc tovs epcopevovs Kal irpbs tov? aXXou? opCXel tc Kac Trpoa^epeTai. tov tc ovv epa>Ta T<bv kclXwv irpos TpoTrov cKXeyeTat eKaa-Tos, Kal &>? Geov avTov eKecvov ovTa eavTW oiov' dyaXpa TeKTaLVCTaL Te E Kal KaTaKoapet, co? Tipycrwv Te Kal bpytdacov. 01 pev dy ovv Atos btbv Ttva etvat ^yTOvat Tyv y/rv^yv tov vfy' avTtiV eptbpevov' aKoirovatv ovv, el <j)tX6<TO(f)6s re Kal yyepovtKos Tyv (frvtriv, Kat OTav avTov evpovTes epaaOcbat, Trav ttolovclv ottco? 49°
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condition, fair boy, about which I am speaking, is called Love by men, but when you hear what the gods call it, perhaps because of your youth you will laugh. But some of the Homeridae, I believe, repeat two verses on Love from the spurious poems of Homer, one of which is very outrageous and not perfectly metrical. They sing them as follows :
“ Mortals call him winged Love, but the immortals call him The Winged One, because he must needs grow wings.”
You may believe this, or not; but the condition of lovers and the cause of it are just as I have said.
Now he who is a follower of Zeus, when seized by Love can bear a heavier burden of the winged god ; but those who are servants of Ares and followed in his train, when they have been seized by Love and think they have been wronged in any way by the beloved, become murderous and are ready to sacrifice themselves and the beloved. And so it is with the follower of each of the other gods ; he lives, so far as he is able, honouring and imitating that god, so long as he is uncorrupted, and is living his first life on earth, and in that way he behaves and conducts himself toward his beloved and toward all others. Now each one chooses his love from the ranks of the beautiful according to his character, and he fashions him and adorns him like a statue, as though he were his god, to honour and worship him. The followers of Zeus desire that the soul of him whom they love be like Zeus; so they seek for one of philosophical and lordly nature, and when they find him and love him, they do all they can to give him such a character.
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roiovros carat. eav ovv py irpbrepov epfieftwat rw eirtrybevpart, Tore eirt^ecpyaavres pavOavoval re oOev av n bvvwvrat Kat avrol perep^ovrat, 253 Z^veuovTe? Se Trap eavrwv dvevptaxetv ryv rov
acfrerepov Oeov tfrvatv eviropovat bid rb avvrovws yvayxaaOat irpbs rov Oeov (SXeiretv, xal cfanrro-pevoi avrov rfj pvypy evOovaiwvres e% exetvov Xapfidvovai rd eOy Kal rd eirtrybevpara, xaO' oaov bvvarbv Oeov avOpwirw peraayeiv* Kat rovrwv by rov epwpevov atriwpevot ert re paXXov dyairwai, xav1 ex Albs dpvrcvaiv, wairep at fiaK'Xat, errl ryv rov epwpevov ^rv^yv eiravrXovvre'i irotovatv coy bvvarbv bpotbrarov r<p afarepw Oetp. B ocrot S’ av peO^'llpas etrrovro, fiaatXiKov ^yrovat, xal evpovres irepl rovrov irdvra Bpotaiv rd avrd. ol Se ’AttoXXcovo? re Kal eKacrrov rwv Oewv ovra) Kara rov Oeov tbvres ^yrovai rov (rtyerepov irat^a ire^vKevat, Kal orav Krycrwvrat, ptpovpevot avrot re xal rd iratbucd iretOovres Kal pvOpl^ovres ety rb eKetvov eirtrybevpa xal tbeav ayovcrtv, bay exdartp bvvapt<;, ov (fjOovw ovS’ aveXevOepw bvape-veta XP(bfJL€V0L '<rpbs rd iratbtxd, dPOC eZy bpotbryra C avrocs rw Oew, bv dv rcpwat, iraaav irdvrw<i o rt paXtara ireipwpevot ayeiv ovru> irotovai. irpoOvpta pev ovv rwv w<t dXyOws epwvrwv xal reXery, eav ye btairpa^wvrat b irpoOvpovvrac y Xeyw, ovrw xaXy re xat evbatpovtxy virb rov bt epwra
1 Schanz, following Madvig, reads
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If they have not previously had experience, they learn then from all who can teach them anything; they seek after information themselves, and when they search eagerly within themselves to find the nature of their god, they are successful, because they have been compelled to keep their eyes fixed upon the god, and as they reach and grasp him by memory they are inspired and receive from him character and habits, so far as it is possible for a man to have part in God. Now they consider the beloved the cause of all this, so they love him more than before, and if they draw the waters of their inspiration from Zeus, like the bacchantes, they pour it out upon the beloved and make him, so far as possible, like their god. And those who followed after Hera seek a kingly nature, and when they have found such an one, they act in a corresponding manner toward him in all respects; and likewise the followers of Apollo, and of each of the gods, go out and seek for their beloved a youth whose nature accords with that of the god, and when they have gained his affection, by imitating the god themselves and by persuasion and education they lead the beloved to the conduct and nature of the god, so far as each of them can do so; they exhibit no jealousy or meanness toward the loved one, but endeavour by every means in their power to lead him to the likeness of the god whom they honour. Thus the desire of the true lovers, and the initiation into the mysteries of love, which they teach, if they accomplish what they desire in the way I describe, is beautiful and brings happiness from the inspired lover to the loved one, if he be captured; and the
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pavevros tjdXov rd) tf>tXy0evri yt^verai, eav aipe0y' aXtaxerai Be By o aipeOets1 rotd>Be rpdirtp.
34.	K.a0 direp ev apxy rovBe rov pv0ov rpi,xy BtecXdpyv ^vxy^ eKacrryv, tiriropdptlito pev Bvo rive ecBy, t}vloxikov Be etBo<; rplrov, xal vvv eri ypiv ravra peverto. rtbv Be By tirirtov 6 pev, tpapev, dya0o<i, 6 8’ ov’ apery Be tl? rov aya0ov y Kaxov Katia, ov Bteiiropev, vvv Be Xexreov. d pev roivvv avrocv ev ry KaXXiovt trracrei tov rd re elBo<; op0b<; Kat Biyp0ptopevo<;, v^avxyv, eiriypviro<;, Xcvko<; IBetv, peXavbpparos, npy^ epacrry^ pera trtotfrpo-trvvys re Kal atBovs, Kal dXy0cvys B6£y<; eraipos, dirXyKros, KeXevpari pdvov Kai Xbytp yvtoxetrar d B’ av trKoXtbs, iroXvs, city trvpiretf>opypevos, Kparepavxyv, (Bpa^vrpdxyXos, aipoirpdatoiro^, peXdyxpa)<;, yXavKopparos, v<f>atpo^, vftpewi Kal aXa^ovetas eralpos, irepl avra Xatrios, Ktot^ds, r	\ r	rtf	rt	9
pacrrtyt pera Kevrptov poyut vireiKaw. orav 6 ovv t r r	>b \	\»	xv	«	’/)/
o yvtoxps to epwritov oppa, iraaav atavyaec Biadepprpva'; ryv 't/s'vxpv, yapyaXtapov re Kal irddov Kevrpwv viroirXya0y, d pev eviret0ys ra> yvtbx<p raw tirircov, del re Kal rdre alBot fiiaty-pevos, eavrbv Karex^ py eirtiryBav rtp eptopevtp' o be ovre Kevrptov yvioxiKtov ovre pacrrtyo^ ert evrpeirerac, crKtprtov Be j3ia tfreperai, Kal iravra irpaypara irapex^v rtp av^vyi re Kal yvtdx<p avayKa^ei levai re irpbs rd iratBiKa Kal pvetav irotelaOai rys rtov acfipoBitritov x(*'Pt'T0'*’ T<^ Kar apxds pev avrireiverov dyavaKrovvre, w? Betva xal irapavopa avayKa^opevto’ reXevrtbvre<; Be, orav pyBev y irepa<; xaxov, iropevea0ov
1	Schanz brackets 6 aipedels, following Badham.
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fair one who is captured is caught in the following manner:—
In the beginning of this tale I divided each soul into three parts, two of which had the form of horses, the third that of a charioteer. Let us retain this division. Now of the horses we say one is good and the other bad ; but we did not define what the goodness of the one and the badness of the other was. That we must now do. The horse that stands at the right hand is upright and has clean limbs ; he carries his neck high, has an aquiline nose, is white in colour, and has dark eyes ; he is a friend of honour joined with temperance and modesty, and a follower of true glory ; he needs no whip, but is guided only by the word of command and by reason. The other, however, is crooked, heavy, ill put together, his neck is short and thick, his nose flat, his colour dark, his eyes grey and bloodshot; he is the friend of insolence and pride, is shaggy-eared and deaf, hardly obedient to whip and spurs. Now when the charioteer beholds the love-inspiring vision, and his whole soul is warmed by the sight, and is full of the tickling and prickings of yearning, the horse that is obedient to the charioteer, constrained then as always by modesty, controls himself and does not leap upon the beloved ; but the other no longer heeds the pricks or the whip of the charioteer, but springs wildly forward, causing all possible trouble to his mate and to the charioteer, and forcing them to approach the beloved and propose the joys of love. And they at first pull back indignantly and will not be forced to do terrible and unlawful deeds; but finally, as the trouble has no
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dyopevw, ei^avre Kal bpoXoyyaavre vrotyaeiv ro xeXevbpevov. xal irpb? avrtp r eyevovro xal elbov ryv ctyiv ryv raw rraibcxwv aarpdirrovaav.
35.	’ISovto? tov yvib'xpv y pvypy irpb? ryv rov xaXXov? (frvaiv yveydy, xal rrdXcv ecbev avryv perd aw^poavvy? ev dyva> ftd0p<p (Beftwaav' Ibovaa be ebeiae re xal aeef)0eiaa dveireaev virria, xal apa yvayxda0y eZ? tovttutw eXxvaai rd?
C
yvla? outgo a<f>obpa, war’ evri rd la%ia xaOiaai rw 47F7r&>, rbv pev exbvra bed
ap<pa) ro py direX-
dvTLrelveiv, rbv be vflpiaryv pa)C dxovra.
0bvre be dirwrepw, b pev vir ala'yyvy? re xal 0dpfiov? ibpwri iraaav efipe£e ryv ^v^yv, b be Xy^a? ry? bbvvy?, fyv vtto rov %aXivov re ea\ev xal rov 'irrwparo?, pbye? e^avairvevaa? eXoibbpy-
aev bpyf), iroXXa xaxt^wv rbv re yvtoyov xal rbv bpb^vya co? beeXia re xal dvavbpla Xirrbvre ryv rd^iv xal bpoXoyLav xal irdXiv ovk e0eXovra? irpoaeevai dvayxdtpov pbyi? avve^wpyae beopevwv eiaav0i? virepftaXeadai. eXObvros be rov avvre-0evro^ 'xpbvov, ap.vypove'iv Trpoa'iroiovp.eva) ava-fMfjLvpaxcov, /3ia£bpeevo<;, ypepeerifyov, eXxwv yvdy-xaaev av 'irpoaeXde'iv roi<; 'rraibixovi eirl rov<; avrov? Xoyov?, xal eireiby eyyv? yaav, eyxv^ra? xal exrelva? ryv xepxov, evbaxwv rbv ^aXivov, per dvaibela? eXxec' b b* yvloyp? ere paXXov ravrbv irdOo? TraOwv, ajairep dirb vairXyyo? dvaireawv, ere paXXov rov v/3pearov eirirov ex rwv obbvrwv [3la birlaw atraaa? rbv %aXivbv, ryv re xaxyyopov yXwrrav xal rd? yvddov? xadypa^ev xal rd axeXy re xal rd la^la irpb? ryv yyv 496
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end, they go forward with him, yielding and agreeing to do his bidding. And they come to the beloved and behold his radiant face.
And as the charioteer looks upon him, his memory is borne back to the true nature of beauty, and he sees it standing with modesty upon a pedestal of chastity, and when he sees this he is afraid and falls backward in reverence, and in falling he is forced to pull the reins so violently backward as to bring both horses upon their haunches, the one quite willing, since he does not oppose him, but the unruly beast very unwilling. And as they go away, one horse in his shame and wonder wets all the soul with sweat, but the other, as soon as he is recovered from the pain of the bit and the fall, before he has fairly taken breath, breaks forth into angry reproaches, bitterly reviling his mate and the charioteer for their cowardice and lack of manhood in deserting their post and breaking their agreement; and again, in spite of their unwillingness, he urges them forward and hardly yields to their prayer that he postpone the matter to another time. Then when the time comes which they have agreed upon, they pretend that they have forgotten it, but he reminds them; struggling, and neighing, and pulling he forces them again with the same purpose to approach the beloved one, and when they are near him, he lowers his head, raises his tail, takes the bit in his teeth, and pulls shamelessly. The effect upon the charioteer is the same as before, but more pronounced ; he falls back like a racer from the starting-rope, pulls the bit backward even more violently than before from the teeth of the unruly horse, covers his scurrilous tongue and jaws with blood, and forces his legs and haunches
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tpeltras; obvvais ebMKev. orav be Tavrov ttoXXclkls Traa^wv o •n-ovypbs tt/s v (3peas Xy^y, raTrervM0e'i<i errerai yoy ry tov yvLo^ov irpovoia, Kai OTav top tov KaXbv, $6/3 m bioXXvTar ctJcrre ^vp^aivei tot yby ryv tov epaarov ‘tyuxyv rots rraibiKois albov-pevyv Te Kac bebivtav CTree 6 ai.
36.	"Are ovv Traaav Oepanreiav &><? laoOeo^ OepaTrevopevos ovx v™ axyp-an^opevov tov
epwi'TOS, aXX’ aXyOws tovto ireirovPoTos,
Kat
B
C
auro? mv (pvaei <f>lXo<; rd> OepairevovTi, eav dpa Kal eV TM TTpOadeV VTTO %Vp(j>OlTyTMV y tivmv o/XXmv bia/3e^Xypevo<; y, XeyovrMv a>? alaxpbv eptbvTi TrXyatd^eiv, Kal bid tovto a7TM0y tov epaivra' Trpoiovros be yby tov XP^VOV T€ yXiKia Kat to xpedtv ryyayev els to irpoaeadai avTov eis 6/uXlav. ov ydp by ttotc eip-apTat KaKov kukw (friXov ovb' dyadbv fiy <f>tXov dyaPcp eivai. TTpoae-pievov be Kal Xoyov Kai dplXlav be^apievov, eyyvdev y evvota yiyvopievy rov eptovTOS eKTrXyTTei tov epMfievov biaia0av6p.evovt oti ovb1 oi i-vpiravTes dXXoi <j>iXoi Te Kat oikcioi pioipav <j>iXla<; ovbeplav irapexovTai 7rp6s tov evdeov <f>iXov. OTav be Xpovify) tovto bp&v Kai TrXycrid^p para tov aTTTecrOai ev Te yvpvaatoi<; Kal ev rat? aXXais opiXiais, tot r)oy y tov pevpaTO? ckcivov iryyy, ov Ipepov Zevs Vavvpybov^ epo)v Mvbpaaev, iroXXy
,	r	\	\	>	zr\»»x
ipepopevy T?po<i tov epaaTyv, y pev ei^ avrov eov, y 8’ aTTopeaTOvpevov e^M dropper Kai olov trvevpa y T4<? yxd> airb XeiMv re Kal crrepeMv dXXopevy
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to the ground, causing him much pain. Now when the bad horse has gone through the same experience many times and has ceased from his unruliness, he is humbled and follows henceforth the wisdom of the charioteer, and when he sees the beautiful one, he is overwhelmed with fear ; and so from that time on the soul of the lover follows the beloved in reverence and .awe.
Now the beloved, since he receives all service from his lover, as if he were a god, and since the lover is not feigning, but is really in love, and since the beloved himself is by nature friendly to him who serves him, although he may at some earlier time have been prejudiced by his schoolfellows or others, who said that it was a disgrace to yield to a lover, and may for that reason have repulsed his lover, yet, as time goes on, his youth and destiny cause him to admit him to his society. For it is the law of fate that evil can never be a friend to evil and that good must always be friend to good. And when the lover is thus admitted, and the privilege of conversation and intimacy has been granted him, his good will, as if shows itself in close intimacy, astonishes the beloved, who discovers that the friendship of all his other friends and relatives is as nothing when compared with that of his inspired lover. And as this intimacy continues and the lover comes near and touches the beloved in the gymnasia and in their general intercourse, then the fountain of that stream which Zeus, when he was in love with Ganymede, called “ desire ” flows copiously upon the lover; and some of it flows into him, and some, when he is filled, overflows outside ; and just as the wind or an echo rebounds from smooth, hard surfaces and
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TrdXiv oSev aippyOq ^epeTai, ovtw to tov KaXXovs pevpa rraXiv ei? rov KaXov bid Ttbv bppaTwv ibv, y Tre^WKev eirl Tyv ^/'VXVV ibvai afyiKopevov, Kal D dvaTTTepwtrav rat; btbbovs row TTepcbv, apbei tc koi tbppyae irrepotyveiv T€ koi ryv tov epoapevov av ^v^yv €p&TO<; eveTrXycrev. epa pev ovv, otov be, diroper koi ovb’ o ti TreirovOev olbev ovb* ex€l (jjpdaat, dXX* olov cltt aXXov befrOaXplas avroXe-Xav/cdx; Trpb^aaiv eirreiv ovk exet,> oiairep b' ev KaToTTTptp ev t& epwvTi eavTov optbv XeXyOev. Kai OTav pev ckcivos Trapp, Xyyei KaTa TavTa ckcivu) t% obvvys" OTav be airy, KaTa TavTa, av Trodei Kai TroOeiTai, eibwXov epa>TOS dvTepcoTa fyor E KaXei be avTov Kai oieTai ovk epeoTa aXXa <f)iXlav elvai. CTTiOvpei be eKelvw 7rapaTrXyaio)<; pev, da0eveaTepa)<; be, opav, aTneadai, (friXeiv, avyKaTa-KeicrOai' Kai by, olov ciko<;, iroiei to peTd tovto Taxv TavTa. ev ovv Tg crvyKOiprprei tov pev epaaTOv 6 aKbXaaTO<; itttto^ fyei b ti Xeyy ?rpo<? tov qvloxov, Kai a^ioi avTi iroXXcw ttovcov apiKpd 256 diroXavaar b be twv TraibtKcbv pev ovbev eiTreiv, aTra^yoiv be Kal airopcbv irepi^aXXei tov epaaTyv Kai <f>iXei, co? c^<|)6bp, evvovv aoTra^bpevotp OTav Te (TvyKaTaKewvTai, olbs eerri py drrapvy-Oyvai to avTov pepos ^(aplaaaOai t& epwvTi, ei beySely tvx^iv 6 Se bpo^v^ av peTci tov yvibxov Trpbs TavTa peT aibovs Kai Xbyov avTiTeivei.
37.	*Eav pev by ovv els TeTaypevyv re biaiTav Kai <j>iXo<TO<l)lav viKyay Ta /ScXtIco Tys biavoias B dyaybvTa, paKapiov pev Kai bpovoyTtKOV tov evOdbe ftiov biayovaiv, eyKpaTeis avrcov Kai Koapioi ovTcs, bovXaxrdpevoL uev <p KaKia ^/rvxys 500
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returns whence it came, so the stream of beauty passes back into the beautiful one through the eyes, the natural inlet to the soul, where it reanimates the passages of the feathers, waters them and makes the feathers begin to grow, filling the soul of the loved one with love. So he is in love, but he knows not with whom ; he does not understand his own condition and cannot explain it; like one who has caught a disease of the eyes from another, he can give no reason for it; he sees himself in his lover as in a mirror, but is not conscious of the fact. And in the lover’s presence, like him he ceases from his pain, and in his absence, like him he is filled with yearning such as he inspires, and love’s image, requited love, dwells within him; but he calls it, and believes it to be, not love, but friendship. Like the lover, though less strongly, he desires to see his friend, to touch him, kiss him, and lie down by him; and naturally these things are soon brought about. Now as they lie together, the unruly horse of the lover has something to say to the charioteer, and demands a little enjoyment in return for his many troubles; and the unruly horse of the beloved says nothing, but teeming with passion and confused emotions he embraces and kisses his lover, caressing him as his best friend; and when they lie together, he would not refuse his lover any favour, if he asked it; but the other horse and the charioteer oppose all this with modesty and reason.
If now the better elements of the mind, which lead to a well ordered life and to philosophy, prevail, they live a life of happiness and harmony here on earth, self controlled and orderly, holding in subjection that which causes evil in the soul and giving
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C
eveyiyvero, eXevGepwaavres 3e c3 apery* reXevry-aavres Se Sy virorrrepot Kal eXatfipol yeyovores two rptwv rraXatapdrcov rwv go? dXiy^co? *OXv/z-rriaKwv ev vevtKyKaaiv, ov pei^ov dyaGov ovre aw(f)poavvy dvGpwirtvy ovre Geta pavia Svvary rroplaal dvGpwirw. lav 3e Sy Stairy (fiopriKwrepa re xal dtfriXoaotjxp, <f)iXoripw Se ‘xpyawvrai, rd^' av rrov ev /xeo'at? y nvt aXXy ap^Xeia rw aKo-Xaarw avrotv vrro^vylw Xaftovre ras 'ty'V'Xas atfjpovpovs, gvvayayovre els ravrov, ryv vrro rwv ttoXXcop paKapiaryv aipeaiv eiXeaGyv re Kal Sterrpd^avro* koi Scarrpa^apevw rd Xotrrov ySy 'XpoyvraL p,ev avry, arravta, Se, are ov rraay SeSoypeva ry Stavoia jrpdrrovres. </>/Xco p.ev ovv Kal rovrw, ^rrov &€ CKelviov, aXXyXoiv Sea re rov epwros Kal efyo yevopeeva) Scdyovai, rrl<rrei<; ras pLeytara<; yyovpeevto dXXyXoiv SeStoKevai re Kal SeSeydai, as ov Gepeirov eivai Xv<ravra<i eis eyOpav Trore ekOeiv, ev Se ry reXeury drrrepoi pev, wppyKores Se 'irrepovcrdae eK^aivovcrt rov crd)p.aro<i, ware ov crpiKpov a0Xov ry<j epwriKys pLavias tyepovrai' ydp GKorov Kal ryv vrro yy<t wopelav ov vopios eariv ere eXGelv tog? Karypy-pevois y^y tt)? eirovpavlov Tropecas, aXXa <}>avov fttov Sidyovras evSaipoveiv per dXXyXwv tropevo-pevovs, Kal opoirrepovs eptoros ^apev, orav ye-vwvrae, yeveaOae.
38.	Tavra roaavra, w rrac, Kal Geia ovrto aoi Swpyaerac y trap' epaarov <f)iXia‘ y Se drr'o rov py epwvros oiKeiorys, atotppoavvy Gvyry KeKpapevy, Gvyrd re Kal (freiSwXd oiKOvopovaa, dveXevGepiav vrro rfXyGovs erraivovpevyv co?
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freedom to that which makes for virtue; and when this life is ended they are light and winged, for they have conquered in one of the three truly Olympic contests. Neither human wisdom nor divine inspiration can confer upon man any greater blessing than this. If however they live a life less noble and without philosophy, but yet ruled by the love of honour, probably, when they have been drinking, or in some other moment of carelessness, the two unruly horses, taking the souls off their guard, will bring them together and seize upon and accomplish that which is by the many accounted blissful; and when this has once been done, they continue the practice, but infrequently, since what they are doing is not approved by the whole mind. So these two pass through life as friends, though not such friends as the others, both at the time of their love and afterwards, believing that they have exchanged the most binding pledges of love, and that they can never break them and fall into enmity. And at last, when they depart from the' body, they are not winged, to be sure, but their wings have begun to grow, so that the madness of love brings them no small reward; for it is the law that those who have once begun their upward progress shall never again pass into darkness and the journey under the earth, but shall live a happy life in the light as they journey together, and because of their love shall be alike in their plumage when they receive their wings.
These blessings, so great and so divine, the friendship of a lover will confer upon you, dear boy; but the affection of the non-lover, which is alloyed with mortal prudence and follows mortal and parsimonious rules of conduct, will beget in the beloved soul the
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dperyv (f/tXy yfruxV bvrexovaa, ewea xtkiafia'; 257 €7c5f rrepl yyv /cvXivbovpevyv avryv xal vtto yys
avow rrape^ei. avry aoi, w <£tXe vEpa>?, eis ypenpav buvapiv b ri xa\Xiary xai apiary beboral re xai e/crenarai TraXivcpbla, rd re aXXa /cal rois bvbpaaiv yvayxaapevy Troiy-nxois naiv bid <$>aibpov elpyaOai. aXXd ribv Trporepwv re avyyvcbpyv /cal ribvbe Yapiv eycov, evpevys xai iXecos ryv epwnxyv poi	yv
ebcoxas, pyre a<f>eXy pyre Ttypdays bi opyyv, blbov b' eri paXXov y vvv vrapd rois xaXois rlpiov B elvai, rep rrpbaOev b' ei ri Xbycp aoi aTtyves eircop.ev Qaibpos re xal eyd>, Xvaiav rbv rov Xoyov irarepa airubp,evo<; Trave rcbv roiovrcov Xoycov, erri <j)iXoao<lHav be, waTrep o a.beX(f>b<; avrov HoXepap^os rerpairrai, rpexjrov, iva xal b epaari)$ bbe avrov pvrjxert eTraptyoreplfy) xaQdrrep vvv, aXX* aTrXais Trpo? “Epwra p^erd (f/iXoabcfxov Xoycov rbv fiiov Troirjrai.
39.	<$aiapo2. 'Swevxopal aoi, <b ^(bxpare^, C eiirep dpeivov ravO' ypiv elvai, ravra ylyveaOai. rbv Xoyov be aov irdXai Gavpaaas €^w, oau> xaXXico rov Trporepov drreipydaco' (bare oxvco py poi b Avalas rarreivbs <J>avf}, eav apa /cal edeXyay •jrpbs avrov aXXov avrirrapareivat. /cal yap ns avrov, d> Gavpdaie, evayxos rcov iroXin/coyv rovr avrb Xoibopcov (bvelbi^e, xal bid rraays rys Xoi-boplas exdXei Xoyoypdfyov 'rax ovv dv vtto (j/tXonplas erriaxoi ypiv dv rov ypacj/eiv.
D 2HKPATH2. TeXotop y, co veavia, rb boy pa Xeyeis, xal rov eratpov avx^bv biapaprdveis, ei avrov ovrcos yyei nvd tyocliobed, tacos be /caX 5°4
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narrowness which the common folk praise as virtue ; it will cause the soul to be a wanderer upon the earth for nine thousand years and a fool below the earth at last. There, dear Love, thou hast my recantation, which I have offered and paid as beautifully and as well as I could, especially in the poetical expressions which I was forced to employ on account of Phaedrus. Pardon, I pray, my former words and accept these words with favour ; be kind and gracious to me ; do not in anger take from me the art of love which thou didst give me, and deprive me not of sight, but grant unto me to be even more than now esteemed by the beautiful. And if in our former discourse Phaedrus and I said anything harsh against thee, blame Lysias, the father of that discourse, make him to cease from such speeches, and turn him, as his brother Polemarchus is turned, toward philosophy, that his lover Phaedrus may no longer hesitate, as he does now, between two ways, but may direct his life with all singleness of purpose toward love and philosophical discourses.
phaedrus. I join in your prayer, Socrates, and pray that this may come to pass, if this is best for us. But all along I have been wondering at your discourse, you made it so much more beautiful than the first; so that I am afraid Lysias will make a poor showing, if he consents to compete with it. Indeed, lately one of the politicians was abusing him for this very thing, and through all his abusive speech kept calling him a speech-writer; so perhaps out of pride he may refrain from writing.
socrates. That is an absurd idea, young man, and you are greatly mistaken in your friend if you think he is so much afraid of noise. Perhaps, too, you* think
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tov Xoibopovpevov avTtp oiei vopifyjvTa Xeyeiv a eXeyev.
♦AIAPO5. ’E^aii’CTO ydp, a> 'Zd>npaTes‘ Kal avvotcrOd ttov Kal auro? oti ol peyiaTov bvvd-pevoi re Kal vepvoTaToi ev Tais ttoXcctiv aicr^v-vovTai Xoyovs Te ypdipeiv Kal KaTaXeiireiv avy-ypappuTa eavTorv, bogav (jio/Sovpevoi tov eireiTa Xpovov, p.i) ao(j)LaTal KaXaiVTai.
SfiKPATHS. rXuxcu? dyKorv, co Qaibpe, XeXi)0ev E ae’1 Kal Trpos to dyKwvi XavOdvei ere, oti ol peyicTTOv <f>povovvTes twv iroXiTiKoyv pdXiaTa epwcri Xoyoypafylas Te Kal KaTaXetyeios ervyypap-paTiov, ol ye Kal eireibav Tiva ypdcfecocri Xoyov, ovTtos ayairoMTi tovs eiraiveTas, (ocrTe Trpoajrapa-ypd<l>ova-i TrpdiTovs, ol av eKaaTayov eiraLVwaiv avTovs.
258 4>aiapo2. Xeyeis tovto; ov ydp pav0dva>.
2QKPATHS. Ov puvOaveis oti ev dp^f)2 avbpbs iroXiTLKov avyypdppaTL irpcoTOs 6 CTraiveTijs ye-ypaTTTai.
♦AIAPO5. IIcd?;
SQKPATHS. ^ESo^ev TTOV ^1)ai Tl) fiovXr) t) Tip Zrjpip r) apfyoTepOLS, Kal bs e*7re, tov avTov 8i) Xeyiov paXa aepvois Kal eyKtopid^iov b ervyypa^evs, erreiTa Xeyei bi) 3 peTa tovto, eTrcbeiKVvpevos tois eiraiveTais Tips eavTov croc/jlav, eviOTe irdw paKpbv
1	After KtKrietv tre the MSS. read iri airb rou p.axpov ayKwvos tov /caret NeiAov tKK’fiffr). Schanz and Burnet bracket these words, following Heindorf.
2	Schanz, following Mad rig, brackets apxp. Burnet brackets <rvyypdp.naTt below.
5	Schanz, following Krische, inserts r)> after
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the man who abused him believed what he was saying.
phaedrus. He seemed to believe, Socrates; and you know yourself that the most influential and important men in our cities are ashamed to write speeches and leave writings behind them, through fear of being called sophists by posterity.
socrates. You seem to be unacquainted with the “ sweet elbow,”1 Phaedrus, and besides the elbow, you seem not to know that the proudest of the statesmen are most fond of writing and of leaving writings behind them, since they care so much for praise that when they write a speech they add at the beginning the names of those who praise them in each instance.
phaedrus. What do you mean ? I don’t understand.
socrates. You don’t understand that the name of the approver is written first in the writings of statesmen.
PHAEDRUS. How SO?
socrates. Tlie writer says, “It was voted by the senate (or the people, or both), and so-and-so moved,” mentioning his own name with great dignity and praise, then after that he goes on, displaying his own wisdom to his approvers, and sometimes making a very long document. Does it seem to you that a
1 This is a proverbial expression, similar in meaning to our “ sour grapes.” The explanation given in the MSS., that the sweet elbow gets its name from the long bend, or elbow, in the Nile may be an addition by some commentator; at any rate, it hardly fits our passage.
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B 7ro4»jaa/zevo9 avyy/ja/x/ta* r? aot aXXo ti (^aiverai to toiovtov y Xoyos avyyeypapipievos;
4AIAPO2. Ovk epioiye.
2DKPATH2. OvKOVV edv fJLGV .OVTOS epipdvr), ye-yy0O)S d,TT€pX€T€U €K TOV 0€aTpOV 6 TTOiyTyS* edv Ze egaXicfiy Kat apioipos yevyTai Xoyoypatfdas tc Kat tov agios eivai avyypd<f>eiv, rrevOei avras Te xai oi eraipoi.
♦	AIAPO2. Kat pdXa.
2BKPATH2. A^XoP ye OTI 01% d)S VTT€p(f>p0V0VVT€S tov erriry Zevparos, aXX’ ws redavpaxoTes.
<	J<AIAPO2< Haw pev ovv.
C 2AKPATH2. Tt Ze; OTav ixavos yevyrai pyrwp y ftaatkevs ware Xa^av ryv Avxovpyov y X6-Xtovos y Aapeiov Zvvapiv addvaros yeveaOai Xoyoypd(f>os ev TroKet, ap ovk l<r60eov yyeiTai avTos Te avTov ert gwv, Kai oi eireiTa yiyvopievoi TavTa TavTa wept avTov vopiigovai, Oewp^voi avTov Ta avyypdpipxiTa;
*	aiapo2. Kai piciKa.
2AKPATH2. OtCt Tiva OVV TOiV TOlOVTtOV, OCT IS Kal OTrcoaTiovv Zvavovs Avala, oveiZl^eiv avTo tovto oti avyypallet;
<	J»AIAPO2. Ovkovv gikos ye eg wv av Xeyets* xai ydp av tt; eavTov eiriOvpla, dts eoucev, oveiZlgoi.
D 40. 2HKPATH2. Tovto p,ev dpa iravTi Zykov, oti ovk ala^pov avro ye to ypa^eiv \6yovs.
♦	AIAPO2. Tt ydp;
2dkpath2. ’AXX* eKeivo oipai aia^pov yZy, to piy Kakws Xeyeiv Te xai ypd^eiv, aXX aia^ws Te xai Kaxtos.
♦	AIAPO2. AyXov 8rj.
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thing of that sort is anything else than a written speech ?
phaedrus. No, certainly not.
socrates. Then if this speech is approved, the writer leaves the theatre in great delight; but if it is not recorded and he is not granted the privilege of speech-writing and is not considered worthy to be an author, he is grieved, and his friends with him.
phaedrus. Decidedly.
socrates. Evidently not because they despise the profession, but because they admire it.
phaedrus. To be sure.
socrates. Well then, when an orator or a king is able to rival the greatness of Lycurgus or Solon or Darius and attain immortality as a writer in the state, does he not while living think himself equal to the gods, and has not posterity the same opinion of him, when they see his writings ?
phaedrus. Very true.
socrates. Do you think, then, that any of the statesmen, no matter how ill-disposed toward Lysias, reproaches him for being a writer ?
phaedrus. It is not likely, according to what you say; for he would be casting reproach upon that which he himself desires to be.
socrates. Then that is clear to all, that writing speeches is not in itself a disgrace.
phaedrus. How can it be ?
socrates. But the disgrace, I fancy, consists in speaking or writing not well, but disgracefully and badly.
phaedrus. Evidently.
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2OKPATH2. TZ? OVV O TpOTTOS TOV KaXtoS T€ Kal py ypatpeiv; beopeQa ri, w Qaibpe, Av a lav re Trepl tovtwv e^eraaai /cal aXXov, bans irwirore ti yeypa^ev y ypa^frei, eire ttoXitikov avyypappa €tTC IblWTlKOV, ev peTptp CO? TTOPJT?/?, y aV€V peTpOV co? Z&cot?;?;
E 4>aiapo2. ’EpcoTa? el beopeOa; nvos pev ovv eveKa Kav tc? co? elireiv fypyt aXX* y tow toiovtwv ybovwv eveKa; ov ydp irov ckcivoiv ye wv irpoXv-irydyvai bei y pybe yadyvai, b by bXlyov iraaai al Trepl to awpa yboval eypvai' bib Kal biKalois avbpairobwbeis K&cXyvTai.
sqkpathz. S%oX^ pev by, d)s eouce' Kal dpa poi boKovaiv co? ev ru> irvlyei vrrep K€<f>aXys ypwv ol TCTT^e? abovTes Kal dXKyKois biaXeybpevoi 259 KaOopav. el ovv tboiev Kal vw KaOdirep tov? ttoXXov? ev peaypfipla py biaXeyopevov^, aXXa vvaTafyvTas Kal KyXovpevovs v<f> avTwv bi* dpylav t^? biavoia?, biKaitos av KaTayeXwev, yyovpevoi dvbpaTroba aTTa a<f>laiv eXdovTa ec? to KaTa-ywyiov wairep irpo^aTia peayp^pid^ovTa irepl Tyv Kpyvyv evbeiv eav be bpwai biaXeyopevovs Kal irapairXeovTas aifras wairep ^eipyvas aKyXy-B tov?, o yepas irapa, 0ewv fyovaiv dv0pwiroi<;
btbbvai, rd^ d,v boiev dyaaOevre^.
41.	4>aiapos. "E^ovcrc 3e by t'l tovto; dvyKOO? ydp, co? eoiKe, Tvy^avco wv.
SAKPATH2. Ov pev by irpeirei ye (juXopovaov avbpa twv tolovtwv dvyKoov elvai' XeyeTai b' w? itot1 yaav ovtoi dvffpwiroi twv irplv Movaas yeyovevai, yevopevwv be Movawv Kal cj)avelay<; <pby$ ovtco? dpa rives rwv rore egeifkayyaav v<j)'
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socrates. What, then, is the method of writing well or badly ? Do we want to question Lysias about this, and anyone else who ever has written or will write anything, whether a public or private document, in verse or in prose, be he poet or ordinary man ?
phaedrus. You ask if we want to question them ? What else should one live for, so to speak, but for such pleasures ? Certainly not for those which cannot be enjoyed without previous pain, which is the case with nearly all bodily pleasures and causes them to be justly called slavish.
socrates. We have plenty of time, apparently; and besides, the locusts seem to be looking down upon us as they sing and talk with each other in the heat. Now if they should see us not conversing at mid-day, but, like most people, dozing, lulled to sleep by their song because of our mental indolence, they would quite justly laugh at us, thinking that some slaves had come to their resort and were slumbering about the fountain at noon like sheep. But if they see us conversing and sailing past them unmoved by the charm of their Siren vpices, perhaps they will be pleased and give us the gift which the gods bestowed on them to give to men.
phaedrus. What is this gift? I don’t seem to have heard of it.
socrates. It is quite improper for a lover of the Muses never to have heard of such things. The story goes that these locusts were once men, before the birth of the Muses, and when the Muses were born and song appeared, some of the men were so
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yBovy<;, wcrre dBovres ypeXycrav aircov Te xai rroTiov, xai eXauov TeXevTy<ravTe<; avrovs* e^ ow to TeTTtywp yevo? per exeivo <f)V€Tait yepa<; tovto rrapd Movawv Xaftbv, pyBev rpocfays Bei a Bai yevopevov,1 aXX’ acriTov Te xai arrorov ev0v<; aBeiv, eco? dv TeXevTijarj, xai pera Tavra eX0ov irapd Movaa? drrayyeXXeiv, ti? rlva avr&v ripa r&v ev0aBe. Tep^i^opa pev ovv tov? ev toc? ^opoi^j TeTipyxoras avryv drrayyeXXovres rroiovai rrpoa-$>iXe(TT€pov<;, rfi Be 'Eparoi tovs ev Tot? epojrixoi^, xai Tat? aXXais ovrco, xara to etBos exacrry? ripys' ry Be rTpea^vrary KaXXioTnj xai rfj per avryv Ovpavla tov? ev <f>iXoao<f>la Bidyovras re xai Tip&VTa<; ttjv exeivoiv povaixT)v ayyeXXovaiv, a'i Br) paXiiTTa tcov Movercov rrepl re ovpavov xal Xoyov? ovaai 0elov<; re xal dv0ptrnrivov^ idcri xaXXltTT'qv <f>wvtfv. iroXX&v Brj ovv evexa Xexreov ti xai ov xa0evBr]Teov ev Ty petMipfipia.
qm.&pq'Z. Aexreov yap ovv.
42.	2HKPATHS. Ovxovv, 07T€p VVV TTpOV0€p€0a axe^aa0ai, tov Xoyov orry xaXwi e^ei Xeyeiv tc xai ypdtfieiv xai otttj prp axeirreov.
♦AIAPOS. krfXov.
2HKPATH2. *A/j’ ovv dv% vrrd.p'xeiv Bei toZ? ev ye xai xaXa>$ pr)07ja-opevoi<i Tyv tov Xeyovro^ Bid-votav elBviav t dXy0e<; wv dv epeiv rrepi peXXrj;
4>aiapo2. OvTwcrt rrepl tovtov dxyxoa, <a (ftlXe %d)xpaT€<;, ovx elvai avdyxyv tw peXXovri pyropi eaecrOai rd t& ovti Btxaia pav0dvetv, aXXa rd Bo^avr dv rrXy0eit oirrep Bixaoovaiv, ovBe rd ovtoj? aya0a y xaXd, aXX' oaa Bb^er ex ydp
1 Schanz, following Badham, puts ytvifitvov after tvQvs.
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overcome with delight that they sang and sang, forgetting food and drink, until at last unconsciously they died. From them the locust tribe afterwards arose, and they have this gift from the Muses, that from the time of their birth they need no sustenance, but sing continually, without food or drink, until they die, when they go to the Muses and report who honours each of them on earth. They tell Terpsichore of those who have honoured her in dances, and make them dearer to her; they gain the favour of Erato for the poets of love, and that of the other Muses for their votaries, according to their various ways of honouring them ; and to Calliope, the eldest of the Muses, and to Urania who is next to her, they make report of those who pass their lives in philosophy and who worship these Muses who are most concerned with heaven and with thought divine and human and whose music is the sweetest. So for many reasons we ought to talk and not sleep in the noontime.
phaedrus. Yes, we ought to talk.
socrates. We should, then, as we were proposing just now, discuss the theory of good (or bad) speaking and writing.
phaedrus. Clearly.
socrates. If a speech is to be good, must not the mind of the speaker know the truth about the matters of which he is to speak ?
phaedrus. On that point, Socrates, I have heard that one who is to be an orator does not need to know what is really just, but what would seem just to the multitude who are to pass judgment, and not what is really good or noble, but what will seem to be so;
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tovtow elvai to TreiOeiv, aXX* ovk ex tt/s aXrj-Qelas.
2HKPATH2. Ovtoi ajro/SXyrov ctto<; elvai bei, a> <f>aibpe, b av eiirtovi ao^oi, aXXa aKOTrelv pi) ti Xeywai'1 Kai Sr] Kai rb vvv XeyOev ovk a^ereov,
4AIAP02. ’Op0cos Xeyeis.
2HKPATH2. *O&€ bl) <TKOTTO)p£V aVTO.
4>AIAPO2. Het)*?;
B 2DKPATH2. E? ere Treldotpi eyo> iroXeplovs apvveiv KTijaapevov iirirov, dp<f>a> be Tttttov ayvooipev, Toabvbe pevToi Tvy^avoipa eibax; Trepi gov, on <f>aibpos Tttttov ijyeiTai to tcov ypepcov ^mq>v peyicrra eyov wra—
♦AIAPO2. VeXoibv y* dv, a> %.d)KpaT€<;, eti).
2HKPATH2. Ovttq) ye' aXX* ot€ arrovbf) ae ireidoipi, ffvvTideis Xoyov erraivov Kara tov ovov, lttttov CTTovopaQiov xai Xeywv <09 TravTos a^iov to Opeppa olkoi Te K€KTfpr0ai Kai eiri arpaTeias, aTTOTroXepeiv tc ^pyaipoVfKai irpoaeveyKeiv 8vva-C tov ctk€vtj Kai aXXa TToXXa oxpeXtpov.
$AIAPO2. TlayyeXoiov 7’ dv yby ety.
2nKPATH2. ’Ap* ovv ov KpeiTTov yeXotov rf Seivbv tc Kat eyOpov elvai;2 * *
*AIAPO2- <$>alv€Tat.
2HKPATH2. "OTav ovv b pr;TopiKQ<; ayvodfv ayaObv Kai KaKov, Xafibiv ttoXiv ojaavTax; e^ovaav TrelOy, pt] Trepi ovov a Kias6 cos ittttov tov eTraivov ttoiov-pevos, aXXd Trepi KaKov d>$ dyaOov, bb^as be
1 Schanz, following Schaefer, reads Ktyovfft.
3 elrai $ ^>(\ov BT. Schanz follows Bekker in omitting
$ (plkov.
9 Schanz follows Spalding in omitting ffKias.
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for they say that persuasion comes from what seems to be true, not from the truth.
socrates. “The word,” Phaedrus, which the wise “ speak must not be rejected,” 1 but we must see if they are right; so we must not pass by this which you just said.
phaedrus. You are right.
socrates. Let us then examine it in this way.
phaedrus. How ?
socrates. If I should urge you to buy a horse and fight against the invaders, and neither of us knew what a horse was, but I merely knew this about you, that Phaedrus thinks a horse is the one of the tame animals which has the longest ears—
phaedrus. It would be ridiculous, Socrates.
socrates. No, not yet; but if I tried to persuade you in all seriousness, composing a speech in praise of the ass, which I called a horse, and saying that the beast was a most valuable possession at home and in war, that you could use him as a mount in battle, and that he was able to carry baggage and was useful for many other purposes—
phaedrus. Then it would be supremely ridiculous.
socrates. But is it not better to be ridiculous than to be clever and an enemy ?
phaedrus. To be sure.
socrates. Then when the orator who does not know what good and evil are undertakes to persuade a state which is equally ignorant, not by praising the “ shadow of an ass ” 2 under the name of a horse, but by praising evil under the name of good, and having studied the opinions of the multitude persuades them
1 Homer, Iliad ii. 361.	2 A proverbial expression.
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ttXjj^ous jue/ieXerT/KCt)? irelay xaxa irparreiv avr dyaffwv, iroibv nva oiei pera ravra rrjv p^ropix^v D xapirbv wv eorreipe Oepi^eiv;
♦AIAP02. Ou iravv ye eirieixrj.
43.	shkpaths. *Ap’ ovv, &> 'yade, dypotxbrepov rov beovros XeXoibopv)Kapev ryv rwv Xdywv reyypv; rj 3’ laws av eirroi' rl iror, w OavpAaioi, Xypeire; eyw yap ovbev dyvoovvra raXrjdes dvayxa^w pavOdveiv Xeyeiv, aXX’, ei ns epr; £vpf$ovXrpl 2 Krrprapevos exeivo ovrws epe Xapftavei' robe 3’ ovv peya Xeyw, ws avev epov rw rd ovra eiSon ovSev ri paXXov earai ireiOetv ’re.'xyrp
4>aiapo2. Ovxovv blxaia epei, Xeyovaa ravra;
E 2DKPATH2. ^qpl, edv oi ye erriovres avry Xdyoi paprvpwaiv elvai re^vy. coaTrep ydp axoveiv bo/cG) rivwv rrpoaiovrwv xai biapaprvpopevuiv Xoywv, on tyevberai xai ovx ean re%vr] aXX* are%yos rpifirp rov 3e Xeyeiv, (ftyalv d Adxwv, ervpos ’rdyvr] aveu rov dXrjdetas rpbQai ovr eanv
U	r	«	fa
ovre pt] irore varepov yevyrais
261 4>aiapos. Tovrwv Sei rwv Xoywv, w ^wxpares' aXXa 3eupo avrovs rrapdywv e^era^e, rl xai irws Xeyovai.
SflKPATHS. Uapire 3rj, Opeppara yevvaia, xaXXl-rraiSd re Qaibpov rretOere, ws edv pi) ixavws <j)iXoa‘O(jy>jarr), ou3e ixavds irore Xeyeiv earai irepl ov^evos> diroxpiveadw 6 <&ai8pos.
♦AIAPO2. 'J&pwrare.
2OKPATH2. *Ap ovv ov rb pev oXov rj pijropiKi]
1 tt ns tfty (v/i/3ov\t} xpijrat Schanz, following Stephanas. ft Tl tp.il ^Vp^OvX’fj B. ft TIS tfl^ ZvpfiovXTi T.
2 Schanz brackets rov . . . ytv-rrcu.
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to do evil instead of good, what harvest do you suppose his oratory will reap thereafter from the seed he has sown ?
phaedrus. No very good harvest.
socrates. Well, do you think we have reproached the art of speaking too harshly ? Perhaps she might say: “ Why do you talk such nonsense, you strange men ? I do not compel anyone to learn to speak without knowing the truth, but if my advice is of any value, he learns that first and then acquires me. So what I claim is this, that without my help the knowledge of the truth does not give the art of persuasion."
phaedrus. And will she be right in saying this ?
socrates. Yes, if the arguments that are coming against her testify that she is an art. For I seem, as it were, to hear some arguments approaching and protesting that she is lying and is not an art, but a craft devoid of art. A real art of speaking, says the Laconian, which does not seize hold of truth, does not exist and never will.
phaedrus. We have need of these arguments, Socrates. Bring them here and examine their words and their meaning.
socrates. Come here, then, noble creatures, and persuade the fair young Phaedrus that unless he pay proper attention to philosophy he will never be able to speak properly about anything. And let Phaedrus answer.
phaedrus. Ask your questions.
socrates. Is not rhetoric in its entire nature an
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av €i7) re^yy tyvyaytoyia Tt? 3ta Xoy&jy, ov pbvov ev bucaarypiois Kai oaoi aXXoi bppoaiot avXXoyoi, B aXXa Kai ev ibiois, p avrq apiKp&v re koi peydXwv
Trepl, Kai ovbev evriporepov rb 76 bpObv Trepl aTrovbaia q irepl fyavXa yiyvbpevov; q tt<w? av ravr* aKrpcoas;
4AIAPO2. Ou pa rbv &ta ov iravrairaaiv ovrcos, aXXa paXiara pev ttw? Trepl ra? 81/cas Xeyerai re Kai ypatyerai re%vp, Xeyerai be Kai Trepl bqpp-yopias' €tti irXeov be ovk aKqKoa.
SQKPATH2. *AXX’ 7) tA<? Nearopos Kai ’Obvaaecos re^vas povov Trepi Xoycov aKqKoas, as ev IXt^p C a%oXd^ovre<; avveypayfrdrTjv, rwv be TIaXap,pbov<;
avr)KOO<; yeyovas;
4>aiapos. Kal vai p,a Aia eywye riov Nearopos, ei p>7) Vopyiav Nearopa nva KaraaKeva^ei?, f) riva ®paavfiayov re Kai ©ebbcopov 'Obvaaea.
44.	2HKPATH2. 'Ta®?. aXXa ydp rovrous e<bp,ev‘ av b* eiire, ev biKaarqpiois oc dvr'ibiKoi ri bpcbaiv; ovk dvriXeyovaiv pevroi, y ri <f>yaop,ev;
♦AIAPO2. Tout* avro.
2X1KPATH2. Ilepl rov biKaiov re Kai ablKov;
♦AIAPO2. Nat.
2AKPATH2. Qvkovv o re^vy rovro bpcbv rrotyaei D tbavfjvai rb avro rois avrois rore p,ev biKaiov, orav oe fiovXqrai, dbiKov;
4>aiapo2. Tt p/pv;
2AKPATH2. Kal ev bypyyopia bp ry TroXei boKeiv rd avrd rore pev dyaOd, rore b> av rdvavria;
4>AIAPO2. Ovrcos.
2HKPATH2. Tou ovv *l^XeariKov TlaXappbpv
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art which leads the soul by means of words, not only in law courts and the various other public assemblages, but in private companies as well ? And is it not the same when concerned with small things as with great, and, properly speaking, no more to be esteemed in important than in trifling matters ? Is this what you have heard ?
phaedrus. No, by Zeus, not that exactly; but the art of speaking and writing is exercised chiefly in lawsuits, and that of speaking also in public assemblies; and I never heard of any further uses.
socrates. Then you have heard only of the treatises on rhetoric by Nestor and Odysseus, which they wrote when they had nothing to do at Troy, and you have not heard of that by Palamedes ?
phaedrus. Nor of Nestor’s either, unless you are disguising Gorgias under the name of Nestor and Thrasymachus or Theodorus under that of Odysseus.
socrates. Perhaps I am. However, never mind them; but tell me, what do the parties in a lawsuit do in court ? Do they not contend in speech, or what shall we say they do ?
phaedrus. Exactly that.
socrates. About the just and the unjust? phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. Then he whose speaking is an art will make the same thing appear to the same persons at one time just and at another, if he wishes, unjust ?
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. And in political speaking he will make the same things seem to the State at one time good and at another the opposite ?
phaedrus. Just so.
socrates. Do we not know that the Eleatic
PLATO
Xcyovra ovk tapev re'xyy, ware (faaiveaOai rocs dxovovat rd avrd opota xal dvopota, xat ev Kai vroXXd, pevovrd re av xal cfrepopeva;
♦	Al APOS. MaXa ye.
SftKPATHS. Ovk apa pbvov rrepl Btxaarypid re E eariv y dvnXoytxy xal ircpl Bypyyoptav, dXX\ cos eoLxe, Trepl 'rrdvra rd Xeybpeva pla rts Te%y?j, etrrep eartv, avry av ety, p rts olos r carat irav iravrl bpotovv r&v Bvvarfov Kal ols Bvvarbv, xal aXXov opoiovvros xat airoxpv’n’ropevov eZs </>ws dyetv.
♦	AiAPOS. By ro rotovrov Xeyets;
Sokpaths. Tf/Se Boxa) ^yrovatv t^aveiaGat. dira-ry irorepov ev rroXv Btac^epovat ytyverai paXXov y bXlyov;
262 ♦AlAPOS. ’Ey rots bXlyov,
SHKPATHS. ’AXXa ye By xard aptxpbv pera-flatvwv paXXov Xyaets eX0&>v cttI rb evavrtov y Kara peya.
♦	AiAPOS. IIw? 3’ ov;
SOKPATHS. Aet apa rbv peXXovra drraryaetv pev dXXov, avrbv Be py diraryaeaGat, ryv < r	«	•»	\	»	•	i a»
opotoryra row ovrwv xat avopoioryra axpipoj^ BtetBevai.
♦	AiAPOS, 'kvdyxy pev ovv.
SOKPATHS. ’H ovv olb<; re earai, aXyOetav dyvowv exaarov, ryv rov dyvoovpevov opoibryra apixpav B re xai peyaXyv ev rots aXXois Btaytyvcbaxetv;
♦AIAPOS- 'A.Bvvarov.
SOKPATHS. Ovkovv rots rrapd rd ovra Bo^d^ovatv
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Palamedes (Zeno) has such an art of speaking that the same things appear to his hearers to be alike and unlike, one and many, stationary and in motion ?
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. Then the art of contention in speech is not confined to courts and political gatherings, but apparently, if it is an art at all, it would be one and the same in all kinds of speaking, the art by which a man will be able to produce a resemblance between all things between which it can be produced, and to bring to the light the resemblances produced and disguised by anyone else.
phaedrus. What do you mean by that ?
socrates. I think it will be plain if we examine the matter in this way. Is deception easier when there is much difference between things or when there is little ?
phaedrus. When there is little.
socrates. And if you make a transition by small steps from anything to its opposite you will be more likely to escape detection than if you proceed by leaps and bounds.
phaedrus. Of course.
socrates. Then he who is to deceive another, and is not to be deceived himself, must know accurately the similarity and dissimilarity of things.
phaedrus. Yes, he must.
socrates. Now will he be able, not knowing the truth about a given thing, to recognise in other things the great or small degree of likeness to that which he does not know ?
phaedrus. It is impossible.
socrates. In »the case, then, of those whose opinions are at variance with facts and who are
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Kal airaTiapevois 8rfXov a>s to irdOo1? tovto 81* opocoTijTcov Tivoiv eiaeppvT).
4>aiapo5. VlyveTai yovv ovtws.
Vn	ef	\ if
2flKPATH2. VjCFTIV OVV O7TC0S TC^VLKO^ e<TTai p€Ta-{BifBd^eiv KaTa apiKpbv 81a twv opoiOT^Tcov cltto tov ovtos eKaaroTe eirl TovvavTtov aTraycov, rj avTos tovto 8ia<f>evyetv, 0 pr) eyvu)piKu><; o cctiv €Ka<TTOV t&v ovtcov;
4>AIAPO2. Ou pr) 7T0TC.
C 2HKPATH2. Aoywv apa t€%vt]v, 0) eraipe, o ttjv aXrfleiav py el8d)<;, 86 gas 8e T€0T]pevKd>s, yeXoiav Tivd, d>s eotKe, Kal drexyov irape^eTai.
4>aiapos. Kiv8vvevei.
45.	2HKPATH2. BouXet ovv ev t&> Avctlov Xoytp, ov (frepeis, Kal ev ol<; Tjpeis eiiropev I8etv tc tov ^apev d/rexycov tc Kal evTexyoav elvai;
4»aiapO2. HdvTtov ye ttov paXurra, a)<; vvv ye ylriXo)^ Trow Xeyopev, ovk €xovtc<; iKava irapa-8elypa.Ta.
2HKPATH2. Kal prjv KaTa tvx7]^ ye Tiva, a>9 D eoiKev, epprjdijrrjv tw Xoyco exovTe ti irapd8eiypa, a>9 dv 6 et8ax; to dXyffe? TrpoaTrac^cov ev X07049 irapayoi tous a/cououTas. Kal eywyet w Qai8pe> alTi(6pai tovs evTOTriovs Neous’ tacos &€ Kal oi tGjv ^dovodiv ttpo^rfTai ol vnrep KefyaXiy; <y8ol eTrnre-TTvevKOTe^ dv ypiv elev tovto to yepas' ov ydp ttov eycoye Te^io/s tcpos tov Xeyeiv peToxos.
4>aiap02. ‘/EaTG> a>s Xeyeiv povov 8rjXa)<j-ov 0 ^>??s.
2QKPATH2. *I#t 8t) pOl dvdyVG)0l T7]V tov Avcrtov Xoyov apxvv"
E 4-A1APO2 Ilept pev t<6v ep&v irpaypaTorv eiri-
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deceived, this error evidently slips in through some resemblances.
phaedrus. It does happen in that way.
socrates. Then he who does not understand the real nature of things will not possess the art of making his hearers pass from one thing to its opposite by leading them through the intervening resemblances, or of avoiding such deception himself ?
phaedrus. Never in the world.
socrates. Then, my friend, he who knows not the truth, but pursues opinions, will, it seems, attain an art of speech which is ridiculous, and not an art at all.
phaedrus. Probably.
socrates. Shall we look in the speech of Lysias, which you have with you, and in what I said, for something which we think shows art and the lack of art ?
phaedrus. By all means, for now our talk is too abstract, since we lack sufficient examples.
socrates. And by some special good fortune, as it seems, the two discourses contain an example of the way in which one who knows the truth may lead his hearers on with sportive words; and I, Phaedrus, think the divinities of the place are the cause thereof; and perhaps, too, the prophets of the Muses, who are singing above our heads, may have granted this boon to us by inspiration; at any rate, I possess no art of speaking.
phaedrus. So be it; only make your meaning clear.
socrates. Read me the beginning of Lysias’ discourse.
phaedrus. You know what my condition is, and
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crracrai, Kal o>9 vopi^w avpcfaepeiv rjplv tovto>v yevopevow, a/ctf/coas. d^iw 8e py 84a tovto aTV^yaat 03V oeopac, oti ovk epacrrifi o)v aov Tvy)(avo3. o>9 eKe Ivo is pev totg peTapeXei—
263 2QKPATH2. Havaai. tl 8tj ovv ovtos apapTavei xal aTt'xyov ttoici, Xcktcov. y ydp;
4>AIAPO2. Nau
46.	2X1kpath2. *Ap’ ovv ov tv ami ByXov to ye ToiovZe, o>s Trepl pev evia tmv tolovtow opovoyTt-KO)? eyppev, Trepl 8’ evia aTa(Tio>TiK(i3<;;
4>aiapo2. Ao/cw pev o Xeyeis pavdavetv, gti 8’ cIttg <ra<f>€<TT€pov.
SQKPATH2. ''Orav 749 ovopa eiTTT) aiZripov y dpyvpov, ap' ov to avTo TravTes Sievotf&rjpev;
*aiapo2. Kal pdXa.
2DKPATHS. Tt 8* OTav ZiKalov 7] dyaOov; ovk aXXos aXX# <f>epeTai, Kal dp<]>Lcr^7)Tovpev dXXtfXov; Te Kal rjpiv avTot<s;
♦AIAP02. Haw pev ovv.
B 2X1KPATH2. ’Ev pev dpa to?9 avp^ayvovpev, ev $€ 7049 ov.
4A1APO2. 0u70>«
2HKPATH2. HoT€po30i ovv evairaTijTOTCpOL ecrpev, Kal rj prjTOpiKij ev TroTepois; pec^ov ZvvaTat;
♦AIAP02. At/Xov 074 ev ok irXavd/peOa.
2QKPATH2. Ovkovv tov peXXovra Te'^vrjv pr)TO-piKTjv peTtevai Trpo/Tov pev 8e4 TavTa o8p ^tppy-aOai, Kal etK^evai Tivd 'yapaKTT}pa eKaTepov tov €t8ov9, €v (p Te avdyKT) to irXr)0o<; irXavaa-Qat Kal ev co pr;.
C 4>aiapo2. KaXov yovv av, o> ^toKpares, eibo<; eiy KaTavevoTjKQ)^ 6 tovto Xafidw.
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you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought not to be refused what I ask because I am not your lover. For lovers repent of—
socrates. Stop. Now we must tell what there is in this that is faulty and lacks art, must we not ?
phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. It is clear to everyone that we are in accord about some matters of this kind and at variance about others, is it not ?
phaedrus. I think I understand your meaning, but express it still more clearly.
socrates. When one says “iron” or “silver,” we all understand the same thing, do we not ?
phaedrus. Surely.
socrates. What if he says “justice” or “goodness ” ? Do we not part company, and disagree with each other and with ourselves?
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. Then in some things we agree and in others we do not.
phaedrus. True.
socrates. Then in which of the two are we more easy to deceive, and in which has rhetoric the greater power ?
phaedrus. Evidently in the class of doubtful things.
socrates. Then he who is to develop an art of rhetoric must first make a methodical division and acquire a clear impression of each class, that in which people must be in doubt and that in which they are not.
phaedrus. He who has acquired that would have conceived an excellent principle.
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2DKPATH2. tiireira ye oipcai irpos eKaara) yt-yvopevov pd) XavOdveiv, aXX* o^gcds aiaOaveaOat, irepl ov dv pdXXi) epeiv, irorepov ov rvy^avei rov yevovs.
4»aiapo2. Tt pr/v;
SftKPATHS. TZ ovv; rov ’'EpoiTa irorepov tybpcev elvai rwv ap^ia^prpalpwv rj rwv pip;
♦AIAPO2. Twi/ api(j)ia/3pTTiaipa)V by irov rj diei dv croc avy^wppaai elireiv a vvv Bp elires irepl avrov, <bs /Bkaftp re can r& epwpevw Kal epavn, D Kal av0i<; cos peyiarov rwv ayaOwv rvy^dvei;
2HKPATH2. "Apiara Xeyets* aXX’ elire Kal roBe —eyd) ydp rot Bia to evOovaiaartKov ov iravv pepvppai—el wpiadppv epwra apKopctvos rov Xbyov.
♦AIAP02. Ata	ye d)<; acpbBpa.
2HKPATH2. &CV, b(Ttp Xeyets re^viKcoiepa^ Nv/t-<£>a<? Tas ’A^eXwov Kal II dva rov 'ILppcov Avatov rov Ke^aXov irpbs Xoyous elvai. rj ovbev Xeyco, aXXa, Kal b Avalas dp'^bpcevos rov epwriKOv TjvdyKaaev ripcas viroXafieiv rov^EipMia ev ti twv E ovrwv, b avrb$ efiovXrfli], Kal irpbs rovro ifor] (Twra^apcevo^ iravra rov varepov Xbyov bieirepa-varo; ftovXei irdXiv dvayvrbpcev rijv dpxrjv avrov;
4>aiapo2. EZ aol ye SoKer o pcevroi tyjrecs, ovk ear avrbOi.
2HKPATH2. Aeye, wa aKOvaa) avrov eKci'vov.
47.	4>aiapO2. Ilept p,ev ra>v epc&v irpaypcarwv eirlaraaai, Kal d)<; vopd^Q) avp^epeiv Tjjuv rovrcov 264 yevopcevtov, aKTjKoas. d^iw Be p/t) Bia rovro drv^rj^^ &v Beopcai, on ovk epaarip; (ov aov 526
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socrates. Then I think when he has to do with a particular case, he will not be ignorant, but will know clearly to which of the two classes the thing belongs about which he is to speak.
phaedrus. Of course.
socrates. Well then, to which does Love belong ? To the doubtful things or the others ?
phaedrus. To the doubtful, surely ; if he did not, do you think he would have let you say what you said just now about him, that he is an injury to the beloved and to the lover, and again that he is the greatest of blessings ?
socrates. Excellent. But tell me this—for I was in such an ecstasy that I have quite forgotten— whether I defined love in the beginning of my discourse.
phaedrus. Yes, by Zeus, and wonderfully well.
socrates. Oh, how much more versed the nymphs, daughters of Achelous, and Pan, son of Hermes, are in the art of speech than Lysias, son of Cephalus I Or am I wrong, and did Lysias also, in the beginning of his discourse on Love, compel us to suppose Love to be some one thing which he chose to consider it, and did he then compose and finish his discourse with that in view ? Shall we read the beginning of it again?
phaedrus. If you like ; but what you seek is not in it.
socrates. Read, that I may hear Lysias himself.
phaedrus. You know what my condition is, and you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought not to be refused what I ask because I am not your
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Tuy^a^co. &>s eKelvois pev totc peTapeXet aw dv ev iroiijcraxriv, eiretbav ttJs eir^vpias iravcrawTai.
2QKPATH2. *H ITOXXOV beiv €OIK€ 1TOl€lV obe y€ o ^rjTovpev, os ovbe dir apyrp aXX’ dirb reXevrrj^ e% virrias avdiraXtv biaveiv eirixeipei tov Xbyov, Kal apxeTai d$> wv ireiravpevos dv f)br} 6 epaaTip; Xeyoi irpbs rd iraibiKa, rj ovbev eiirov, <S>aibpe, (^iXy KecfraXr);
•frAiAPOS. ’'E<tt4z> ye toi by, d) Xavcpares, reXevry, irepl ov tov Xbyov iroieiiai.
2HKPATHS. TY Se TaXXa; ov xvbrjv boKei ftefiXrp a0ai id tov Xbyov; tj (fraiveTai to bevTepov eiprj-pevov ck Tivo<i dvdyKi}^ bevTepov beiv Tedrjvat, y ti aXXo Tu>v pi)0evTa)v; epol pev ydp ebo^ev, cos prjbev eiboTi, ovk dyevvd)? to eiribv elprjcrdai tw ypd(f)OVTi' crv b* e^ets Tiva avdyKijv Xoyoypa(f)iKi)v, p TavTa CKeivos outws e</>e^?}s irap' aXXrfXa €07)K€V;
♦AIAPO2. Xp^crros €i, oti pe Tjyei iKavbv eivai Ta ckclvov ovtoj<; aKpiftws bubeiv.
2HKPATH2. ’AXXa Tobe ye oipai ere (^avai dv, beiv iravTa Xbyov uxrirep fypov avveordvai crwpd ti fyovTa avibv avTov, ware pipre aK€<f>aXov eivai pipre dirovv, aXXa pea a re eyeiv Kal aKpa, irpeirovT aXXrfXoi^ Kal tw oXw yeypappeva.
4>aiapo2. Utos ydp ov;
2AKPATH2.	Totvvv tov tov eTaipov aov
Xbyov, eiie ourcos eiT€ aXXcos ^x^i" Kal eupijaet? tov eiriypappaTO? ovbev biatfrepovTa, b Miba to> Qpvyl <f>aai Tives eiriyeypd(f)0ai.
<*>aiapo2. Ilotov tovto, Kal ti ireirovObs;
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lover. For lovers repent of the kindnesses they have done when their passion ceases.
socrates. He certainly does not at all seem to do what we demand, for he does not even begin at the beginning, but undertakes to swim on his back up the current of his discourse from its end, and begins with what the lover would sap at the end to his beloved. Am I not right, Phaedrus my dear ?
phaedrus. Certainly that of which he speaks is an ending.
socrates. And how about the rest ? Don’t you think the parts of the discourse are thrown out helter-skelter ? Or does it seem to you that the second topic had to be put second for any cogent reason, or that any of the other things he says are so placed ? It seemed to me, who am wholly ignorant, that the writer uttered boldly whatever occurred to him. Do you know any rhetorical reason why he arranged his topics in this order ?
phaedrus. You flatter me in thinking that I can discern his motives so accurately.
socrates. But I do think you will agree to this, that every discourse must be organised, like a living being, with a body of its own, as it were, so as not to be headless or footless, but to have a middle and members, composed in fitting relation to each other and to the whole.
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. See then whether this is the case with your friend’s discourse, or not. You will find that it is very like the inscription that some say is inscribed on the tomb of Midas the Phrygian.
phaedrus. What sort of inscription is that, and what is the matter with it ?
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JfiKPATHS. VE(7T4 /X€V TOVTO ToSc*
%aXK7j irapOevos elp't, Mt Sa 3’ €7rt aripaTi
Keipai.
oc/ip* av vbtop tc varj icai bevbpea pax pa TedtfXr),
avTov Trfie pev ova a	TroXvicXavTov errt
Tvp/Bov,
ayyeXeo) Trapiovai MtSas ort r^Se TeOairrai.
E oti Se ovbev Stacjjepei avTov TrpoiTOv y viTTaTOv ti Xeyeadat, evvoels irov, cos eytppat.
♦aiapoS. S/cco7rTeis tov Xoyov rjpoyv, d> Sco-tcpaTes.
48.	2HKPATHS. Tovror pev to'lvvv, tva prj av dydp, edaatpev /cal toi av)(yd ye e^eiv poi Sokci irapaSelypaTa, Trpos a tis ^XcTnov ovlvaiT' av, pipeiaOai avTa eiri^eipiov prj irdvv tt els 3e tovs erepovs Xoyovs iwpev. rjv ydp ti ev avTois, d>s 265 §OKtib,irpoar)Kov IZeiv tois ftovXopevois Trepi Xoywv crKOireiv.
4>aiapo:s. To itotov Xeyeis;
SHKPATHS. ’EtvavTia) irov rprrriv' 6 pev ydp, cos to) epowTi, o 3’ cos T& py Set ^api^eadai, eXeyeTTjv,
<t>AlAPO2. Kat paXy av3piK0>s-
5nKPATHS. '>£lipv]v ae TaXyOes epeiv, oti pavi-ko)S‘ o pevToi ety)Tovv, eaTiv auro tovto. pavlav ydp Tiva effnjcrapev eivai tov eporra, ydp;
♦AI APOS. Nat.
sokpaths. Martas Se ye ei^rj 8vo, ttjv pev vtto voaTjpaTwv dvOptoTrivtov, ttjv 8e vtto Oelas e£aX-Xay?}s T(ov elwdoTov vopipow yiyvopevqv.
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socrates. This is it:
A bronze maiden am I ; and I am placed upon the tomb of Midas.
So long as water runs and tall trees put forth leaves,
Remaining in this very spot upon a much lamented tomb,
I shall declare to passers by that Midas is buried here;
and you perceive, I fancy, that it makes no difference whether any line of it is put first or last.
phaedrus. You are making fun of our discourse, Socrates.
socrates. Then, to spare your feelings, let us say no more of this discourse—and yet I think there were many things in it which would be useful examples to consider, though not exactly to imitate— and let us turn to the other discourses ; for there was in them, I think, something which those who wish to investigate rhetoric might well examine.
phaedrus. What do you mean ?
socrates. The two discourses were opposites; for one maintained that the lover, and the other that the non-lover, should be favoured.
phaedrus. And they did it right manfully.
socrates. I thought you were going to speak the truth and say “madly ” ; however, that is just what I had in mind. We said that love was a kind of madness, did we not ?
phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. And that there are two kinds of madness, one arising from human diseases, and the other from a divine release from the customary habits.
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B 4>aiapo2. Haw ye.
2DKPATH2. T^s 8e Gelas TCTTapcov GewV 1 T6T-Tapa pepr] SieXbpevot, pavTiKpv pev eiriirvoiav ’AttoXXojpos GevTes, Aiovvaov 8e reXeariKyv, MouatSp 8’ av iroiijTiKpv, rerdpTTjv 8e ’A</>po8rn?s Kal vEpa)TOS epotiiKpv paviav etpyaapev re dplaTrjv elvai, Kal ovk olb' oirp rb epcoriKov iraGos direiKa-£opt€s, law pev aXyGovs tivos e^airTopevoi, rd^a 8’ av Kai dXXoae irapatfiepbpevoi, Kepdaavies ov C iravTairaaiv airlOavov Xoyov, pvGtKov Tiva vpvov irpoaeiralaapev perpiw tc xal evtjrfpw tov epov T€ Kal abv ZeairoTT]V *Hp<j)Ta, w 4>ai8pe, KaXwv iralScov e<f>opov.
4>aiapo2. Kal pdXa epoiye ovk drjbw ducovaai.
49.	2QKPATH2. T68e Toivvv avToffev Xdflatpev, <8<? dirb tov ‘i/reyeiv Trpo? to CTratveiv €a%ev 6 Xbyo^ peTafirjvai.
4»aiaP02. n&><? 877 ovv avTo Xeyeis;
2HKPATH2. ’Ep.ol pev <j>alv€Tai Ta pev aXXa tw D ovti iraiSia ireiraiadai' tovtojv 8e tivcov Ik tv%i]<;
pr)0evTO)v hvoiv elSoiv, ei avTOiv tt]V bvvapiv Te^vp Xafieiv ZvvaiTo tl<j, ovk a^api.
♦AIAPO2. Tivtov
2HKPATH2. Eis pdav Te IZeav avvoptbvTa ayeiv Ta TroXXa^y Zieairappeva, tv eKaaTov opi£opevo<; SrjXov iroip, irepl ov dv del Zi^daKeiv edeXp, (oairep to vvv3r) irepl ^EpcoTOs 0 eaTiv bptaflev, eiT ev eiTe kokw eXe^rf. to yovv aa<f)e<; Kal to ai)To avTtb bpoXoyovpevov Sia TavT ea^ev elireiv 0 Xoyos.
1 Schanz brackets Terrdpuv Oeav.
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phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. And we made four divisions of the divine madness, ascribing them to four gods, saying that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and the madness of love, inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, we said was the best. We described the passion of love in some sort of figurative manner, expressing some truth, perhaps, and perhaps being led away in another direction, and after composing a somewhat plausible discourse, we chanted a sportive and mythic hymn in meet and pious strain to the honour of your lord and mine, Phaedrus, Love, the guardian of beautiful boys.
phaedrus. Yes, and I found it very pleasant to hear.
socrates. Here let us take up this point and see how the discourse succeeded in passing from blame to praise.
phaedrus. What do you mean ?
socrates. It seems to me that the discourse was, as a whole, really sportive jest; but in these chance utterances were involved two principles, the essence of which it would be gratifying to learn, if art could teach it.
phaedrus. What principles ?
socrates. That of perceiving and bringing together in one idea the scattered particulars, that one may make clear by definition the particular thing which he wishes to explain ; just as now, in speaking of Love, we said what he is and defined it, whether well or ill. Certainly by this means the discourse acquired clearness and consistency.
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♦aiapos. To 3* erepov By eiBos ri Xeyeiv, u> ^wkpares;
E 2AKPATH2. To TrdXiv xar eiBy BvvaaGai repveiv, Kar apGpa, y irefyvKe, Kal py eirixetpeiv Kara-yvvvai pepos pyBev, KaKov paye'ipov rpbrrw 'Xpwpevov' aXX axmep apn ra) Aoya) ro pev dtypov rys Biavolas ev Tt Koivy eiBos eAafteryv, 2G6 wairep Be aw par os eg evos BtrrXd Kal bpwvvpa rret^vKe, aKaid, rd Be Be^ia KXyGevra, ovra) Kal rb rys irapavoias ws ev ev ypiv rre^vKOS eiBos yyyaapevw rw Xbyw, 6 pev rb err dptarepa repvo-pevos pepos, rraKtv rovro repvwv ovk eiravyKev, irplv ev avrois e<f>evpa)v ovopa^opevov aKaiov nva epcora ekobBopyae pdbd ev BIkt), b o els rd ev Befya rys pavias dyaywv ypas, bpwvvpov pev
B eKelvtp, Oeiov B* av nv epcora e<f>evpa)v Kal rrporeivdpevos erryveaev d>s peyiarwv alnov ypiv aya0(bv.
♦AIAPO2. 'AXyOearara Xeyeis>
50. snKPATH2. Tovrwv By eywye avros re epaarys, &> QatBpe, rwv Btatpeaewv Kal avva-ywywvt tv oios re a> Xeyeiv re Kal (^poveiv eav re nv aXXov yyyawpat Bvvarbv els ev Kal eirl rroXXa •jtc^vkoO' opav, rovrov Blwkw KarbiuaOe per tyviov ware Oeoto. Kal pevroi Kal rovs Bvvapevovs avrb Bpav ei pev bpdws y py rrpoaayopevw, Geos C oiBev, KaXtb Be ovv pe%pi rovBe BiaXeKriKovs* rd Be vvv rrapd aov re Kal Avatov paGovras etire ri Xpy KaXetv’ y rovro eKeivb eariv y Xoywv reyyy, y ^paavpa^bs re Kal oi aXXoi ^pwpevoi aoifroi
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phaedrus. And what is the other principle, Socrates ?
socrates. That of dividing things again by classes, where the natural joints are, and not trying to break any part, after the manner of a bad carver. As our two discourses just now assumed one common principle, unreason, and then, just as the body, which is one, is naturally divisible into two, right and left, with parts called by the same names, so our two discourses conceived of madness as naturally one principle within us, and one discourse, cutting off the left-hand part, continued to divide this until it found among its parts a sort of left-handed love, which it very justly reviled, but the other discourse, leading us to the right-hand part of madness, found a love having the same name as the first, but divine, which it held up to view and praised as the author of our greatest blessings.
phaedrus. Very true.
socrates. Now I myself, Phaedrus, am a lover of these processes of division and bringing together, as aids to speech and thought; and if I think any other man is able to see things that can naturally be collected into one and divided into many, him I follow after and “ walk in his footsteps as if he were a god.” 1 And whether the name I give to those who can do this is right or wrong, God knows, but I have called them hitherto dialecticians. But tell me now what name to give to those who are taught by you and Lysias, or is this that art of speech by means of which Thrasymachus and the rest have
1 Homer, Odyssey v, 193. t 8’ twena fitr fyvta Seoio (and he walked in the footsteps of the god).
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fj.lv avTol Xeyeiv yeyovaatv, aXXovs re iroiovaiv, oil dv Btopocfiopeiv avT0i<; a>? ftacriXevaiv eOeXwoiv;
*aiapo2. ^aaiXiKoi jj.lv avbpes, ov fj.lv Sr, €TriGTTjiJ.ove<; ye a>v epcora^. aXXa tovto p.lv to elfios 6'p0a><j ejLoiye 8okci<; KaXetv, SiaXeKTiKov
D KaXwv' to Se prjTopiKov So/cei /J.01 biatfrevyeiv eO' rjp.ds.
2HKPATH2. IIW? </>#£; KaXoV TTOV TI av €11], O tovtuiv aTroXeifyfilv ojj.u><; Te^vp XafifidveTai; TravTco? 8’ ovk aTijiaaTeov avTo aoi Te Kai ep,ol, XoktIov Se tI jj.evTOi Kai eaTi to Xenrojievov tt)s pijTopiKrjf;.
♦AIAPO2. Kal piaXa irov avyya, w 'ZajKpaTes, Ta 7’ ev Tois ftifiXiois to?? Trepl Xoytov t€^v?/9 yeypajj,jj,evois.
51.	2HKPATH2. KaXa><? ye virejj.v7)aa<;. irpooijj.iov jj.lv 01/j.ai TTpotTOV a>s Se? tov Xoyov XeyeaGat ev apxp’ TavTa Xeyeis—r] ydp; to. KOjjtya t?}? tcx^;
E <1>AIAPO2. Nat.
2HKPATH2. AevTCpov Se S?? ItLrjyrjatv Ttva jj.ap-Tvpias t eir avTy, TpiTov Te«jj.r)pia, TCTapTov elKoTa' Kai ttlo-tomtiv oT.jj.ai Kai CTTimcrTOXTiv Xeyeiv tov ye ^IXticttov XoyobalbaXov Hv^dvTiov dvbpa.
♦A1APO2. Tov xpijGTov Xeyeis ©eobtopov;
267 sqkpath2. Tt fj/>;v; Kai eXeyx^v y^ kcu, CTte^e-Xey^ov w ’iroujTeov ev KaTijyopla, Te Kai d'n’dXoyia. tov Se KaXXiaTOv Tlapiov TLvijvov et? jj.eaov ovk ayojiev, o<? vTrobijXcoaiv re TrpwTO? evpe Kai irapeiraivov';; oi S’ avTov Kai 7rapa^oyov<; <f>a<riv ev jiCTpfp Xeyeiv jj.vrjjj.rjt; yapt-v" aot^o1? ydp dvrjp. Tiatav Se Vopyiav Te eaaofj,ev euSetv, oi Ttpo twv 536
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become able speakers themselves, and make others so, if they are willing to pay them royal tribute ?
phaedrus. They are royal men, but not trained in the matters about which you ask. I think you give this method the right name when you call it dialectic; but it seems to me that rhetoric still escapes us.
socrates. What do you mean ? Can there be anything of importance, which is not included in these processes and yet comes under the head of art? Certainly you and I must not neglect it, but must say what it is that remains of rhetoric.
phaedrus. A great many things remain, Socrates, the things that are written in the books on rhetoric.
socrates. Thank you for reminding me. , You mean that there must bean introduction first, at the beginning of the discourse; these are the things you mean, are they not ?—the niceties of the art.
phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. And the narrative must come second with the testimony after it, and third the proofs, and fourth the probabilities; and confirmation and further confirmation are mentioned, I believe, by the man from Byzantium, that most excellent artist in words.
phaedrus. You mean the worthy Theodorus?
socrates. Of course. And he tells how refutation and further refutation must be accomplished, both in accusation and in defence. Shall we not bring the illustrious Parian, Evenus, into our discussion, who invented covert allusion and indirect praises? And some say that he also wrote indirect censures, composing them in verse as an aid to memory; for he is a clever man. And shall we leave Gorgias and
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dXr]0wv rd etKora etBov cos nprirea paXXov, rd re av aptKpd peydXa /cat rd peydXa aptKpd <j>ai-B vecrOat tfoiovclv Bid ptbprjv Xoyov, Katva re dp^alax;
rd t* evavria Katvox;, awroplav re Xoywv Kal diretpa pipet) Trept irdvraxv dvrpjpov; ravra Be aKOvcov irore pov HpoBucos eyeXacrev, Kal pbvo<; avro? yupTjKevac efyq d)v Bet Xbycov re^ypr' Beiv Be ovre paicptav ovre ^pa^ewv, dXXd perpiwv.
4»aiap02. ^otfxbrard ye, w Ilpo^/ce.
2HKPATH2. 'hrTrlav Be ov Xeyopev; otpat yap av avp^Yj^ov avrtp Kal rbv ’HXeZor £evov yeveaOat.
Tl B' ov;
C 2HKPATH2. Ta $€ IIcoXov 7TW? tftpdcrajpev1 av povaeia Xoytov, to?2 BtTrXaatoXoylav Kal yvcopo-Xoytav Kal etKovoXoylav, bvopdrwv re KtKvpvelwv a CKetvq) eBtoprpraro3 Trpb<; iroirpriv even etas;4
<faiapo2. tlpcoraybpeia Be, w Xo)Kpare<;, ovk yv pevrot rotavr arra;
2HKPATH2. 'OpQoeTreid ye <w irai, Kal aXXa TroXXd xal KaXd. rwv ye prjv olKrpoybwv cttI yfjpa<; Kal Trevtav eXKopevajv Xbytov KEKparr/Kevat re^yrj pot (fratverat rb rov XaXKi]BovLov aOevo^, bpyiaat re av vroXXous apa Beivas dvrjp yeyovev, D Kal TrdXtv wpytapevot^ eiraBow KTjXetv, ax; etfxrp BtafiaXXetv re Kal aTtoXvaaadat Bta/3oXa<; bOevBrj KparitTros. rb Be Brj reXo? rd>v Xoyo)v Kotvy Tvaatv eoiKev avvBeBoypevov elvat, d> rtves pev erravoBov, aXXot Be aXXo rtOevrat ovopa.
1	%a>s	B. iris <ppd(rop,€v T. iris ov <ppd<ro]j.cv
Schanz. 2 is B. fts T, Schanz.	,
5	Schanz, following Ast, brackets & cKttvcp ItiwpfitraTo.
4	Schanz reads irpoaooiijcTci' cuereiay (irpoaeiroHjtrey after Cornerius).
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Tisias undisturbed, who saw that probabilities are more to be esteemed than truths, who make small things seem great and great things small by the power of their words, and new things old and old things the reverse, and who invented conciseness of speech and measureless length on all subjects ? And once when Prodicus heard these inventions, he laughed, and said that he alone had discovered the art of proper speech, that discourses should be neither long nor short, but of reasonable length.
phaedrus. O Prodicus! How clever!
socrates. And shall we not mention Hippias, our friend from Elis ? I think he would agree with him.
phaedrus. Oh yes.
socrates. And what shall we say of Polus and his shrines of learned speech, such as duplication and sententiousness and figurativeness, and what of the names with which Licymnius presented him to effect beautiful diction ?
phaedrus. Were there not some similar inventions of Protagoras, Socrates ?
socrates. Yes, my boy, correctness of diction, and many other fine things. For tearful speeches, to arouse pity for old age and poverty, I think the precepts of the mighty Chalcedonian hold the palm, and he is also a genius, as he said, at rousing large companies to wrath, and soothing them again by his charms when they are angry, and most powerful in devising and abolishing calumnies on any grounds whatsoever. But all seem to be in agreement concerning the conclusion of discourses, which some call recapitulation, while others give it some other name.
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E *aiapo2. To ev xecftaXalw exaara Xeyeiv viro-pvrjaai cttI tcXsutt/s tous a/covouras Trepl rwv eipypevwv;
2HKPATH2. Tavra Xeyw, xal et ri av aXXo e^ets eiTreiv Xoywv re%vr)<i rrepi.
♦AIAPO2. ^pixpd ye xal ovx a^ca Xeyeiv.
268 2HKPATH2. ’Etu/teu brj rd ye apixpd* ravra be vtt avyds paXXov lbwpev, riva xal irbr e%ei rpv rfp rexyrpt bvvapiv.
♦AIAPO2. Kat pdXa eppwpevtjv, w 'Zwxpares, ev ye brj TrXtfOovi; avvobois.
2X1KPATH2. '>E‘X€i yap' a XX’, w baipbvie, ibe Kal av, el apa xal aoi (fralverai btearyxo^ avrwv rb rjrpiov wairep epol.
4»aiaP02. &elxvve pbvov.
52.	2X1KPATH2. Eitt€ br] poi* ei Tts irpoaeXOwv rw eraipw aov 'Eipvt'ipd'xw y rw irarpl avrov 'Kxovpevtp etiroL on ’Eyco eirlarapai roiavr arra B awpaai Ttpoa^epeiv, ware deppalveiv r eav ftovXwpai xal ^rvxeiv, xal eav pev bb^rj poi, epeiv Troieiv, edv 8* av, xarw bia^wpelv, xal aXXa TrdpTroXXa roiavra* xal eiriardpevos avrd a^iw iarpiKO<; elvai xal aXXov iroieiv, w dv rrjv rovrwv eTTiar^prjv irapabw* ri dv oiei dxovaavra<; eiTrelv;
♦AIAPO2. Tt ye aXXo tj epeaffai, el irpoa&Tri-ararai xal ovanvas bei xal birbre exaara rovrwv iroieiv, xal pe^pi brrbaov;
2HKPATH2. Et ovv eiTTOi on ovbapw?’ aXX^ d^iw rbv ravra Trap epov paObvra avrov olbv r eivai iroieiv a epwras;
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phaedrus. You mean making a summary of the points of the speech at the end of it, so as to remind the hearers of what has been said ?
socrates. These are the things I mean, these and anything else you can mention concerned with the art of rhetoric.
phaedrus. There are only little things, not worth mentioning.
socrates. Never mind the little things; let us bring these other things more under the light and see what force of art they have and when.
phaedrus. They have a very powerful force, at least in large assemblies.
socrates. They have ; but my friend, see if you agree with me in thinking that their warp has gaps in it.
phaedrus. Go on and show them.
socrates. Tell me ; if anyone should go to your friend Eryximachus or to his father Acumenus and should say “ I know how to apply various drugs to people, so as to make them warm or, if I wish, cold, and I can make them vomit, if I like, or can make their bowels move, and all that sort of thing; and because of this knowledge I claim that I am a physician and can make any other man a physician, to whom I impart the knowledge of these things ” ; what do you think they would say ?
phaedrus. They would ask hirnf, of course, whether he knew also whom he ought to cause to do these things, and when, and how much.
socrates. If then he should say: “ No, not at all; but I think that he who has learned these things from me will be able to do by himself the things you ask about ? ”
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♦AIAPO2. EllTOlCV av, OipXLl, OTI patVCTai avOptoiros, Kal e/c ftiftXtov irodev aKovoas y irepiTv^Mv (frappaKiois laTpbs oterat yeyovevai, ovbev eiratwv Tys
2HKPATH2. TZ 8’ ei Xo^okXci av irpocreXOtDV Kal Evpnrtby Tts Xeyoi, to? eirtaTaTai Trepl apiKpov irpdypaTOS pyaeis irappyKeis iroieiv Kal irepl peyaXov iravv optKpds, orav re ^ovXyTai oiKTpas, Kal rovvavriov av (jwftepas Kal direiXyTiKas, ooa D t aXXa roiavra, Kal bibdoKwv avra Tpaywbias irotyaiv oierai irapabibbvai;
4>aiapo2. Kal ovtoi av, w Xco/cparev, olpai, KarayeXtoev, ei ris oierai rpaywbiav aXXo ti elvai y Tyv tovtwv (Tvcrraaiv irpeirovaav, aXXyXois Te Kal tw 6Xq> avviaTapevrjv.
2DKPATH2. *AXX’ ovk av aypoiKOJS ye, olpai, Xoiboprjaeiav, aXX' wairep &v povaiKos evTV)(wv dvbpl oiopevip dppoviKip elvai, oti by Tvy^avei eirioTapevos olov re b^VTaryv Kal ftapvTaTyv E %op3^v iroieiv, ovk dypiws eiiroi av' d) poyOype, peXayxpXas, aXXf are povaiKos o>v irpaoTepov oti,
V	’	/	X	\	» X 1 f	(\	\
o) aptare, avayKy pev Kai tovt eiriGTacrvai tov peXXovTa appovuebv eoeoOai, ovbev pyv KtoXvei pybe opiKpbv dppovias eirateiv tov Tyv ayv e^iv V	.	\	\	\ t	•	"	/JZ
eyovTa Ta yap irpo appovias avayKaia pavypaTa eirtffTaoai, aXX’ ov Ta dppoviKci.
♦AIAPO2. ’Op^orara ye.
269 2AKPATH2. OvKOVV Kal O %O(f)OKXyS TOV (Tfjdo’lV eiribeiKVvpevov Ta irpb Tpaytpbias av (paiy dXX' ov 542
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phaedrus. They would say, I fancy, that the man was crazy and, because he had read something in a book or had stumbled upon some medicines, imagined that he was a physician when he really, had no knowledge of the art.
socrates. And what if someone should go to Sophocles or Euripides and should say that he knew how to make very long speeches about a small matter, and very short ones about a great affair, and pitiful utterances, if he wished, and again terrible and threatening ones, and all that sort of thing, and that he thought by imparting those things he could teach the art of writing tragedies ?
phaedrus. They also, I fancy, Socrates, would laugh at him, if he imagined that tragedy was anything else than the proper combination of these details in such a way that they harmonize with each other and with the whole composition.
socrates. But they would not, I suppose, rebuke him harshly, but they would behave as a musician would, if he met a man who thought he understood harmony because he could strike the highest and lowest notes. He would not say roughly, “ You wretch, you are mad,” but being a musician, he would say in gentler tones, “ My friend, he who is to be a harmonist must know these things you mention, but nothing prevents one who is at your stage of knowledge from being quite ignorant of harmony. You know the necessary preliminaries of harmony, but not harmony itself.”
phaedrus. Quite correct.
socrates. So Sophocles would say that the man exhibited the preliminaries of tragedy, not tragedy
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ra Tpayixd, Kai 6 ’A/cov/cevo? ra irpo larpucrfi aXX* ov Ta iarpiKa,
4>aiapO2. UavraTraart piev ovv.
53.	2QKPATH2. Tl 84; rov pieXtyrjpvv *ABpaarov olopeOa Tj xai TleptxXea, el axovaetav a>v vvv Brj T)pi€i<i Biypiev rwv TrayxdXtov Te^vripaTtov, ftpa^v-Xoytwv re xai elxovoXoyiwv xai oaa aXXa BieXOdvTes vtt avya? tya/iev eivai axeirrea, B TroTepov ^aXeirta^ av avrovs, wavep eya> re xai av, vtt dypoucias prjpd ti elirelv arralBevTOV els tov? TavTa yeypatfroTas Te xai BiBdaxovTas co? pr]TopiKT)V Te^vrjv, fj aTe rjp&v ovTas aofaoTepovs xav vcpv eTmrXlj^ai elirovTas' co 4>at8pe re xai ^(oxpaTes, ov ^prj ^aXeTratveiv aXXa avyyiyvco-axeiv, ei Tive^s pw) eiriaTtip,evoi biaXeyeaQai dZvvaToi eyevovTO oplaaadai, tI ttot eaTiv prjToptxy, €K 8e tovtov tov ttciOovs Ta irpo T?}?
/	>	~	ZJ t	V	t	\
T€^vi]<; avayxaia p.av-qp.aTa e^ovre<f pryropiKT)v C (prjO^aav 7ivpr)xevai, xai TavTa 8rj SiSdaxovTes aXXovs yyovvTai a^laiv TeXeco? prjToptxrjv 8e8t-Sd^ai, to Be exaaTa tovtiov iriGavd)<; Xeyeiv Te xai to oXov avviaTaaOai, ovBev epyov, avTOvs Beiv Trap eavTwv tov? p.a@TiTd<; a<f>(ov iropl^eadai ev to?? Xoyoc?.
$aiapo2. ’AXXa p^v, d) %<t>xpaT€<;, xtvBvvevei toioutov ti eivai to t?}? tc^vt)?, rp> ovtol ol avBpes co? pr)TopiKT]v BiBdaxovalv Te xai ypd(f>ovaiv' xai D epoiye boxeis dXrjOri eiprjxevai' aXXa Br) tj)V tov
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itself, and Acumenus that he knew the preliminaries of medicine, not medicine itself.
phaedrus. Exactly so.
socrates. Well then, if the mellifluous Adrastus1 or Pericles heard of the excellent accomplishments which we just enumerated, brachylogies and figurative speech and all the other things we said we must bring to the light and examine, do we suppose they would, like you and me, be so illbred as to speak discourteously of those who have written and taught these things as the art of rhetoric ? Would they not, since they are wiser than we, censure us also and say, " Phaedrus and Socrates, we ought not to be angry, but lenient, if certain persons who are ignorant of dialectics have been unable to define the nature of rhetoric and on this account have thought, when they possessed the knowledge that is a necessary preliminary to rhetoric, that they had discovered rhetoric, and believe that by teaching these preliminaries to others they have taught them rhetoric completely, and that the persuasive use of these details and the composition of the whole discourse is a small matter which their pupils must supply of themselves in their writings or speeches.”
phaedrus. Well, Socrates, it does seem as if that which those men teach and write about as the art of rhetoric were such as you describe. I think you are
1 Tyrtaeus, ed. Bergk, first ed. frg. 9, 7, ou8’ ei Tarr a neAoiros fiacriXeirspos etij yXaxrcrav 5’ ’A3pi?<rrov fieiXixiyijpvv tXoi, “ not even if he were more kingly than Pelops and had the mellifluous tongue of Adrastus.” Perhaps the orator Antiphon is referred to under the name of Adrastus, cf. chapter xliii. above.
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rw ovri pyropixov re teal iridavov re%yyv ttw? xai rrbOev dv ris Zvvairo TropiaaaOai;
2HKPATH2. To pev SvvaaOat, w <$>aibpe, ware dywviaryv reXeov yeveadai, elxbs, laws 3e xal avayxaiov, e^eiv warrep rdXXa. el pev aoi vrrap'xei tjivaei pyropixtp elvai, eaei pyrwp eXXbyipos, rrpoaXafiwv erriarypyv re xai peXeryv' orov 0 av eXXirrys rovrwv, ravry areXys eaei. oaov avrov reyvy, ov% y Avalas re xai ®paav-payos Tropeverai, boxei poi <j>alvea0ai y pe6oZos> E $aiapo2. ’AXXa rry by;
2fiKPATH2. Kivbvvevei, w apiare, elxbrws o nepi/cX% rravrwv reXewraros els ttjv pyropixyv yeveaOai.
♦AIAPO2. Tt bq;
54.	2DKPATH2. Tlaaai oaai peydXai rwv reyywv, rrpoaZeovrai d§oXea)(la<; xai perewpoXoylas ijtvaews rrepl' ro ydp irtyrjXovovv rovro xai rravrp 270 reXeaiovpybv eoixev evrevdev rroOev elaievai. o xai ILepixXrjs irpos rw evtyvrjs elvai exryaaro' rrpoaireawv ydp, dtpai, roiovrw ovn 'A.va£aybpa, perewpoXoytas epirXriaOe'is xai erri ifrvaiv vov re xai avoias a<f)ix6pevos, wv 8r) rrepi rov ttoXvv Xbyov erroieiro 'Ava^ayopas, evrevdev eiXxvaev eirl rr)v rwv Xoywv re^vrjv rb rrpba(f)opov avrrj.
«>aiapo2. IIws rovro Xeyeis;
B 2HKPATH2. 'O avros rrov rpbiros rfyirys larpixrjs, oairep xal prjTopixrjs-
4>AIAPO2. n ws
2nKPATH2. ’Ei/ aptjtorepais 8ei ZieXeaOai ([tvaiv, awparos pev ev ry erepa, y^vxy^ 8b ev ry erepa, el
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right. But how and from whom is the truly rhetorical and persuasive art to be acquired ?
socrates. Whether one can acquire it, so as to become a perfect orator, Phaedrus, is probably, and perhaps must be, dependent on conditions, like everything else. If you are naturally rhetorical, you will become a notable orator, when to your natural endowments you have added knowledge and practice ; at whatever point you are deficient in these, you will be incomplete. But so far as the art is concerned, I do not think the quest of it lies along the path of Lysias and Thrasymachus.
phaedrus. Where then ?
socrates. I suppose, my friend, Pericles is the most perfect orator in existence.
phaedrus. Well ?
socrates. All great arts demand discussion and high speculation about nature; for this loftiness of mind and effectiveness in all directions seem somehow to come from such pursuits. This was in Pericles added to his great natural abilities; for it was, I think, his falling in with Anaxagoras, who was just such a man, that filled him with high thoughts and taught him the nature of mind and of lack of mind, subjects about which Anaxagoras used chiefly to discourse, and from these speculations he drew and applied to the art of speaking what is of use to it.
phaedrus. What do you mean by that ?
socrates. The method of the art of healing is much the same as that of rhetoric.
phaedrus. How so ?
socrates. In both cases you must analyse a nature, in one that of the body and in the other that of the
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/ceXXet? pi) rpiflf) povov /cal eptreipia, aXXd re^yp, tg) pev (fiappa/ca koi Tpoffrijv irpoacpepwv vyteiav Kal p(H)pi)v epiroirpreiv, rfj 8e Xoyov? re Kal err up-Zevtreis voplpovs ireido) rpv dv ftovXr) Kal dperpv irapaZtocreiv.
♦AIAPO2. To yovv eZ/co?» co Sco/cpaT€?, ovtco?.
2nKPATH2. 'P’v^r/? ovv <}>vaiv dtpajs Xoyov Kara-vorprai oiec SvvaTOv etvai dvev t»}? tov oXov c^vaeco?;
♦AIAPO2. EZ pev 'IiriroKpaTei ye tw t&v 'A<tkXi)-iriabdiv Sei ti tridea-Oai, ov8e ire pl adiparos dvev t?}? pedoZov ravTT)<;.
2HKPATHS. KaXco? yap, d> eraipe, Xeyei' xprj pevroi 7rpo? r& 'IfirTroKparei rov Xoyov e^era^ovTa tjKoireiv, el avpcfiwvei.
4>AIAPO2. <$>1)pl.
55.	2QKPATH2. To rotvvv irepl (frvtreajs otkottci ri TTore Xeyei 'IirTTOKpaTijs re Kal 6 dXi)0i)<i Xoyo?. dp' ov^ 3ei biavoeia-Qai irepl otovovv cjivaew irpcoTov pev> airXovv v) iroXveiZes eorriv, ov irepi /3ovXi)cropef)a etvai avrol Te^viKol Kal aXXov Svvarol iroieiv, eirena 3e, dv pev dirXovv y, (TKOiretv ri)v bvvapiv avrov, rlva irpos ri irei^VKev eZ? to bpav e%ov i) rlva eZs to iradeiv vtto tov, eav irXeco) eidrj exp, ravra dpiOprjadpevov, oirep e(j> evo?, tout’ Ideiv e^> eKaarov, r^ ri iroieiv avro ire^vKev rj rd) ri iraOeiv vtto tov;
♦AIAPO2. Kivbvvevei, co '2,d>Kpare<;.
2DKPATH2. 'H yovv dvev tovtojv peOodos eolKOl dv dtairep rv<f>Xov iropeia' aXX’ ov pi)v direiKa-(ttcov tov ye Te^v^ periovra otiovv tv<£XZo ovde KO)(f)a>, aXXa BrjXov co?, dv tco tc? rexvy Xoyov? S4»
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soul, if you are to proceed in a scientific manner, not merely by practice and routine, to impart health and strength to the body by prescribing medicine and diet, or by proper discourses and training to give to the soul the desired belief and virtue.
phaedrus. That, Socrates, is probably true.
socrates. Now do you think one can acquire any appreciable knowledge of the nature of the soul without knowing the nature of the whole man ?
phaedrus. If Hippocrates the Asclepiad is to be trusted, one cannot know the nature of the body, either, except in that way.
socrates. He is right, my friend; however, we ought not to be content with the authority of Hippocrates, but to see also if our reason agrees with him on examination.
phaedrus. I assent.
socrates. Then see what Hippocrates and true reason say about nature. In considering the nature of anything, must we not consider first, whether that in respect to which we wish to be learned ourselves and to make others learned is simple or multiform, and then, if it is simple, enquire what power of acting it possesses, or of being acted upon, and by what, and if it has many forms, number them, and then see in the case of each form, as we did in the case of the simple nature, what its action is and how it is acted upon and by what ?
phaedrus. Very likely, Socrates.
socrates. At any rate, any other mode of procedure would be like the progress of a blind man. Yet surely he who pursues any study scientifically ought not to be comparable to a blind or a deaf man, but evidently the man whose rhetorical teaching
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Tyv ovalav bel^ei aKpi^ws tt;? (pvaecos tovtov, irpo<; o tov? Xoyov? Trpoaoitrei' earai 8e TTOV ^V^rj TOVTO.
♦AIAPO2. Tt pyv;
2HKPATHS. Ovkovv y apiXXa avTtp Terarai, Ttpos tovto Tratra' TreiOw yap ev tovtq Ttoieiv CTri^eipei. y yap;
4A1APO2. Nat.
2HKPATHS. AtJXov apa oti o ®pacrvpa%p<; tc Kal o? av aXXos airovZr) Te^vyv. pyToptKyv 8t8a>, TrptoTov Ttaay clkpeseta ypctyei tc Kal Troiyaei YVX^V t'VGW* TTOTepOV €V Kat OpOlOV 7T€(f)VKeV y Kara aibpaTos popc^yv TroXveiSes' tovto yap (j>apev (jivaev elvai SeiKvvvat.
4>aiapo2. HavTairaai pev ovv.
2DKPATH2. SeVTCpoV Sc y€, OTO) Tt TTOLClV 7/ rradeiv vtto tov Tre<f>VKev.
4>AIAPO2. Tt pry;
2HKPATH2. Tptrov 8e Ziara^dpevos Ta Xdywv re Kat tf'vxfyf yevi) Kai Ta tovtojv TraQrjpaTa Zletai ra? atTtas, TrpoaappoTTCov eKaaTOV eKaaTtp Kat §tbd(TK(DV> ota ovaa v</>* ottov Xoyoiv 8t’ yv airiav e£ avdyKys y pev TreiGerai, y 3e aTretdet.
4>aiapo2. KaXXtaTa yovv dv, &>? eotK, e^oi ovtws.
2nKPATH2. Ovtoi pev ovv, d> </>tXe, aXXa>? evbetK-vvpevov y Xeyopevov Texyp ttotc Xe^OyaeTai y ypacpyaeTai ovtc ti aXXo ovre tovto aXX 01 wv ypd(f)OVT€<;, a>v av aKyKoas, Teyya^; Xoytov Travovpyol elai koi aTTOKpvTTTOVTat, et’SoTe? yfrv^yf; Trepi TrayKaXtos' Trpiv dv ovv tov Tpdirov tovtov Xcywai Te Kai ypdifxoa-i, py TreiOdapeda avToi<; T^XVU ypd(f>eiv.
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is a real art will explain accurately the nature of that to which his words are to be addressed, and that is the soul, is it not ?
PHAEDRUS. Of course.
socrates. Then this is the goal of all his effort; he tries to produce conviction in the soul. Is not that so ?
phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. So it is clear that Thrasymachus, or anyone else who seriously teaches the art of rhetoric, will first describe the soul with perfect accuracy and make us see whether it is one and all alike, or, like the body, of multiform aspect; for this is what we call explaining its nature.
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. And secondly he will say what its action is and toward what it is directed, or how it is acted upon and by what.
phaedrus. To be sure.
socrates. Thirdly, he will classify the speeches and the souls and will adapt each to the other, showing the causes of the effects produced and why one kind of soul is necessarily persuaded by certain classes of speeches, and another is not.
phaedrus. That would, I think, be excellent.
socrates. By no other method of exposition or speech will this, or anything else, ever be written or spoken with real art. But those whom you have heard, who write treatises on the art of speech nowadays, are deceivers and conceal the nature of the soul, though they know it very wrell. Until they write and speak by this method we cannot believe that they write by the rules of art.
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4ATAPO2. Tiva tovtov;
jdkpathx Avra pev Ta pr^paTa etiretv ovk euTrere?’ <u? Se Set ypdijteiv, el peXXei TexyiKa)<; e^eiv KaO' oaov evSexerat, Xeyeiv edeXta.
♦AIAPO2. Aeye S?j.
56.	X&KPATH2. ’ETretSi; Xoyov Svvapts Tvy-D %avei '\p'V%ay<t)yla ova a, tov peXXovra prpropiKov eaeaflai avdyKij elSevai yfrvx^) oaa eiSi) fyei. eaTiv ovv Toaa Kal Toaa, Kal rota Kal Toia* odev ol pev TOioiSe, ol Se TOioiSe yiyvovTav tovtwv Se St; Si'pp'rjpevajv, Xoytov av Toaa Kal Toaa eaTiv etSty, ToibvSe CKaaTOV. ol pev ovv TOtotSe vtto rwv TotwvSe Xoycov Sia TijvSe ttjv alriav ei? ra TOidSe eviretOeis, ol Se TototSe Sta raSe bvaireiOeit;' Sei S^ TavTa iKavats voijaavTa, peTa, Tavra Oeiopevov E avTa ev rat? irpa^eaiv ovTa tc Kal irpaTTopeva, b^eo)<; T7) aladyaei SvvaaOai eiraKoXovOelv, y prjSev eivai tto) irXeov avTtp a>v totc rfKOvev Xoywv ^vvcbv, OTav Se elireiv tc iKavw; exy, oto<; vtf)' oitov TretOeTai, irapayiyvopevov Te Svvarb<; y St-272 aiadavbpevos eavTtp evSeiKwadat, oti ovtos eaTiv Kal avTT) 7) <j)vai<;, irepl fy; Tore rprav ol Xbyot, vvv epya) irapovad ol, y irpoaoiaTeov TovaSe aiSe tov? Xoyov? eirl ttjv TtbvSe ireiOd), TavTa S’ ySr; iravTa e^avii, irpoaXafibvTt Katpov<; tov irbre Xcktccv Kal eiriaxeTeov, paxyXoyla<; re av Kai eXeetvoAoyta? Kal Setvdae^ cKaaTtov re ocr’ av 552
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phaedrus. What is this method ?
socrates. It is not easy to tell the exact expressions to be used ; but I will tell how one must write, if one is to do it, so far as possible, in a truly artistic way.
phaedrus. Speak then.
socrates. Since it is the function of speech to lead souls by persuasion, he who is to be a rhetorician must know the various forms of soul. Now they are so and so many and of such and such kinds, wherefore men also are of different kinds : these we must classify. Then there are also various classes of speeches, to one of which every speech belongs. So men of a certain sort are easily persuaded by speeches of a certain sort for a certain reason to actions or beliefs of a certain sort, and men of another sort cannot be so persuaded. The student of rhetoric must, accordingly, acquire a proper knowledge of these classes and then be able to follow them accurately with his senses when he sees them in the practical affairs of life; otherwise he can never have any profit from the lectures he may have heard. But when he has learned to tell what sort of man is influenced by what sort of speech, and is able, if he comes upon such a man, to recognize him and to convince himself that this is the man and this now actually before him is the nature spoken of in a certain lecture, to which he must now make a practical application of a certain kind of speech in a certain way to persuade his hearer to a certain action or belief—when he has acquired all this, and has added thereto a knowledge of the times for speaking and for keeping silence, and has also distinguished the favourable occasions for brief speech or pitiful speech or intensity and all the classes
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ei3r) pdOp Xoyaw, rovrcov ttjv evxatpiav tc xal axatpiav btayvdvTL, xaXws re xal reXecos earlv r/ Texyt] aireipyacrpevT), irporepov d ov aXX o rt dv avrcbv ns eXXeLirr) Xeycov tj Sibaaxcov 7) ypd-cjxov, (fry 3e re^vy Xeyecv, 6 py 7F€L06pevos xparel. ti by ovv; </>ya-et lows 6 avyypacfrevs, o) <&aibpe re xal %d>x pares, boxei ovtcos; y aXXcos ttcos cltto-bexreov Xeyopevys Xoycov re^vys;
♦aiapo2. ’Abvvarov ttov, w ^cbxpares, aXXcos' xalroi ov apixpbv ye fyavverat, epyov.
2nKPATH2. 'AXyQy Xeyeis. tovtov tol evexa ^7) iravras rovs Xoyovs avco xal xdrco pLera-<TTpe^>ovra eTria-xoireiv, ei tls tttj paurv xal ^pa^v-repa (fratveTai eir avryv obos, tva pLTj pdrTjv iroXXrjv it; xal Tpaxeiav, et-ov bXLyrjv re xal Xetav. aXX’ ci TLvd irp /Boqdeiav e^eis eiraxT/xotos Avaiov t) tlvos dXXov, ireipcd Xeyecv dvapLtpLvparxbfJLevos.
4>aiapo2. "Evexa pev vreLpas 'd%0Lp dv,1 aXX’ OVTL VVV 7* OVT(t)S
2QKPATH2. BouXei ovv eyd) tlv cltto) Xoyov, bv twp rrepl ravra tlvwv dxtfxoa;
♦AIAPO2. Ti p7)v;
2HKPATH2. Aeyerat yovv, a> ^aibpe, blxacov elvai xal rb rov Xvxov eLTrelv.
♦AIAPO2. Kai av ye ovra) rrolei.
57.	2HKPATH2. ^aai rotvvv ovbev ovrto ravra z	>C»»z	v	\
oeiv aepvvveiv ovo avayeiv avw paxpav irept-ftaXXopevovs’ TravTairaat yap, b xal xar dp^as eiTropev rovbe tov Xoyov, on ovbev dXTjdeias p.ere'xeiv SeoL bixaltav ?; dyaG&v irepc irpaypaTtov,
1 Schanz reads \tyoifi &V.
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of speech which he has learned, then, and not till then, will his art be fully and completely finished ; and if anyone who omits any of these points in his speaking or writing claims to speak by the rules of art, the one who disbelieves him is the better man. “ Now then,” perhaps the writer of our treatise will say, “ Phaedrus and Socrates, do you agree to all this ? Or must the art of speech be described in some other way?”
phaedrus. No other way is possible, Socrates. But it seems a great task to attain to it.
socrates. Very true. Therefore you must examine all that has been said from every point of view, to see if no shorter and easier road to the art appears, that one may not take a long and rough road, when there is a short and smooth one. If you have heard from Lysias or anyone else anything that can help us, try to remember it and tell it.
phaedrus. If it depended on trying, I might, but just now I have nothing to say.
socrates. Then shall I tell something that I have heard some of those say who make these matters their business ?
phaedrus. Pray do.
socrates. Even the wolf, you know, Phaedrus, has a right to an advocate, as they say.
phaedrus. Do you be his advocate.
socrates. Very well. They say that there is no need of treating these matters with such gravity and carrying them back so far to first principles with many words; for, as we said in the beginning of this discussion, he who is to be a competent rhetorician need have nothing at all to do, they say, with truth
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273
C
y xal dvO potnrwv ye toiovtwv tyvau ovrcov y Tpo<j>rj, tov peXXovTa lxava><; pyTopixbv eaea0ai. to Traparrav yelp ovZev ev Tot? ZucacTypiou; tovtcdv dXy0eia<; peXeiv ovZevl, aXXA tov iri0avov' tovto 3’ elvai to elxb<s, co Zeiv irpoaexeiv tov peXXovTa Tevyy epelv. ovZe yap avrd Td 'irpa^Gevra Zeiv Xeyeiv evioTe, eav py ei/coTtos y ireirpaypeva, aXXa Ta elxoTa, ev Te xaTyyopia, xai diroXoytcy xai 7ravT&)9 XeyovTa to Zy etxbs ZiwxTeov elvai, iroXXa eiirovTa xatpeiv t& dXy0ei' tovto yap Zia iravTO<s tov Xoyov yiyvopevov Tyv airacrav Teyyvv vropi-^eiv.
♦aiapoS. Avra ye, S) l£a>xpaTe<;, ZieXyXv0a<; & Xeyovaiv oi Trepl tov? X070V9 Te^vtxcot irpoa-Troiovpevoi elvai. avepvrprOyv yap oti ev tc3 irpocrdev ftpa'xew tov toiovtov e(frr]Tp'dp£0a, Zoxei Ze tovto irap,p,eya elvai toi? irepi TavTa.
2DKPATH2. *AXXa pirjv tov ye Ttalav avTov TreTraTyxas dxpiftwi’ elireTW toIvvv xal ToZe ypiiv 6 hertas, yy ti aXXo Xeyei to eixo^; y to tg3 TrXy0ei Zoxovv.
♦AIAPO3. Tt ydp aXXo;
snKPATHS. Tovto Zy, to? eoixe, crotpov evpo>v apa xal tc^vixov eypatyev, <09 eav tj<? d<T0evi)<; xai dvZpixb<; icrxypbv xai ZeiXbv avyxor/ras, IpaTiov y ti aXXo dfyeXbpevoii, et? ZixatTTypiov dyyrai, Zei Zy TaXy0e<; pyZetepov Xeyeiv, aXXa tov pev ZeiXbv py vtto pbvov cfrdvac tov avZpixov avy-xexocfaOai, tov Zb tovto pev eXeyxeiv a>? povto yaTyv, exeivo) Ze xaTaxpyaaa0ai t&> Travj Z' dv eyio ToibaZe TOitpZe eirex^ipyaa; 6 3' ovx epei Zy
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in considering things which are just or good, or men who are so, whether by nature or by education. For in the courts, they say, nobody cares for truth about these matters, but for that which is convincing; and that is probability, so that he who is to be an artist in speech must fix his attention upon probability. For sometimes one must not even tell what was actually done, if it was not likely to be done, but what was probable, whether in accusation or defence; and in brief, a speaker must always aim at probability, paying no attention to truth ; for this method, if pursued throughout the whole speech, provides us with the entire art.
phaedrus. You have stated just what those say who pretend to possess the art of speech, Socrates. I remember that we touched upon this matter briefly before,1 but the professional rhetoricians think it is of great importance.
socrates. Well, there is Tisias whom you have studied carefully; now let Tisias himself tell us if he does not say that probability is that which most people think.
phaedrus. That is just what he says.
socrates. Apparently after he had invented this clever scientific definition, he wrote that if a feeble and brave man assaulted a strong coward, robbed him of his cloak or something, and was brought to trial for it, neither party ought to speak the truth ; the coward should say that he had not been assaulted by the brave man alone, whereas the other should prove that only they two were present and should use the well-known argument, “ How could a little man like me assault such a man as he is ? ” The coward will
1	See 259 e.
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ttjv eavTOV /caKrjv, aXXa ti dXXo tyevbeadat €7TL^€ip&v rd)( av eXey^bv try irapabotT] tw dvribiKcp. Kal irepl TaXXa by TOtavr arra earlv Ta T&xyy Xeybpeva. ov yap, <b Qaibpe;
♦AIAPO2. TZ p/r)v;
2X1KPATH2. 0€V, beiV<d<t y* COIKCV d7T0K€Kpvp-pbvijv Te^irrjv avevpetv 6 Ti<ria<; f) aXXos ocrrc? 3^ ttot an> Tvyxavei Kal otrbOev %aipei bvopa^bpevo^;. arap, & eraipe, tovtw i)pei<; troTepov Xeytopev A V 77 Z"7—
4»AIAPO2. To TToiov;
58.	2X1KPATH2. f/OT4, d) Tiala, trdXai Tjpek, trplv Kal ae TrapeXdeiv, Tvyvavopev XeyovTe?, co? apa tovto to eiicos tow ttoXKow oc opLoioTTyra tov dXi)0ov<i Tvyxavei eyyiyvbp,€vov’ ra? 8e o/iocoTijra? apTt biT)X0op.ev oti Travraxpv b ttjv aXifteiav eZ3a>? KaXXicTTa CTrlaraTai evpiaKCLV. coctt’ el pev dXXo ti trepl T€^v??9 Xoycov Xeyets, aKovoipev av el 3e p.^, ol? vvvbr) ^>irfX0opev treiabpeda, <09 edv prj tc? to>v Te dtcovaopevwv Ta<j ^vcrec? $iapi,6-p/rprriTaL, Kal KaT eibt] tc Siaipeicrtfat Ta ovTa Kal pia I8ea SvvaTO? y KaO' ev eKatrrov TrepiXapfid-veiv, ov ttot’ eaTai Te^rcxco? Xoyajv trepi Ka6' oaov BwaTOV dvdpditrtp. TavTa be ov p.r] ttotc KTijayTat avev ttoXXj}? trpaypaTela's' rjv ov^ eveKa tov Xeyeiv Kal irpuTTeiv irpos dvf)pdyrrovs bet biatro-veiadai tov aux^pova, aXXa tov f)eoi<; Keyapicrpeva piev Xeyeiv bvvaadai, Ke^apiapevto? be irpaTTeiv to trav el? bvvapiv. ov ydp br) dpa, d) Titria, (faaalv ol cro<j>ct)T€poi rjpibv, opobovXot<i bei %apl~ i^ecrOai peXeTav tov vovvexovTato ti prjirdpepyov, dXXa beatroTai^; dyaOois tc Kal eg dyaOcbv' &ot 558
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not acknowledge his cowardice, but will perhaps try to invent some other lie, and thus give his opponent a chance to confute him. And in other cases there are other similar rules of art. Is that not so, Phaedrus ?
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. Oh, a wonderfully hidden art it seems to be which Tisias has brought to light, or some other, whoever he may be and whatever country he is proud to call his own! But, my friend, shall we say in reply to this, or shall we not—
phaedrus. What ?
socrates. “ Tisias, some time ago, before you came along, we were saying that this probability of yours was accepted by the people because of its likeness to truth; and we just stated that he who knows the truth is always best able to discoyer likenesses. And so, if you have anything else to say about the art of speech, we will listen to you; but if not, we will put our trust in what we said just now, that unless a man take account of the characters of his hearers and is able to divide things by classes and to comprehend particulars under a general idea, he will never attain the highest human perfection in the art of speech. But this ability he will not gain without much diligent toil, which a wise man ought not to undergo for the sake of speaking and acting before men, but that he may be able to speak and to do everything, so far as possible, in a manner pleasing to the gods. For those who are wiser than we, Xisias, say that a man of sense should surely practise to please not his fellow' slaves, except as a secondary consideration, but his good and noble masters. Therefore, if the path is long, be not astonished ;
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2HKPATH2. Ovkovv ro pev yyias koyarv Trepi iKavars e%er ♦AIAPO2. Tt pnv;
ei paKpa y ireplobos, py davpdays' peyaktirv yap eveKa irepureov, ov% <o«? air boKeis. earai pyv, o><? 6 X0709 tjryaiv, eav ris edeky, Kal ravra Kakkiara e% eKelvarv yiyvbpeva.
♦AIAPO2. Ilay/caXct)? epoiye boKei keyeadai, ar 'IdrKpares, etirep 010s re ris eiy.
2OKPATH2. ’AXXa /cal eTrt^eipovvrl rot rots B Kako is Kakbv Kal irda^etv 6 ri dv tco
Ttadeiv.
♦aiapo2. Kal pdka.
re%yys tc xal are-i>.
2nKPATH2. To 5* evirperrelas by ypatfrys Trepi Kal dxrpeTreias, Tty yiyvbpevov Kakars dv e%oi Kal ottt) dirpeirars, koiTfov. y yap;
*AIAPO2. NaL
59.	2AKPATH2. Oia0' ovv oitt) pakicrra dear Xapiei koyarv Trepi irpdrrurv y keyarv;
♦AIAPO2. OvBapdrs* av Be;
C 2OKPATH2. 'Ako^v y e^ar keyeiv ruv Trporepwv, rb 8’ akyQes avrol taaaiv. ei Be rovro evpoipev avroi, apa y dv ed' ypiv pekoi ri r£v avdparTri-varv bo^aopararv;
♦AIAPO2. TeXotov f)pov‘ dkTC a (frys aKrjKoevai, keye.
2X1KPATH2. wH/covaa rolvw Trepi Nawcpariv rfjs Alyvrrrov yevecrdai rarv ckci irakaiurv nvd dearv, ov Kal rb opveov rb lepbv, b by Kakovaiv iftiv' airrqr be ovopa rtp balpovi elvai ®evd. rovrov be D irparrov apidpbv re Kal koyiapbv evpeiv Kal yetoperplav Kal dtrrpovopiav, eri be Trerreias re 560
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for it must be trodden for great ends, not for those you have in mind. Yet your ends also, as our argument says, will be best gained in this way, if one so desires."
phaedrus. I think what you have said is admirable, if one could only do it.
socrates. But it is noble to strive after noble objects, no matter what happens to us.
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. We have, then, said enough about the art of speaking and that which is no art.
phaedrus. Assuredly.
socrates. But we have still to speak of propriety and impropriety in writing, how it should be done and how it is improper, have we not ?
phaedrus. Yes.
socrates. Do you know how you can act or speak about rhetoric so as to please God best ?
phaedrus. Not at all; do you ?
socrates. I can tell something I have heard of the ancients; but whether it is true, they only know. But if we ourselves should find it out, should we care any longer for human opinions ?
phaedrus. A ridiculous question! But tell me what you say you have heard.
socrates. I heard, then, that at Naucratis, in Egypt, was one of the ancient gods of that country, the one whose sacred bird is called the ibis, and the name of the god himself was Theuth. He it was who invented numbers and arithmetic and geometry and astronomy, also draughts and dice, and, most
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/cal Kvfielas, Kal Bi) Kal ypdppara' ^aaiXews B' av Tore ovros Alyvirrov oXijs ®apov irepl ri)V peydXi)V itbXtv rov dvco rbitov, i)v ol "EXXj/pgs Alyvirrlas ®r)fias KaXovat, Kal rov 0eov '’Appowa, irapd tovtov eXGdv b ®ei>0 ras rexvas eiredet^ev, Kal ecfri) Betv BtaBoGrfvai rots aXXots Aiyvirrlots» o Be rjpero, rpriva eKaarij e%pi dxffeXiav, Bie^tbvros Be, o tl KaXtbs ij pi) KaXtbs Bokol Xeyetv, to pev E eyfreye, rd B' eiryvei. iroXXa pev Bi) irepl eKaarijs
7779 re'xyi)'; eir* dptybrepa Qapovv ra> ®evG Xeyerai diro^rjvaaOai, d Xbyos iroXvs dv eii) BieXGelv’ eireiBi) Be eirl tois ypdppaaiv r)V, tovto Be, d) fiaatXev, to paGijpa, efrr) 6 &evG, ao<f>o)-repov<; Alyvirriovs Kal pvrfpoviKiorepov^ irape^ei-pvi)pi)s re ydp Kal ao<j)la<; <j>appaKov r)vpe0i). 6 B' elirev’ d) Te^yiKdirare ®ev0, aXXo? pev reKeiv Bwards rd rfjs rcavils, aXXos Bd Kpivat, rlv e%ei poipav (tfXdftrp} re Kal dtfeXlas rots peXXovai 275 XpTprQai- Kal vvv av, irarijp div ypappdrorv, Bi
evvoiav rovvavrlov elites i) Bvvarai, rovro ydp rdiv paOdvrwv Xi)0i)v pev ev ^xats irape^ei pvi)pi)s dpeXeri)ala, are Bid iriariv ypaffis e^toOev vir dXXorpltov rvirav, ovk evBoGev avrovs vtfi avrwv dvapipvijaKopevovs' ovkovv pvi)pi)S dXXy viropvijaews (frappa/cov ijvpes. aortas Be rots paGijrats Bd^av, ovk aXrfleiav iropl£eis' iroXvrp kool ydp aot yevdpevoi dvev BtBax?)S iroXvyvdpoves B elvat Bb^ovatv, dyvdpoves d>s dirl to irXfjOos ovres 562
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important of all, letters. Now the king of all Egypt at that time was the god Thamus, who lived in the great city of the upper region, which the Greeks call the Egyptian Thebes, and they call the god himself Ammon. To him came Theuth to show his inventions, saying that they ought to be imparted to the other Egyptians. But Thamus asked what use there was in each, and as Theuth enumerated their uses, expressed praise or blame, according as he approved or disapproved. The story goes that Thamus said many things to Theuth in praise or blame of the various arts, which it would take too long to repeat; but when they came to the letters, “ This invention, O king,” said Theuth, “will make the Egyptians wiser and will improve their memories; for it is an elixir of memory and wisdom that I have discovered.” But Thamus replied,“ Most ingenious Theuth, one man has the ability to beget arts, but the ability to judge of their usefulness or harmfulness to their users belongs to another; and now you, who are the father of letters, have been led by your affection to ascribe to them a power the opposite of that which they really possess. For this invention will produce forgetfulness in the minds of those who learn to use it, because they will not practise their memory. Their trust in writing, produced by external characters which are no part of themselves, will discourage the use of their own memory within them. You have invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding; and you offer your pupils the appearance of wisdom, not true wisdom, for they will read many things without instruction and will therefore seem to know many things, when they are for the most part ignorant
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Kal 'yaXeirol gvveivai, ^o^bacffioi yeyovoTes avrl ao<f>a)v.
4>aiapo2. *fl ^wxpares, partus <rv AtyvvrTtovs xal OTroSarrov? dv edeXrp; Xbyov? iroiei?.
2HKPATH2. Ol 8b y’» (t) (falXc, €V T« TOV AtO? TOV Act)3a)vatov i€pq> 8pvbs Xoyovs ttyrjcrav pavrixov? irptbrov? yeveadai. Tots pev ovv rbre, are ovk o&o-l Gogols waivep vpel? oi veoi, airexpq 8pvbs C xal irerpa? dxoveiv vir* etrqdela?, el pbvov dXqOq Xeyocev" aoi 3’ taco? bia^epet ri? 6 Xeywv xal 7ro3a7TO9. ov yap exeivo pbvov aKoirel?, eire ovtgj? eire aXXw? e^et;
4>aiapo2. ’Op#a><? €7T€7rX?;£as, xal pot 8oxei irepl ypapparayv eyeiv yirep 6 @?/£atof Xeyet.
60.	2AKPATH2. Ovxovv 6 re^v-qv olbpevos ev <Ypappa<ri KaraXiirelv, xal av b irapabe'xbpevos Tt traces xal fieftaiov ex rypappaTtov eabpevov, iroWrp; av evrideias yepoL xal t^ ovti ryv vAppo)VO<; pavreiav a/yvooi, irXeov Tt olbpevos D etvat Xoyov? yeypa/x/tevov? tov tov et’3oTa viropvqaai irepl &>v av y ra yeypappeva.
♦AIAPO2. ^OpObraTa.
2HKPATH2. Aetvov yap irov, & <$>aibpe, tovt e^Gi ypa<l>q, xal a><? aXqQaiS opotov fyoypacfxa. xal yap tA eKeivrp; exyova earqxe pev tb<? ^&vra, eav 3’ aveprj tl, (Tepvws irdvv my a. ravrbv 3e xal ol Xoyoi‘ Sb!;aLS pev dv &<; ri <j>povovvTa<i avrovs Xeyetv, eav 3e Tt eprj rcbv Xeyopevcuv fiovXbpevos paOetv, ev ri aqpalvei pbvov ravrbv del. orav 3e E aira^ ypa^fi, KvXivSeirat pev iravra^ov iras Xbyos bpoiaxi irapd rol? eiratovcnv, a>? 3’ avrois irap 564
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and hard to get along with, since they are not wise, but only appear wise.”
phaedrus. Socrates, you easily make up stories of Egypt or any country you please.
socrates. They used to say, my friend, that the words of the oak in the holy place of Zeus at Dodona were the first prophetic utterances. The people of that time, not being so wise as you young folks, were content in their simplicity to hear an oak or a rock, provided only it spoke the truth ; but to you, perhaps, it makes a difference who the speaker is and where he comes from, for you do not consider only whether his words are true or not.
phaedrus. Your rebuke is just; and I think the Theban is right in what he says about letters.
socrates. He who thinks, then, that he has left behind him any art in writing, and he who receives it in the belief that anything in writing will be clear and certain, would be an utterly simple person, and in truth ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, if he thinks written words are of any use except to remind him who knows the matter about which they are written.
phaedrus. Very true.
socrates. Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange quality, and is very like painting; for the creatures of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. And so it is with written words; you might think they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you question them, wishing to know about their sayings, they always say only one and the same thing. And every word, when once it is written, is bandied about, alike among those who understand and those who
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ols ovbev 7rpo(H]K€i, xai, ovk eirivTarai Xeyeiv ols bei ye Kal py' TrXyppeXovpevos Se Kai ovk ev biKy XoibopyGels tov iraTpbs aei Zeirai ^oydov' avro? yap ovt dpvvaadai ovre ^oydyaai bvvaTOS avrtp.
♦AIAPO2. Kat raura aot bpObraTa etpyTai.
276 2nKPATH2. Tt S’; aXXov bptbpev Xbyov tovtov a^eXe/rov yvyaiov, Ttp Tpbtrcp re ylyveTai, koi oaa> apeivorv Kai 8vvaTa>Tepos tovtov <j>v€Tai;
♦aiapo2. Tiva tovtov Kat irax: Xeyeis yiyvb-pevov;
2AKPATH2. *'0? peT eiriaTypys ypa(f)€Tai ev Ty tov pavOdvovTos tyv^y, SvvaTos pev dpvvai eavru, CTTiaTypeov Se Xeyeiv Te Kai aiyav rrpos ovs Set.
4>aiapo2. Tov tov et’SoTo? Xbyov Xeyeis tpbvTa Kai eptyv'xpv, ov 6 yeypappevos ecbcoXov dv ti XeyoiTO SiKaicos.
B 61. 2AKPATH2. UavTaTravi pev ovv. ToSe S^ poi eiire' b vovv eywv yewpybs, d>v cnreppaTtav k^Zoito Kal eyKapira fiovXoiTo yevecrdai, iroTepa aTrovby dv Gepovs cis ’AScovtSo? Kiprovs apebv xaipot Geajpebv KaXovs ev ypepaiaiv okto) yiyvopevovs, y TavTa pev TraiSias Te Kal eopTys %apiv ^pepy dv, ore Kal TFoior €*</>’ ots Se caTrovbaKe, Ty yeeopyiKy Xpdtpevos dv Te^vy, cnrelpas eis to Trpoa-yKov, dyaTTtpy dv ev bybba) pyvl oaa earreipev tcXos Xa/3bvra;
C 4>A1APO2. OuTCt) TTOV, d) ^Ct)KpaT€S, TCI p€V crirovby, ra Se das eTeptos av, y Xeyeis, ttoloi.
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have no interest in it, and it knows not to whom to speak or not to speak; when ill-treated or unjustly reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it has no power to protect or help itself.
phaedrus. You are quite right about that, too.
socrates. Now tell me; is there not another kind of speech, or word, which shows itself to be the legitimate brother of this bastard one, both in the manner of its begetting and in its better and more powerful nature ?
phaedrus. What is this word and how is it begotten, as you say ?
socrates. The word which is written with intelligence in the mind of the learner, which is able to defend itself and knows to whom it should speak, and before whom to be silent.
phaedrus. You mean the living and breathing word of him who knows, of which the written word may justly be called the image.
socrates. Exactly. Now tell me this. Would a sensible husbandman, who has seeds which he cares for and which he wishes to bear fruit, plant them with serious purpose in the heat of summer in some garden of Adonis, and delight in seeing them appear in beauty in eight days, or would he do that sort of thing, when he did it at all, only in play and for amusement ? Would he not, when he was in earnest, follow the rules of husbandry, plant his seeds in fitting ground, and be pleased when those which he had sowed reached their perfection in the eighth month ?
phaedrus. Yes, Socrates, he would, as you say, act in that way when in earnest and in the other way only for amusement.
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2HKPATH2. Tov $€ BlKaltiJV T€ KOI KaXwV Kal dya0a>v eir lerTTjpLas e^ovTa tov yewpyov (fcopev fjTTOv vovv €%€iv et? ra eavTov aireppiaTa;
♦AIAPO2. ^H/ctara ye,
2HKPATH2. Ovk apa airovBj} aurcl ev vBaTi ypay^ei peXavi aireipwv Bia KciXapiov pera Xoyov aBvvaTOv piev avroiv Xoyo /3oi]0eiv, aBvvarov Be iKavos TaXi)0T] BiBagai.
♦A1APO2. Ovkovv Btj to y cIkos.
D 2OKPATH2. Ov yap' aXXa, tov? piev ev ypapipiaai aj/ttov?, 6? eouce, iraiBia<i %dpiv arrepei re Kai ypay/rei, orav ypafyi), eavTo Te viropwifaaTa 0i)(ravpi£6pi€vo% cis to X^tj? yrjpa<i eav iK-tyrai, Kai iravTl Ttp TavTov I'xyo^i pieTiovri, Tjad^aeTai t€ avTov? Oewpov <f>vopievov^ airaXovs' orav B£ aXXoi iraiBiais aWais xpwvrai, avpnroatoi^ Te apBovTes avTov? eTepois tc o<ra tovtov aoeXf^a, tot €K€ivo<i, o<! eoucev, dvTi tovtov oh1 Xeyo Traifyov Bia^ei.
E ♦AIAPO2. UayKaXrjv X^yct? Trapd ^avX-rjv TraiBiav, o ^OKpaTes, tov ev Xoyois Bvvapievov Tral^eiv, BiKaioavvryi Te Kat aXXov ov Xeyeiv Trepi pivBoXoyovvTa.
2HKPATH2. wEvt4 yap, w ^tlXe QaiBpe, ovto' iroXv B\ oipiai, KaXXtov ctttouBt) irep\ avTa ytyveTai, OTav tis tt) BtaXeKTiKy Te%yr) xpd>p^evo<;, Xa/3ov tyv^rjv TrpotrrjKova’av, (frvTevy Te Kai aireipT) pieT eTriaTTjp^s Xoyov?, o'i eavTois t$> t€ 21*1 ^VTevaavri ^orjdeiv iKavol koi ov^i aKapiroi aXXd c^ovtc^ aireppia, oOev dXXoi ev aXXois y0e<ri
1 oTj BT. o5 Schanz.
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socrates. And shall we suppose that he who has knowledge of the just and the good and beautiful has less sense about his seeds than the husbandman ?
phaedrus. By no means.
socrates. Then he will not, when in earnest, write them in ink, sowing them through a pen with words which cannot defend themselves by argument and cannot teach the truth effectually.
phaedrus. No, at least, probably not.
socrates. No. The gardens of letters he will, it seems, plant for amusement, and will write, when he writes, to treasure up reminders for himself, when he comes to the forgetfulness of old age, and for others who follow the same path, and he will be pleased when he sees them putting forth tender leaves. When others engage in other amusements, refreshing themselves with banquets and kindred entertainments, he will pass the time in such pleasures as I have suggested.
phaedrus. A noble pastime, Socrates, and a contrast to those base pleasures, the pastime of the man who can find amusement in discourse, telling stories about justice, and the other subjects of which you speak.
socrates. Yes, Phaedrus, so it is; but, in my opinion, serious discourse about them is far nobler, when one employs the dialectic method and plants and sows in a fitting soul intelligent words which are able to help themselves and him who planted them, which are not fruitless, but yield seed from which there spring up in other minds other words capable
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<j>vbp,GVoi tovt del aOdvarov irapb^Giv iKavoi, koi1 rbv e^ovra GvZaipovGiv ttoiovvtg<; eZs oaov dv0pd>7F(p Zvvarov paXiaTa.
♦aiapos. IIoXv ydp tovt gti KaXXiov Xeyets.
62.	SHKPATHS. Nvv GKGiva tf&rj, & QalfopG, Zvvdp,G0a /cpivetv, tovtgjv topoXoyYipLevuiV.
♦Al APOS. Ta Troia;
SHKPATHS. *Ov 3^ TTGpi ^ovXT)0GVT€<i ibetv B a^>iKop,G0a eZs To3e, ottco? to Avalov re ovet3o<? b^GTaaaip^v t?/<? to>v Xbywv ypacffi; Trepi, koi »	\	\ -x '	A t	\ H	I
avTovs tovs Xoyovs oi TG^vy Kai avGV tg^vtjs ypdtyoiVTo. to piGv ovv evTG-xyov Kai piy Bokgi pioi ^G^Y)X&a0ai p,GTplo)<;.
♦aiapos. ’'ESo^e ye 3?;* TraXiv 3e VTrbpvr)aov p,G TTO)^.
SOKPATHS. riplp av T4? TO TG dX7)0€$ GKaaT(i)V Giby TTGpi o)v XbyGi 7) ypd(f)Gi, KaT avTo tg irav opl%Ga0ai SvvaTO<; ybvTjTai, bpiadp£vb<; tg irdXiv KaT GC&T) p^xpi TOV aTpirjTOV TGflVGLV GTTiaTY}0f}' TTGpi tg ‘tywxfy: <j)vaGO)<f bitbbyv KaTa raura, to C Trpoaapp.OTTov GKaaTp cj>vaGi giSos dvcvplaKtov, ovto) Ti0fj KaX ZiaKoapfi tov Xbyov, ttoikiXt) jjigv TroiKiXovs ^v^p xai iravap/wviovs 3i3ov? Xoyou<j, aTrXov? 3e a7rXp' ov TrpoTGpov ZvvaTov Tc^yy caca0ai Ka0' oaov ttg^vkg pLGTa')(Gipia0:qvai to Xoycou yevo?! ovre ti irpo<; to oiba^ab ovTe ti irpos to TTGiaai, d><i 6 Gp/npoa0Gv iras; p^pnjvvKGv rjpiiv Xoyo?.
1 Schanz omits ital.
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of continuing the process for ever, and which make their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit of human happiness.
phaedrus. Yes, that is far nobler.
socrates. And now, Phaedrus, since we have agreed about these matters, we can decide the others.
phaedrus. What others ?
socrates. Those which brought us to this point through our desire to investigate them, for we wished to examine into the reproach against Lysias as a speech-writer,1 and also to discuss the speeches themselves and see which were the products of art and which were not. I think we have shown pretty clearly what is and what is not a work of art.
phaedrus. Yes, I thought so, too; but please recall to my mind what was said.
socrates. A man must know the truth about all the particular things of which he speaks or writes, and must be able to define everything separately; then when he has defined them, he must know how to divide them by classes until further division is impossible; and in the same way he must understand the nature of the soul, must find out the class of speech adapted to each nature, and must arrange and adorn his discourse accordingly, offering to the complex soul elaborate and harmonious discourses, and simple talks to the simple soul. Until he has attained to all this, he will not be able to speak by the method of art, so far as speech can be controlled by method, either for purposes of instruction or of persuasion. This has been taught by our whole preceding discussion.
1 See 257 o.
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♦AIAPO2. UavTatraai pev ovv tovto ye ovto) trav; ecfravr].
63.	2HKPATHS. TI 3* av trepl tov xaXov 7} ataxpbv etvac to Xbyovs Xeyeiv Te xal ypa^eiv, xal btry yiyvbpevov ev bixy XeyoiT dv oveibo<i rj prp apa ov bebijXaixev td XeyflevTa bX'iyov epirpo-adev —
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♦AIAP'02. Ta TroZa;
2DKPATH2. ‘fl? €4T€ AvtTta? fj 74? aXXo? tTG)tTOT€ eypatyev rj ypayfrei Ibla rj bripoaia vbpovs Tideis,1 crvyypappa troXiTixbv ypatytov xal peydXrjv Tivd ev avTfb /SefiaibTTjTa rjyovpevos xal aaefujveiav, ovto) pev ovetbos tw ypatyovri, eiTe tis (favpriv eiTe pip to ydp dyvoeiv vtrap tc xal ovap bixaltov Te xal dblxcov trepl xai xaxtov xal dyaOtbv ovx ext^ev-yei Trj dXrjSela pt) ovx etrovelbiarTov elvai, ovbe dv b teds (fyXos avTo etratveay.
♦A1APO2. Ov ydp ovv.
2X1KPATH2. *0 be ye ev pev t$ yeypappevtp Xbytp trepl exaaTOV traibtav Te T)yovpevo$ troXXtjv dvayxaiov elvai, xal ovbeva trdbtroTe Xbyov ev perptp ovK dvev peTpov peyaXrp; d£iov atrovby^ ypafprjvai, ovbb Xe^07)vai a><; ot pa^ipbovpevoi dvev avaxplaeto^ xai bi&a%7]<} treidovs evexa eXe-^rjaav,2 aXXa Ttp ovti avT&v tov? ^eXTiaTov<; eiboTtov vtrbpvrjaiv yeyovevat, ev be toZ? bibaaxo-pevois xal paOrprewi %apiv Xeyopevois xal t^> ovtl ypa<f>opevois ev trepl bixalcov tc xal xaXwv xal dyafftbv pbvoiv to tc evapyes elvai xal TeXeov xal agiov arrovbfjs' beiv be tov? tojovtov?
1 Schanz, following Schleiennacher, brackets v6p.ovs ridels.
1 Schanz brackets ovSe . . . e’x/x^o-ay.
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phaedrus. Yes, certainly, that is just about our result.
socrates. How about the question whether it is a fine or a disgraceful thing to be a speaker or writer and under what circumstances the profession might properly be called a disgrace or not? Was that made clear a little while ago when we said—
phaedrus. What ?
socrates. That if Lysias or anyone else ever wrote or ever shall write, in private, or in public as lawgiver, a political document, and in writing it believes that it possesses great certainty and clearness, then it is a disgrace to the writer, whether anyone says so, or not. For whether one be awake or asleep, ignorance of right and wrong and good and bad is in truth inevitably a disgrace, even if the whole mob applaud it.
phaedrus. That is true.
socrates. But the man who thinks that in the written word there is necessarily much that is playful, and that no written discourse, whether in metre or in prose, deserves to be treated very seriously (and this applies also to the recitations of the rhapsodes, delivered to sway people’s minds, without opportunity for questioning and teaching), but that the best of them really serve only to remind us of what we know ; and who thinks that only in words about justice and beauty and goodness spoken by teachers for the sake of instruction and really written in a soul is clearness and perfection and serious value, that such words should be considered
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Xoyou? avrov XeyeaOac olov vleis yvr[aiov<; eivai, Trpdrrov pev tov ev avrtp, eav evpeQeis evrj, eireira B ei rives rovrov exyovoi re xal dZeXifioi apa ev aXXataiv aXXcov ^vyals xar a^lav eve^vaav to us aXXous ^alpeiv ewv — outos <Se 6 roiovros dvijp xivbvvevei, o) QaiZpe, eivai oiov eyco re xai av ev^alped" dv ae re xai epe yeveaOai.
4>AIAPO2. TVavrdiraai pev ovv eywye ftovXopai re xai evyppai a Xeyeis.
64.	SQKPATH2. Ovxovv	ireTralaOco per pins
rjpiv ra Trepi Xoywv xai av re eXflcbv <f>pd^e Avala, ori vd> xarafiavre eis to Nv/t<^wi/ vapd re C xal povaeiov rjxovaapev Xbycov, oi CTreareXXov Xeyeiv Avala re xai ei rt<; aXXo<; avvriOi)ai Xoyov'i, xai 'Op,rip(p xai ei n<; aXXo? av Troirjaiv yfriXt/v 7} ev <pbrj avvreOeuce, rplrov Ze ^oXtovi xai oari? ev TroXirixols Xoyots va^ovs ovopdfynv avy-ypappara eypatyev el pev ei8a>s y rb aXr}0e<; ?)(ei avved'rjxe ravra, xai e^cov ftoijOeiv el<; eXeyyov la)V irepl o)v eypa^e, xai Xeyiov avrb<; 3vvarb<; rd yeypappeva (fyavXa dirobei^ai, ov ri rtovbe eirujvv-D plav e'xpvra Zei XeyeaOai rbv roiovrov, aXX’ eft ois eairovbaxev exelvwv.
♦AIAPO2. Ttm? ovv ras eirwvvpla^ avra> vepeis;
2QKPATH2* To pev aofybv, d) <%>aiSpe, xaXeiv epoiye peya eivai boxei xai 0ea> pbvtp rrpeireiv rb be rj (ftiXoao^ov 7) roiovrov n paXXbv re dv avra> appbrroi xai eppeXearepcos e%oi.
4>aiapo2. Kat ovbev ye diro rpbirov.
2HKPATH2. Ovxovv av rbv py e^ovra npicorepa dtv avvedijxev rj eypatyev avro xaro) arpeficov ev 574
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the speaker’s own legitimate offspring, first the word within himself, if it be found there, and secondly its descendants or brothers which may have sprung up in worthy manner in the souls of others, and who pays no attention to the other words,—that man, Phaedrus, is likely to be such as you and I might pray that we ourselves may become.
phaedrus. By all means that is what I wish and pray for.
socrates. We have amused ourselves with talk about words long enough. Go and tell Lysias that you and I came down to the fountain and sacred place of the nymphs, and heard words which they told us to repeat to Lysias and anyone else who composed speeches, and to Homer or any other who has composed poetry with or without musical accompaniment, and third to Solon and whoever has written political compositions which he calls laws : — If he has composed his writings with knowledge of the truth, and is able to support them by discussion of that which he has written, and has the power to show by his own speech that the written words are of little worth, such a man ought not to derive his title from such writings, but from the serious pursuit which underlies them.
phaedrus. What titles do you grant them then ?
socrates. I think, Phaedrus, that the epithet "wise” is too great and befits God alone ; but the name "philosopher,” that is, "lover of wisdom,” or something of the sort would be more fitting and modest for such a man.
phaedrus. And quite appropriate.
socrates. On the other hand, he who has nothing more valuable than the things he has composed or
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Xpbvtp, irpb<; dXXifXa koXXGw t€ Kal a^atpcov, ev Suer) ttov ttoitjtijv r) Xoyaw avyypa<f>ea f) vopo~ ypatfrov irpoaepets;
4>AIAPO2> Ti prjv;
2HKPATH2. Taura toIvvv rp eTalpw tfrpd^e.
4>AIAPO2. Ti Se; cru ttco? TroiT/aei?; ouSe ydp ovSe rov abv eraipov Sei irapeXOetv.
2DKPATH2. Ttva TOVTOV;
♦AIAP02. 'laoKparr) rbv KaXbw <p ri aTrayyeXei?, o) '£d)KpaTe<s; tlv clvtov ^yaopev elvat;
2QKPATH2. Neo? eri, co 4>aiSpe, Tao/cpaT^?’ o pevTot pavTevopat tcai avrov, Xeyetv edeXa).
4AIAPO2. To ITOtOV S??,’
2X1KPATH2. Ao/cei pot aptetvwv rj KaTa tow? irepl Avatav elvat Xoyov? Td ttj? ^vaeto?, eri re r^Oet yevvtKWTeptp KCKpaaOat' wrre ovSev dv yevotTO OavpaaTov irpotovaiy; tt}^ TjXtKta^ el irepl avTov^ tc tov<: Xoyov?, oT? vvv eirt^etpei, irXeov tj ircddtov ZteveyKOt twv irtbiroTC atyapevcov Xbytov, cti tc el avTtb pi) airoxpqaat Taura, eirl pet^to ri? avTov dyot bpprj detOTepa' <f>vaei ydp, co (ftlXe, eveaTt Tts (frtXoaocfai TTj tov av3pb<i btavota. TavTa brj ovv eyco pev irapa T&vbe Ttov 0ed>v o>? epots iraiStKots 'YaoKpaTet e^ayyeXXto, av S’ e/ceiva co? aoi? Avala.
4»aiapO2. Taura ear at’ aXXd to) pev, ^iretbr} Kal to 7rviyo? TfirtdiTepov yeyovev.
2AKPATH2. Ovkovv ev^apevo) irpeiret Totabe iropeveaOat;
4AIAPO2. Ti prjv;
SHKPATHS. *11 (frlXe Tlav tc xal aXXot oaot riySe Oeot, §oti)Te1 pot KaXtp yeveadat TavSoffev egcoOev 1 Schanz reads 8o7t«.
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written, turning his words .up and down at his leisure, adding this phrase and taking that away, will you not properly address him as poet or writer of speeches or of laws ?
phaedrus. Certainly.
socrates. Tell this then to your friend.
phaedrus. But what will you do? For your friend ought not to be passed by.
socrates. What friend ?
phaedrus. The fair Isocrates. What message will you give him ? What shall we say that he is ?
socrates. Isocrates is young yet, Phaedrus; however, I am willing to say what I prophesy for him.
phaedrus. What is it ?
socrates. I think he has a nature above the speeches of Lysias and possesses a nobler character; so that I should not be surprised if, as he grows older, he should so excel in his present studies that all who have ever treated of rhetoric shall seem less than children; and I suspect that these studies will not satisfy him, but a more divine impulse will lead him to greater things; for my friend, something of philosophy is inborn in his mind. This is the message that I carry from these deities to my favourite Isocrates, and do you carry the other to Lysias, your favourite.
phaedrus. It shall be done; but now let us go, since the heat has grown gentler.
socrates. Is it not well to pray to the deities here before we go ?
phaedrus. Of course.
socrates. O beloved Pan and all ye other gods of this place, grant to me that I be made beautiful
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Se oaa exo), roi<; evrbs elvai poi <f>lXia. irXovaiov C Se vopl^oipi tov <ro<f>6v to Se ^pvcov ttXtJ^os ett] pot oaov p.T)Te <f>epetv pTjTe ayecv bvvair a\Xo<? rj 6 0-a><l>p(0v.—-wEt’ aXXov rov beop-eda, a> ^Paibpe; epol pev yap peTplw^ ijvtcTai.
♦AIAPO2. Kai epol ravTa <rvvevxov‘ ^ocva yap Ta t&v ^>iXo)v.
2flKPATH2. ''Itopev.
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in my soul within, and that all external possessions be in harmony with my inner man. May I consider the wise man rich ; and may I have such wealth as only the self-restrained man can bear or endure.—Do we need anything more, Phaedrus ? For me that prayer is enough.
phaedrus. Let me also share in this prayer; for friends have all things in common.
socrates. Let us go.
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